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INTRODUCTION. | 


LL THINGS CH&ANGE.w This planet, 
the temporary abade of mankind, from 
it revolution — the ſun, is ſubject, in its 
atmoſpheric economy, to uncegfing tranſUign, 
The. feafong are in a continual ſtate of fuce 
tuation. The chilling blaſts of Winter 
ſucceed to the genial warmth of Summer. 
The whole ſuperficial arrangement of the 
globe ſhows an invariable diſpoſition to Mu- 
tability.—So likewiſe does the life of MAN. 
From the moral and natural diſeaſes annexed 
to his being, no great degree of permanency, 
in the ſtate either of his body or his mind, is 
to be expected by him. Health, plenty, and 
tranquillity, may be his portion to-day ;—to- 
morrow, diſeaſe, indigence, and trouble;— 
or, the ſcene may be reverſed, and the diſ- 
treſſes ariſing from adverſity, may as ſud- 
denly be turned | into ** and gladneſs. 


8 Vo 1 A Selection 


To 

A Selection of the moſt remarkable In- 
STANCES of this MUTABILITY in the affairs 
of mankind, from which no age nor clime 
has beep exempted, will, we truſt, prove at 
once entertaining and inſtructive; for, while 
they relax the mind of thoſe who read only 


for amuſement, thoſe of a more ſerious and 


ſpeculative turn may deduce from them this 
moral inference : That though pigTY and 
VIRTUE cannot always ſecure from the Ar- 
FLICTIVE viciffitudes of fortune, they alone 
can afford ſupport under them; and, in the ſame 
manner, when the change is PROSPEROUS, 


they only can render 25 ſucceſs a bleſſi N ng. 
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INSTANCE THE FIRST. 
ADAM and EV EE 


In the firſt page of ancient writ we ſcan 
The varying traits which mark the life of man. 
In vain we look for bliſs, compleat and ſure: 


Not Eden's bliſsful bow'rs could that ſecure. 


_ - 


Ws nic ſingular inſtance on record, of 

the mutability incident to the ſublunary 
ſtate of man, is to be found, according to the 
Moſaical ſyſtem, in the firſt pair of human 
beings that were placed on our globe; as if 
deſigned to be at once a / uperlative, as well 
as the Premier ſpecimen of it. 


After God had created the heavens and the 
earth; — had divided the light from the dark- 
neſs, and the dry land from the ſea ;—had 
cauſed the plants, herbs, and trees, to ſpring 


+ Geneſis, chap. i, ii, iii. Joſephus's Antiq. of the Jews, 
Book i. chap, 1. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, Book iv. and xii. 


** out 


„„ 
out of the earth ;—had adorned the heavens 
with the ſun, moon, and ſtars, and appointed 
them their various motions and courſes ;— 
had created the living creatures of every 
ſpecies, male and female, after their kind ; 


he then formed man from the duſt of the 
1 ground, and inſerted into him a ſpirit and a 


ſoul. 


To this firſt-created human being was 
given, by its Divine Fabricator, the name of 
ADAM, which in the Hebrew tongue ſignifies 
one that is ved, he being formed out of red 
earth; for of that colour is virgin or pure 
3 earth: and it may be ſuppoſed, that as God 
formed this his maſter-work after his own 
image, he created him as perfect as the nature 
| | of ſuch a being would permit :---a creature, 

Not prone and brutal as other creatures, but 
erect in ſtature, with front ſerene, in whoſe 
looks divine the image of his glorious Maker 
ſhone, and endowed with ſanctity of reaſon 
ſuited to govern all the inferior orders. 


God having created Adam, he preſented 
to him the animals he had before formed, 
and gave to them thoſe names by which they 
are ſtill diſtinguiſhed. A mute attention 
marked 


5 
marked the behaviour of Adam during this 
preſentation; but when he obſerved that he 
alone was created without a female compa- 
nion, a gleam of ſurpriſe glanced acroſs his 
expreſſive countenance; which was no ſooner 
perceived by the Almighty, than he laid him 
aſleep, and taking from his fide one of his 
ribs, formed of it a woman, to whom he 


gave the name of Eve, which ſignifies the 
Mother of all Things. 


This pair, lovely in form, and pure in 
mind, God placed in a paradiſe adapted to 
their perfections ;---a garden wherein grew 
every tree that was pleaſant to the fight, or 
grateful to the taſte; and through which 
| flowed a river, that, after having ſerved to 
water it, divided itſelf into four branches, and 
ſpread over a great part of the globe. Here 
for a time did the primogenitors of mankind 
lead a life of perfect bliſs ; but an uninter- 
rupted continuance of happineſs being incom- 


patible with a reſidence in this revolving 


planet, they at length experienced a fad 
- reverſe. 


In the midſt of their delightful abode, God 
had planted two trees endowed with ſuper- 
, "BA - natural 
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in the nurture of ſome flowers and plants at 


acquire thereby would enable them to lead 
a much happier life than they did at preſent-— 
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natural powers; one, The Tree of Life, the 
fruit whereof conferred immortality; the 
other, The Tree of Knowledge, from cating 
the fruit of which a perception of the differ- 
ence between good and evil was to be ac- 
quired. And as the firſt trial'of their obe- 
dience to his commands, after giving them 
permiſſion to eat of the produce of all the 
other trees and plants, he enjoined them not 
to taſte of the tree of knowledge, aſſuring 


them that it would prove their deſtruction if 
they did. 


Eve, however, being one day employed 


a diſtance from her huſband, (a firſt and fatal 

ſeparation !), the ſerpent, a creature ſurpaſſing 
every other in ſubtlety, and endowed at that 
time with the faculty of ſpeech, perſuaded 
her, through the inſtigation of the Prince of 
Deception, to taſte of the forbidden fruit ; 
telling her, that the knowledge they would 


a life little inferior to that of Gods. 
Overcome by theſe perſuaſions, Eve plucked 


of the fruit, and ate; and being pleaſed with 
the 
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the flavour, entreated her huſband to do the 
ſame. Adam, ſuſpicious of ſome fraud, heſi- 


tated for a while; but being impelled by an 


excels of affection to ſhare the fate of her he 
loved, be the conſequences what they would, 
he at length reluctantly conſented. Thus, 

by diſobeying the commands of their Creator, 


did this firſt, and nearly perfect pair, bring 


on themſelves, and entail on their poſterity, 


all the ills which fleſh is heir to.“ 


No ſooner had they both taſted of the fatal 


tree, than a ſenſe of ſhame was implanted in 


their minds; and though till now they had 
not obſerved any impropriety in their appear- 
ance, they perceived that they were become 
naked, and made for themſelves a covering 
of fig leaves. Being hkewiſe deprived of 
that innocence which had hitherto embold- 
ened them to converſe freely with their 
Maker, who ſometimes deigned to beſtow 
that privilege on them, the firſt time they 
heard his voice after the commiſſion of the 
fatal deed, conſcious of their tranſgreſſion, 
they hid themſelves from his preſence among 
the trees of the garden. 


The Almighty, | obſerving that they thus 
withdrew themſelves, demanded of Adam 
" "0 3 the 


CR 
the cauſe of this unwonted procedure, aſking 
him why he now avoided entering into con- 
verſation with him, as he had hitherto always 
delighted to do? Adam making no reply, 
God addrefled them in the following manner : 
* I had determined, when I placed you here, 
that you ſhould lead a happy life, free from 


pain, care, or vexation, and that all things 


which might contribute to your enjoyment , 
and pleaſure ſhould grow ſpontaneouſly, 
without your being neceſſitated to procure 
them by labour and fatigue, which would 
unavoidably bring on old age, and a conſe- 
quent diflolution : but your ſilence convinces 


me that you have diſobeyed my injunction 
relative to the tree of knowledge, and thereby 


forfeited my benevolent intentions towards 


23 


You. 


Adam endeavoured to vindicate himſelf, 
by laying the blame on Eve:“ TRE woman 
whom thou gaveſt to be with me,” ſaid he, 
“ ſhe gave me of the tree, and I did eat.“ 
While Eve, in her own juſtification, replied, 
& The ſerpent e me, and J did eat.“ 


Theſe palliations not appearing ſatisfactory 
to God, he allotted Puniſhment to Adam, 


becauſe 


1 


becauſe he had weakly ſubmitted to the coun- 
ſel of his wife, which his judgment ſhould 
have prevented him from doing; and he pro- 
nounced this ſentence againſt him: “ Curſed 

is the ground for thy ſake; in ſorrow ſhalt 
thou cat of it all the days of thy life. Thorns 
alſo and thiſtles ſhall it bring forth to thee. 
Thou ſhalt eat the herb of the field. In the 
ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat bread, till 
thou return unto the ground ; for out of it 
waſt thou taken : duſt thou art, and unto 
duſt ſhalt thou return.“ 


| To Eve he thus faid: I will greatly 
multiply thy ſorrow and thy conception; in 
ſorrow thou ſhalt bring forth children; and 
thy defire ſhall be to thy huſband, and he 


ſhall rule over thee,” 


The fraudful ſerpent was upon this occaſion 
deprived of the faculty of ſpeech; poiſon 
was inſerted under his tongue, and a general 
enmity againſt mankind implanted in him; 
but at the ſame time, the readieſt method of 
deſtroying him, by bruiſing his head, was 
ſuggeſted to man. And as this creature 
had hitherto been a quadruped, as a farther 
mark of his diſpleaſure for the malicious 

| WS | deception 
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deception he had practiſed on Eve, God cauſed 
him to crawl upon the ground: Upon thy 
belly ſhalt thou go,” faid the Lord, “and 
duſt ſhalt thou eat all the days of thy life.” 


And leſt Adam and Eve ſhould eat of the 
tree of life, as they had done of the tree of 
knowledge, and by that means ſecure to 
themſelves immortality, he expelled them 
from the garden of Eden, placing on each 
ſide of the gate, through which they paſled, 
armed cherubims, to prevent a poſſibility of 
their return. 


How humiliating and afflictive muſt this 
expulſion have been to them !—baniſhed for 
ever from that delightful ſpot where they had 
taſted of ineffable and uncloying happineſs !— 
from a garden, in which uncultured grew the 
goodlieſt trees, loaded with the faireſt fruit !— 
a lovely landſcape, fanned by the pureſt air, 
and inſpiring delight and joy !—Such was 
the place from which this unhappy erring 
pair were driven, to wander down into a lower 
world, a ſpot, to their late reſidence, obſcure 
and wild, and where they were doomed to 
ſuffer toil, anxiety, and pain. 


Thus 


EN 
Thus fell the firſt- created pair; and they 
have left to their deſcendants, at once, an 
_ awful example of the ruinous conſequences 
attending a wilful diſobedience to the com- 
mands of the GREAT SUPREME, and an 
unparalleled inſtance of The Mutability of 


Fortune, 
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INSTANCE THE SECOND. 


DE n. 


80N OF THE PATRIARCH JACOB. 


Through labyrinthian paths, with gloom o pn, 
Where Envy rears aloof her ſnakey head, 
To Honour's fane does Vik rug oft-times lead, 


And give, with hand unaw'd, the deitin'd meed. 


_—_ 
£ „* 


HE. next remarkable inſtance of terreſ- 
trial viciſſitude that occurs in the hiſtory 

of the Jews, (to which, on account of its an- 
tiquity, the precedence is here given), is that 


of Jos En, the ſon of Jacob, one of the 


Jewiſh patriarchs. This fon, which Rachel 
bore to him, Jacob loved above all his other 
children, both on account of the comelineſs 
of his perſon, and the virtues of his mind. 


80 conſpicuous was the affection enter- 


tained by Jacob for his ſon Joſeph, that it 


* Book of Geneſis. Joſeph. Antiq. Book ii. 
excited 
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excited the envy and hatred of his brethren; : 
and theſe were not a little augmented by two | 
dreams which Joſeph had, both ſeeming. to 
foretell his own future happinels, and his 
elevation above them. 


The firſt of theſe nocturnal admonitions 
preſented itſelf to his imagination as he was 
aſſiſting his brethren in gathering in the har- 
veſt, he being then about the age of ſeven- 
teen. In this dream he ſaw a viſionary re- 
preſentation, which greatly exceeded the 
appearances that uſually preſent themſelves 
to perſons ſleeping. The wheat-ſheaf which 
He had collected, appeared to him to ſtand 
upright in the place where he had ſet it, while 
the ſheaf of each of his brothers bowed its 
head, and made obeiſance to it. Upon his 
telling this dream the next morning to his 
brethren, they pretended not to underſtand 
the interpretation of it: they, however, too 
clearly perceived what it ſeemed to portend, 


and entertained a greater enmity againſt him 
on that account. 


Some time after, a ſecond viſion, more ex- 
traordinary than the former, preſented itſelf 
to him. He dreamed chat the ſun, the moon, 


and 
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and eleven ſtars, came down to the earth, 
and paid homage to him. Upon his relating 
this dream to his father, Jacob, who readily 
comprehended the purport of it, rebuked 
him, ſaying, © What is this dream that thou 
haſt dreamed ? Shall I, and thy mother, and 


thy brethren, indeed, come and bow down 
themſelves to thee on the earth ? 


Burt notwithſtanding the patriarch thus 
_ reprimanded his ſon for preſuming to enter- 
tain ſuch a thought, even in a dream; yet, 
as he well knew that theſe uncommon viſions 
came from God, he treaſured the dream up 
in his mind, expecting ſome time or other to 
ſee the accompliſhment of it; while his bre- 
thren, on hearing their father's explanation 
of it, found their ill-will towards him greatly 
increaſed thereby. 


To ſo great a height was this at length ar- 
rived, that on Joſeph's coming to them one 
day as they fed their flocks in Dothan, they 
agreed among themſelves to kill him, and 
caſt him into ſome pit; and when enquiry 
ſhould be made after him, to ſay that ſome 
wild beaſt had devoured him. From this 
ſanguinary deſign, however, they were di- 
of 2 . verted 
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verted by his brother Reuben, who, more 
humane than the reſt, repreſented to them 
the extreme heinouſneſs of imbruing their 
hands in a brother's blood, and propoſed to 
them to let him down into a pit without any 
water in it, that was hard by, and there leave 
him to periſh. This propoſal Reuben made 
with a view to preſerve the life of his brother, . 
till he could privately reſcue him from the 
pit, and reſtore him to his father; and on its 

being conſented to, he let him gently down 
| himſelf with a cord. When this was done, 
he went to ſeek freſh paſturage for the flocks. 


Here we ſee the moſt depreſſive extreme 
of Joſeph's fate; and at the ſame time we 
are preſented with a ſtriking inſtance of the 
inexplicable proceedings of Providence, which 
could make ſuch an extreme depreſſion, 
where every ſpark of hope muſt be extin& 
even in the moſt vivacious mind, a needful 
ſtep to a future reverſe, no leſs remarkable 
for its extreme elevation. Well may the 
poet, ſpeaking of the apparent intricacy of 
the ways of Heaven, and our inability to 
trace them, ſay, that © we ſee not with how 
much art the windings run, nor where the 

regular confuſion ends.“ | 
Soon 
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Soon after Reuben was departed, a com- 
pany of Arabians happened to paſs by in their 
way to Egypt with ſpices; when, by the 
perſuaſions of Judah, another of Joſeph's 
brethren, they drew him out of the pit, and 
ſold him to theſe merchants. In order to 
avoid any ſuſpicions that might ariſe of their 
delinquency, they took the coat of Joſeph, 
which they had before ſtripped him of, and 
having rent it, and dipped it in the blood of 
a kid, carried it to their father, giving him to 
underſtand that they had found it near the 
place where they fed their flocks, without 
ſeeing any thing of their brother, to whom 
it belonged. 


Jacob no ſooner ſaw the well-known coat, 
(for, to ſhew his ſuperior affection to his fa- 
vourite ſon, he had given him, by way of 


diſtinction, a coat of many colours) and ob- 


ſerved it to be torn and coloured with blood, 
than he naturally concluded, that ſome wild 


beaſt had devoured him; and clothing him- 


ſelf in ſackcloth, mourned for him many 
days; nor would he be comforted, notwith- 
ſtanding all the reſt of his family ſtrove to 
adminiſter conſolation to him. © No,” ſaid 
the weeping patriarch, © your endeavours to 


dry 
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dry my tears are vain; I will go down into 
the grave, unto my ſon, mourning.“ 


In the mean time, the Arabian merchants 
carried Joſeph into Egypt, where they fold _ 
him to Potiphar, captain of the guard to 
Pharaoh, the Sovereign of Egypt, who formed 
ſo favourable an opinion of him, that inftead 
of treating him like a ſlave, he cauſed him to 
be inſtructed in all kinds of uſeful learning, 
and entruſted him with the direction of his 
houſehold za cuſtom which ſtill prevails in 
that country, where the Mamlouks, or young 
_ captives, are taken into the houſehold of the 
Beys, and, after different gradations, ſucceed 
to their title, dignity and power. 


In this agreeable lituation, reſpected by 
Potiphar, and enjoying his confidence, Joſeph 
lived for ſome time, and by his prudent ma- 
nagement cauſed the concerns of his maſter 
to flouriſh ; till at length the wife of Potiphar 
entertaining an illicit paſſion for -him, and 
not finding her love returned, he experienced 
a ſecond reverſe of fortune, and exchanged this 
ſtate of eaſe and happineſs for the 1nconve- 
niences of a priſon. 

2G "os 
| Being, 
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Being, as before obſerved, a youth of un- 
common beauty, his miſtreſs could not with- 
ſtand the attractive graces of his perſon, 
but tried, by every means in her power, to 
inſpire him with a reciprocal affection. In 
vain did he combat both her ſolicitations and 
her threats. In vain did he point out to her the 
impropriety of her defiling her huſband's bed, 
and of his abuſing the unbounded confidence 
with which he was honoured by him. The 
vehemence of her unhappy paſſion increaſed 
by oppoſition, and at laſt fo far overpowered 
her reaſon, that one day finding herſelf alone 
with the object of her deſires, ſhe caught 
him in her arms, and ſtrove, by the moſt 
bewitching careſſes and endearments, to over- 
come his obduracy. In this infatuating 
criſis, however, Joſeph, with almoſt more 
than mortal forbearance, exerted thoſe virtu- 
ous principles which have rendered his name 
ſo famous, and placed him as the moſt perfect 
model of chaſtity for the imitation of ſuc- 
ceeding ages. Inſtead of yielding to his miſ- 
treſs's deſires, he ſprung from her embraces ; 
and thinking only how to avoid the impend- 
ing evil, left his upper garment behind him. 


Rage and reſentment inſtantly ſupplanted 
that 
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that affection which had ſo fiercely raged in 
the breaſt of the diſappointed fair one. And 
fearing that Joſeph, from his deteſtation of 
the crime, ſhould betray to her huſband the 
imprudence ſhe had been guilty of, with the 
uſual ſubtlety of the abandoned part of her 
ſex, ſhe determined to turn the accidental 
circumſtance of the garment to her advan- 
tage. She accordingly alarmed the other 
ſervants; and on their entering the room 
where ſhe was, informed them, with well- 
diſſembled terror, that the Hebrew, in whom 
her huſband ſo much confided, had attempted 
to violate her honour; but on her making 
reſiſtance he had fled, leaving the garment 
which they ſaw in her hands behind him. 
This tale ſhe likewiſe related to Potiphar on 
his return home ; who was ſo exaſperated at 
Joſeph's preſumption, which he found cor- 
roborated by the teſtimony of his other ſer- 

vants, that he ordered him to be ſent to the 
priſon in which thoſe belonging to the King's 
| houſehold were uſually confined for any miſ- 
demeanour. . 


Here Joſeph continued a long time, be- 
having with ſo much prudence and diſcre- 
tion, that the keeper. of the priſon treated 
him with unuſual lenity, and committed his 

„„ fellow- 
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fellow-priſoners entirely to his care. During 
the early part of his confinement, it happened 
that Pharaoh's chief butler, or cup-bearer, 
and his chief baker, for ſome miſconduct, 


were ſent to this priſon. The former dreamed, 


one night, that he ſaw three cluſters of ripe 
grapes hanging from three branches of a vine, 
which he preſſed into a cup, and preſented 
to his royal maſter, who received it from his 
hands with apparent pleaſure. The butler 
having obſerved that Joſeph was penetrating 
and learned beyond his years, applied to him 
in the morning for the interpretation of his 
dream. With his other endowments, God had 
beſtowed on the young Hebrew this faculty; 
he therefore readily bid the dreamer be of 
good cheer, for that in three days he ſhould 
be releaſed from his confinement, and be 
reſtored to the King's favour. As the chief 
butler ſeemed to receive great conſolation 
from this favourable explanation of his dream, 
and to be gratefully diſpoſed towards Joſeph, 
he aſked of him as a boon, that when the 
completion of it took place, and he conſe- 
quently returned to his former ſituation, he 
would remember theſe circumſtances, and 
endeavour to obtain his releaſe. Joſeph's 
fellow-priſoner promiſed to do ſo ; the ſequel, 


however, ſhews, that he thought neither of 


the 
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the dream nor of him for a conſiderable 
time. | | 


The ſame night the chief baker had a ſimi- 
lar dream to that of the chief butler, and ap- 
plied likewiſe to Joſeph for an interpretation. 
He thought in his ſleep, that he carried three 
baſkets upon his head, two full of loaves, and 
the third of ſweatmeats, with other eatables, 
ſuch as are prepared for kings; but the birds 
flew round the baſkets, and ate up what was 
therein, notwithſtanding his utmoſt endea- 
vours to prevent them. The chief baker 
having repeated the foregoing dream to Jo- 
ſeph, he waited with a ſerene countenance _ 
for his interpretation of it, not in the leaſt 
doubting but it would prove as favourable as { 


that of the chief butler's, the circumſtances 
being ſomewhat ſimilar. But how great 
was his dejection, when Joſeph reluQantly _ | 
told him, that he much ' feared he had 4 
but three days to live! his dream ſeeming to 
foretell, that in ſo ſhort a time he ſhould be | 

crucified, and his body, being expoied to the 
ravenous fowls of the air, be ſoon devoured | L | 
by them. And the exact completion of both _ T3 
theſe interpretations accordingly happened. o |» 


_—— — 
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Joſeph, however, remained in confine- 

ment, unthought of by the chief butler, dur- 
ing the ſpace of two years. At the expira- 
tion of that time, the unſeen hand of Provi- 
dence releaſed him from his bonds, and, by 
one of thoſe unexpected turns of fortune, to 
which mankind, as we are here pointing 
out, are liable, raiſed him to a height of 
grandeur and authority that ſcarcely ever 
was equalled, and far beyond his utmoſt 
on wiſhes. 


* 18 — — — 1 — 
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Pharaoh himſelf having ſeen in his ſleep two 
viſions, which the wiſeſt men in his domi- 
nions could not interpret to his ſatisfaction, 
he became extremely uneaſy about them, 
eſpecially as they ſeemed to forebode ſome- 
thing of an alarming nature. It was now, 
for the firſt time, that the remembrance of 
Joſeph, and his ſkill in the interpretation of 
dreams, occurred to the King's cup-bearer; 
1 and he immediately, not without upbraiding 
I himſelf for his ingratitude, related to his 
IF maſter what had paſſed whilſt he was in 
priſon. | 


x Joſeph was. accordingly brought into the 
1 royal preſence, when the King repeated to 
. him 


{ a+ 1 


him his two well-known dreams of the feven 


fat and ſeven lean kine, which Joſeph inter- 
preted to be ſeven years of plenty, and the 
like number of ſcarcity, that ſhould happen 


throughout all the Egyptian dominions. Pha- 


raoh being ſtruck with the plauſibility of the 


Interpretation given by Joſeph, and admiring 


his wiſdom and diſcretion, he further con- 


ſulted him on the means of preventing the 
fatal conſequences that might ariſe in ſo po- 


pulous and extenſive a country from {even 


long years of famine ; and being adviſed by 


him to ſtore up in granaries, during the {even 


years of abundance, the ſurplus of the corn 
then produced, and to prevent, by proper 
edicts, its being ſpent in a waſteful and lux- 
urious manner, he was ſo pleaſed with the 
ſagacious counſel, that he made him Vicegerent 
of his kingdom, and authorized him to carry 
into execution the plan he had ſo wiſely 
laid, 


The Egyptian monarch at the ſame time 


conferred the higheſt honours on Joſeph, 


permitting him to make uſe of his own ſeal, 
to wear purple robes, and to ride in the royal 
chariot throughout all Egypt, in proſecution 


of the arrangement he had undertaken. He 
C 3 T - likewiſe, 


m. 
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likewiſe, from the high opinion he enter- 

tained of his wiſdom and penetration, beſtowed 

on him the name of P/onthom Phanea, which 

ſignifies the Revealer of Secrets. And ſoon 
after, Joſeph, having now attained his thirtieth 

year, married a perſon of the firſt rank, Aſa- 

neth, the daughter of Potiphera, chief of the 
prieſts of Heliopolis. 


Through the prudent management of 
Joſeph during the ſeven years of plenty, 
which happened as foretold by him, when the 
years of famine arrived, he had not only corn 


ſufficient to ſupply the wants of the Egyptians, 


but of ſome of the neighbouring ſtates. This 
comfortable intelligence reaching Canaan, 
the reſidence of the patriarch Jacob, which 
country was likewiſe grievoully, afflicted by 
the dearth, he ſent ten of his ſons, retaining 
with him only his youngeſt child, Benjamin, 
to purchaſe corn in Egypt for the uſe of his 


family. 


Upon their arrival, they applied to Joſeph 
for what they wanted, as none was diſpoſed 
of without his conſent. They no ſooner 
appeared before him, than they were known 
by him; while, from the alteration that had 

— 0 — taken 
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taken place in the lineaments of his face— 


the maturer appearance of his perlon—but 
more eſpecially from the pomp and dignity 


with which he was ſurrounded, they did not 


expect that they were applying to a perſon 
whom they had once ſo well known. 


Joſeph being impatient to learn ſome tid- 
ings of his father Jacob, and withing to do 
this without diſcovering himſelf, he accuſed 
them of being ſpies, and of coming with a 
deſign to diſcover the nakedneſs of the land; 


expecting, in anſwer to the accuſation, a 
detail of the real ſituation of his family. The 


artifice ſucceeded to his with. Reuben, the 
eldeſt, informed him, that they were the 


children of one parent, who had been the 


lire of twelve; but one was no more, and 
the youngelt remained at home to take care 


of their aged father. He concluded with aſſur- 


ing him, that they were come ſolely to pur- 


| Chaſe corn, in order to preſerve themſelves 


and their family from ſtarving, and with no 


treacherous view whatever. 


This reply not appearing ſatisfactory to 
Joſeph, as he pretended, he committed them 
to priſon, till he ſhould be more at leiſure to 

C 4 examine 
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our brother Joſeph 
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examine into the affair. At the end of three 
days he had them brought before him again, 
when he inſiſted, as a proof of their veracity, 
that they ſhould leave one of their number 
behind them, and, being ſupplied with the 
corn they wanted, haſten to their native 
country, and bring with them the brother 
they ſpoke of. © On theſe conditions only,” 
ſaid Joſeph, © will I ſet you at liberty.“ 


Grieved at this requiſition, the Canaanitiſh 


ſtrangers ſhed tears, and ſaid one to another, 


This befals us for the ſeverity we ſhewed 
' Reuben was particu- 
larly ſevere in his reproaches on the reſt. 
“ Did I not warn you,” ſaid he, © againſt 
your cruelty to your brother ? Behold, now 
his blood is required of us!” A general ſad- 


neſs ſeized them, and they lincerely W 5 
of their hardheartedneſs. 


Little did they think that theſs recrimina- 
tions were underſtood by the Egyptian vice- 
gerent, as he had ſpoken to them by an inter- 
preter. Not a word however eſcaped him; 
and he felt their diſtreſs with ſo much pun- 
gency, that, overwhelmed by a flood of fra- 


ternal alkeQion, | he was forced to retire, to- 


give : 


E 


give vent to the exquiſite emotions of his 
heart. When he was able to return to them, 
it was agreed that Simeon ſhould be left as a 
pledge with him; and the other nine were 
ſuffered to depart. taking with them as much 
corn as they could carry; but the purchaſe- 
money he ordered to be put into each ſack. 


When Jacob's ſons were returned to their 
native land, and had informed their father of 
what had happened to them during their ab- 
ſence, he greatly marvelled; and it was not 
without extreme reluctance, and after repeated 
entreaties, that he would permit his beloved 
ſon Benjamin to accompany them into Egypt. 
„% have been already bereaved of two of 
my children,” pathetically exclaimed he; 
“ Joſeph is not, and Simeon is not; and 
will ye alſo take Benjamin away? All theſe 
things are againſt me. If any miſchief ſhould 
befal him, then ſhall ye bring down my grey 
hairs with ſorrow to the grave. The ſolici- 
tations of his ſons, aided by the famine, which 
again rendered the journey needful, at length 
however prevailed, and they were ſuffered 
to depart. | | 


Upon their arrival in Egypt, by the parti- 
5 2: 7 an 
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cular direction of Joſeph, his brethren were 
lodged, to their great 1urprize, in his own 
houſe; and after various trials (too well 
known to render the repetition of them here 
necellary), all of which were intended as juſt 
inflictions for their unnatural behaviour to 
him, Joſeph in due time diſcovered himſelf 
to them. Now enſued a ſcene that beggars 
all deſcription. 


He fell enraptured on the neck of Benja- 
min, his unoffending brother; and ſhedding 
tears of joy, in broken ſentences expreſſed 
his ſatisfaction at this unlooked-for happineſs. 
He likewiſe embraced, with unaffected ten- 
derneſs, the reſt of his brothers; and per- 
ceiving that they were overwhelmed with 
confuſion and the upbraidings of their con- 
ſciences, he endeavoured, by the moſt af- 
fectionate expreſſions, to conſole them; 
baniſhing, thenceforward, from his remem- 
brance, the injuries they had done him. 


% Be not angry with yourſelves,” faid he, 

« that you ſent me a ſlave hither: it was 
God that diſpoſed you to it, that I might be 
the means of preſerving my family from 
falling a ſacrifice to the famine that now 
reigns, 


„ 
reigns. And the height of grandeur and 
glory to which I have been raiſed thereby, 


ſufficiently repays me for the inconveni- 
ences I have undergone.” 


Soon after, Joſeph, with the approbation 
of Pharaoh, ſent for his father Jacob, and 
all his houſehold. On their arrival, he ſet- 
tled them in the land of Goſhem; where 
this people ſo flouriſhed and increaſed, that 
when they were led back by Moſes to the 
land of Canaan, after a reſidence of two 
hundred and fifteen years in Egypt, their 


number amounted to {ix hundred thouſand 
men ht to bear arms. 


INSTANCE 


INSTANCE THE THIRD. 
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With firm-fix*d eye, and unappalled heart, 

Will PaTiexce ſee the cheering ſun depart; 
Brave all the horrors of the ſtormy night, 

And fearleſs wait the wiſh'd return of light. 


— 


HE Book of Job, in the Sacred Scrip- 

tures, is conſidered as a dramatic poem, 
and, like that ſpecies of writing among the 
Greeks, contains fiction founded on facts. 
The honour of being its author has been 
attributed to ſeveral of the writers who lived 
in the earlieſt ages; the probability, however, 
from many expreſſions and circumſtances in 
it, is in favour of Moſes. To whomſoever 
the merit is due, it certainly is the moſt 
ancient and nobleſt work of the kind extant; 
and contains, with one of the moſt inſtruc- 
tive leſſons on the efficacy of patience and 
reſignation to the will of Heaven, an extra- 


* Book of Joh. EE 
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tu nfl of that . of for- 
tune we are treating of. The diſcriminating 
eye of the judicious reader will diſtinguiſh 
with facility the fictitious part, that is, the 
machinery, which is the produce of the au- 
thor's luxuriant imagination, from the ſtory, 


which appears to have had its foundation 
in truth. 


Job, as therein related, was the moſt opu- 
lent of all the men in the eaſt, at the period 
in which he lived. He poſſeſſed large tracts 

of land in the country of Idumea, or Uz; 
and his ſubſtance confiſted of ſeven thou- 
ſand ſheep, three thouſand camels, five hun- 
dred yoke of oxen, and five hundred ſhe- 
aſſes, beſides a numerous houſchold of ſer- 
vants and dependants. So that he exceeded 
in wealth the richeſt of his cotemporaries 
among the Arabians, Chaldeans, and all the 
neighbouring nations; and with theſe Job 
poſſeſſed that ineſtimable treaſure, a heart 
_ enlarged as the vaſt abundance he enjoyed, 
together with a mind fraught with every 
virtue; or, as it is emphatically expreſſed in 
holy writ, © He was a perfect and upright 
man, one that feared God, and eſchewed 
evil. 5 


With 
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With theſe immenſe riches, Job was bleſſed 
with a numerous progeny—with ſeven ſons 


and three daughters, to whom he had given 
ſuitable eſtabliſhments. For, at the time the 


circumſtances of his life, here to be noted, 


took place, the ſons entertained each other 
in rotation, at their ſeveral houſes, and in- 
vited their ſiſters to partake of their banquets. 
And ſo great was their father's anxiety for 
their happineſs, and ſuch his innate piety, 
that as ſoon as the days of their feaſting 
were concluded, he always offered up ſa- 
crifices in their behalf, and ſent and ſancti- 
fied them, leſt, during their mirth and hila- 
rity, they ſhould have been Ces of any 
impropriety of conduQ. 


Thus, bleſſed with affluence, and happy in 
his connections, did this holy man enjoy 
uninterrupted tranquillity for ſome years. 
Neither his riches nor his virtues, however, 
could ſecure him from that reverſe of fortune 
to which mankind are ſo liable. For, at one 
of thoſe periodical revolutions, when the 
ſons of God,—the governing powers of every 
ſyſtem throughout the univerſe,—come from 
every quarter (agreeable to the imagery of 


the poem) to * themſelves before the 
— Univerſal 


1 
Univerſal Sovereign, and to pay their accuſ- 


tomed homage, Job's piety and virtue be- 
came the ſubject of celeſtial converſation. 


Satan coming among the reſt, to make 
theſe acknowledgements, which even his re- 
bellious conduct and degraded rank could 
not exempt him from, the Lord aſked the 
Prince of fallen angels, frong whence he 
came? To which Satan replied, © From 
going to and fro in the earth.” © Hafſt 
thou, then,” ſaid the Lord, © confidered my 
ſervant Job, that moſt perfect and upright 
man?” „ have,” anſwered Satan, and 
allow the juſtice of the encomium thou doſt 
paſs upon him :—but doth he ſerve thee for 
 Nnought ?—haſt thou not bleſſed him with 
affluence, and taken him under thy imme- 
diate protection: Put thy hand forth, and 
deprive him of that wealth and thoſe com- 
forts thou haſt beſtowed upon him, or ſuffer 
me to do it, and he will curſe thee to thy 
face.” © Be it, Satan, as thou haſt ſaid,” 
replied the Lord; «© I permit thee to take 
from him what I have given, but againſt his 
perſon put not forth thy hand.“ 


Ever ready to execute commiſſions of this 
nature, n immediately retired from the 
preſence 
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preſenge of the Lord, and, by means of ſe- 
condary cauſes—by the hands of the Sa- 
beans and the Chaldeans—by fire from Hea- 
ven, and by a hurricane, in a ſhort time 
deſtroyed not only the cattle and ſervants of 
Job, but his children alſo, as they were feaſt- 
ing in their elder brother s houſe. - 


This extreme viciſſitude, this trying ſtroke 
of fortune, was not, however, ſufficient to- 
tally to depreſs Job. With that patience 
and reſignation which ſo eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed his character, and have cauſed his 
name to be handed down, through fo many 
generations, to this remote period, he bowed 
to the unſeen hand that gave the blow, but 
murmured not. We read that he rent his 
mantle as a token of his humiliation, and, 


falling down upon the ground, worſhipped 


the great Diſpoſer of events ; breathing forth 
at the ſame time, this cored ejaculation, 
% Naked came I out of my mother's womb, 
and naked ſhall I return thither;—the Lord 


gave, and the Lord taketh away; bleſſed be 


12* 


the name of the Lord! Thus, patient and 
ſubmiſſive to the Divine will, did the vene- 
rable man bear this firſt trial, this firſt attack 
of his malign aſſailant. 


On the next appearance of Satan before 
| his 


1 


his Almighty Sovereign, the Lord, after the 
uſual interrogations, faid to him, Thou 
ſeeſt, Satan, that my ſervant Job ſtill hold- 
eth faſt his integrity, although thou movedſt 
me to deſtroy him without cauſe.” © True, 
replied the fallen potentate, he does ſo; 
{kin for ſkin, yea all that a man hath, will 
he give for his life. But permit me to afffict 
him with difeaſe, and I have no doubt but 
he will curſe thee.” . 


Having obtained petmiſſion to do this 
likewiſe, Satan again left the preſence of the 
Lord, and ſmote Job with ſore boils, from 
the ſole of his foot to the crown of his head. 
When Job found himſelf thus afflicted, in- 
ſtead of breaking out into fruitleſs complaints 
and murmurings, he ſtill preſerved his 
ſerenity of mind; and, patiently ſitting down 
among the aſhes, 5 himſelf with a . 
therd. 


In this ſituation he continued for ſeveral 
days. At length, his wife, irritated by his 
fufferings, adviſed him, with the impatience 
natural to her ſex, to curſe God; and by 
thus drawing down the immediate venge- 
ance of the Almighty, put a. ſpeedier end 
to his misfortunes. But, far from being 
excited by his wife s counſel, to purſue the 
D | deſperate 
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deſperate means ſhe pointed out, Job only 
calmly replied to her, Thou ſpeakeſt as 
one of the fooliſh women ſpeaketh : What ! 
ſhall we receive good at the hand of God, 
and ſhall we not receive evil?” 


Whilſt Job laboured under theſe affligive 
diſpenſations, three of his friends, Eliphaz 
the Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite, and 
Zophar the Naamathite, having heard of his 
diſtreſs, came, by appointment with each 
other, to mourn with him, and to endeavour 
to afford him ſome comfort. As they 
approached the place where Job fat, they 
did not recognize him ; ſo much had grief, 
his diſeaſe, and the mean apparel in which 
he was now clothed, altered him. But no 


ſooner did they perceive that the piteous 


object before them was their once opulent 


and happy friend, than they all wept aloud, 


rent their mantles, and ſprinkled duſt upon 
their heads: and ſo overcome were they by 
the exceſs of their ſorrow, that they ſilently 
ſeated themſelves by him on the ground, 


and continued there ſeven days and ſeven 


nights, without ſpeaking a word; for they 
ſaw that his dejection was extreme. 


At the expiration of that time, Job firſt 


broke ſilence: wearied out by his ſufferings, 


he 


4 


he could not help bemoaning his hard fate, 


and bitterly lamenting that he had ever been 


born. This brought on an argumentative 
conteſt between him and his three friends; 
who, inſtead of affording him that conſola- 


tion naturally to be expected from their 


viſit, only augmented his ſorrow. For they 
took great pains to convince him, and made 
uſe of many ſubtle arguments for this pur- 
poſe, that God was a ſevere and rigorous 


judge, and would not have inflicted on him 


the puniſhment he had done, had he not 


deſerved it by proportionable tranſgreſſions: 


they conſequently would have perſuaded 
him, that juſtice muſt have its courſe, and 
that he had no room to hope that God 
would ſhow him any favour. 


Job combated theſe dejecting tenets, with 
_ aſſerting, that the judgements which hap- 
pened to mankind, are not a rule whereby 
to judge of their tranſgreſſions. But that 
God had frequently ſecret reaſons for pu- 
niſhing them, which were beyond our diſ- 
cernment. - He from thence argued, that 
though his preſent afflictions were exceſſive, 
they ought not to drive him to deſpair, or 
lead tl to conclude that God had caſt him 
off for ever, 
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While Job's three friends, with an un- 
charitable ſpirit, thus ſtrove to depreſs him, 
and made uſe of many acute and weighty 


arguments to ſupport their propoſitions; 


he, on the other hand, deſerved cenſure for 
giving way, in the bitterneſs of his ſoul, to 
an unwarrantable impatience, and dropping 
now and then expreſſions that ſeemed to 
upbraid the Almighty with chaſtiſing him 
more ſeverely than his faults demanded. 


The conteſt was, however, at length put 
an end to, by the interference of Elihu, the 
ſon of Barachel the Buzite, another of Job's 
friends, who had liſtened to the whole of 
the argumcnts which had been advanced 
during it.—Diſpleaſed with the conduct of 
both parties, he blamed Job, becauſe he juſ- 
tified himſelf rather than God; and repri- 
manded his three opponents, becauſe, not- 


withſtanding they had given no ſatisfactory 


anſwer to Job's aſſertions, yet they had con- 
demned him. 


At laſt the Almighty is ſuppoſed to inter- 


fere, and, from a whirlwind, to bring the 


drama to a concluſion, by convincing Job 
of his ignorance and inability to reaſon on 


his upeniations ;—upon which Job ſub- 


mits, 


1 


raits, and, repenting of what he had ad- 
vanced, thus exclaims—“ I have uttered that 
I underſtood not; things too wonderful for 
me, which I knew not.” 


But the wrath of the Lord was kindled 
againſt Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, Be- 
_ cauſe they had not ſpoken of him the thing 
that was right, as Job had.” Moreover, to 

ſhew in what ſuperior eſtimation he held 

Job, he commanded the offending trio (left 
he ſhould deal with them after their folly) 
to appeaſe his diſpleaſure by a burnt-offering, 
which he promiſed to accept at the inter- 
ceſſion of their more righteous friend. 


Now alſo, as a compenſation for the ſuf- 
ferings and ſevere trial Job had undergone 
at the inſtigation of the great ſeducer of 
mankind, the Lord gave him twice as much 
as he had been poſſeſſed of before his down- 
fal. Through the valuable preſents made 
him by his relations, who came to conſole | =» 
and aſſiſt him, he was enabled to recruit his | 
broken fortunes. So that the Lord bleſſed | 
the latter end of Job more than his begin- 
ning; for his flocks and herds increaſed in a 
two-fold degree; he found himſelf, at length, 
N of fourteen thouſand ſheep, ſix 

| D E thouſand 
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thouſand camels, a thouſand yoke of oxen, 
and a thouſand ſhe-aſſes. He had alſo born 
unto him ſeven ſons and three daughters; 
and died at a good old age, leaving this 
memento to ſucceeding generations, That 
though neither riches, power, nor worth, 
can ſecure from adverſity, yet a juſt and 
upright man has room to hope for a return 
of proſperity. 


INSTANCE 


INSTANCE THE FOURTH. 
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Far diſtant from her native home, 
Should beauty ere be call'd to roam, 
If worth is with her charms combin'd, 


A ſure protection will ſhe find. 
g 


* 
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8 Thomſon has conſtituted his beau- 

tiful Tale of Palemon and Lavinia, 

ſo well known, and ſo juſtly admired, on the 

Hiſtory of RUTH, in the Sacred Writings; 

and as it affords a pleaſing inſtance of the 

mutability of fortune, we flatter ourſelves it 
will not be deemed unworthy a place here. 


During the period in which the judges 
ruled over the children of Iſracl, there was 
a grievous famine in the land. Among 
great numbers who left their habitations to 
| ſeek for bread in other countries, a certain 


* Book of Ruth—and Joſephus, book v. chap. Wb. 
"OM 4 7 855 


Les: 
man of Bethlchem-Judah, named Elimelech, 


went to ſojourn in the country of Moab, 


He took with him his wife, whoſe name 
was Naomi, and his two ſons; and ſoon 
after their arrival, the two young men mar- 
ried two Moabitiſh women, the name of 


one of whom was Orpah, and of the other 


Ruth, 


After a reſidence of ten years, during 


which time Naomi buried her huſband and 


her two ſons, ſhe determined to return to 
her own country. But, concluding it would 


not be agreeable to her two daughters-in-law 


to leave the place of their nativity, and fol- 
low her into a ſtrange land, ſhe defired 
them, juſt before her n e to return 
each to her mother's houſe; © And may the 
Lord deal kindly with you,” ſaid the good 
old woman, © as ye have dealt with the 
dead and me Me then tenderly embraced 
them, 


| 
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>, | 
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Affected by this regardful behaviour of 
their mother-in-law, Orpah and Ruth both 
wept, and ſaid, © Surely we will return with 


thee unto thy people.” But Naomi conti- 


nuing to diſſuade them, Orpah was at length 
prevailed on to remain with her mother. 


Ruth, 
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Ruth, however, would not liſten to any 
calls but thoſe of tenderneſs for Naomi. 
© Intreat me not to leave thee,” ſaid ſhe to 
her, © or to return from following after thee; 


for whither thou goeſt I will go, and where 
thou lodgeſt I will lodge; thy people ſhall 
be my people, and thy God my God: 
where thou dieſt will I die, and there will I 


be buried: the Lord do ſo to me, and more 


alſo, if ought but death part thee and me!“ 
After this emphatic and determined declara- 


tion, Naomi no longer oppoſed Ruth's Ln 
with her. 


"Wha they arrived at Bethlehem, they 
appear to have been in ſuch diſtreſſed cir- 
cumſtances, that Naomi, upon hearing her 


old acquaintance exclaim, « Is not this 


Naomi?” replied, © Call me not Naomi, but 
Mara; for the Almighty hath dealt bitterly 
with me, I went out full, and am returned 
empty. A 


In the ſame city lived a young man whoſe 


name was Boaz; he was nearly related to 


Elimelech, Naomi's late huſband, and was a 
perſon of great wealth. It being now the 
beginning of the barley-harveſt, Ruth pro- 
poſed to her mother-in-law, as the moſt 
probable 
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probable means of procuring a preſent ſub- 
ſiſtence, that ſhe ſhould ſuffer her to go 
into the fields belonging to Boaz, and there 
to glean after his reapers; hoping to find 
greater indulgence from one to whom they 
were related, than from a ſtranger. 


HFaving received Naomi's permiſſion, and 
dreſſed herſelf as decently as her preſent 
circumſtances would allow, Ruth went, as 
propoſed, into the fields. Her beauty and 
comelineſs did not remain long unobſerved 
by Boaz. Seeing a ſtranger, he enquired 
who ſhe was; and being informed, treated 
her with great kindneſs; not only allowing 
her to glean, but ordering the reapers now 
and then to let fall a handful on purpoſe for 
her. | 


When he had learnt from ſome of his 
ſervants the whole of her ſtory, he gract- 
ouſly accoſted her, ſaying, © It has been 
ſhewed unto me all that thou haſt done unto 
thy mother-in-law ſince the death of thine 
huſband, and how thou haſt left thy father 
and thy mother, and the land of thy nati- 
vity, and art come unto a people which 
thou kneweſt not heretofore. — The Lord 


recompenſe thy works, and a full reward 


1 
be given thee of the Lord God of Iſrael, 


under whoſe wings thou art come to truſt !? 
Having ſaid this, he gave directions that ſhe 
ſhould partake of what was prepared for his 
people, and be permitted to purſue her 
employment as long as the harveſt laſted. 
Ruth received theſe tokens of favour with a 
grateful humility, and thanked him for the 
friendly notice he had taken of her. 


When ſhe returned to Naomi in the 
evening, and ſhewed her the great quantity 
of corn ſhe had collected, and likewiſe ac- 
quainted her with the favourable reception 
ſhe had met with from Boaz, the good old 

woman began to entertain views for the 
future benefit of her dutiful and beloved 
_ daughter-in-law, that had never before en- 
tered her head, 


As Boaz was ſo near a relation of her late 
huſband, —was unmarried, and therefore, 
agreeable to the cuſtom of the Jews, the 
moſt proper perſon to take her to wife; ſhe 
meditated how to bring about an union be- 
tween them. The difference in their cir- 
cumſtances, ſhe flattered herſelf, would not 
prove an irremoveable bar, as, to a man of 
Boaz's generous diſpoſition, the beauty and 

__ virtues 


virtues of Ruth might be eſteemed equiva- 
lent with his wealth. She accordingly gave 
her daughter-in-law ſuch prudential inſtruc- 
tions for ingratiating herſelf till farther into 
the eſteem of their rich relation, that in a 
ſhort time he married her. 


Thus was an obſcure Moabitiſh damſel, 
through her prudent-and virtuous behaviour, 
raiſed from a low eſtate, to ſuch an emi- 
nence, that mighty kings deſcended from 
her, | | 


E 
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The lowlieſt ſwain may hope, if Nature give 
The comely form and elevated mind, 

The wreath of merit on his brow to bind, 
And deathleſs on the roll of fame to live. 


AER {ſingular inſtance of the muta- 
4 A bility of fortune, is the elevation of David, 
the ſon of Jeſle, to the throne of Iſrael. De- 
ſcended from Boaz and Ruth, before mention- 
ed, the father of David held a reſpectable rank 
in the Hebrew nation, but not ſo elevated as 
to afford him the leaſt room to expect that 
the brows of any of his deſcendants would 
be encircled with a crown. However, it 
| pleaſed the Great Diſpoſer of events to con- 
fer that honour on his youngeſt ſon. - 


We read in the hiſtory of the kings of 
Iſrael, that Saul, the firſt ſovereign of that 
people, having ſo highly offended the theo- 


* Firſt and Second Book of Samuel. Joſephus, book vi. 
chap. 9. and following. | 


cratic 


[ 46 ] 
cratic head of the Jewiſh empire, by diſobey- 


ing his commands relative to the deſtruction 
of the Amalekites, as to make him form the 


reſolution of taking the kingdom from him, 


the prophet Samuel was directed by Divine 


Inſpiration to go to Bethlehem, to anoint one 


of the ſons of Jeſle, in order that he may 
become the ſucceſſor of Saul, when the train 
of events, which were to render ſuch an event 


neceſſary, ſhould be completed. 


Samuel naturally thought that the eldeſt of 


Jeſſe's ſons was to be the object of his choice, 


not only on account of the priority of his 
birth, but the ſuperior dignity of his perſon 
to any of the others. But God, who judgeth 
not as man judgeth, by the outward appear- 
ance, preferring the mental qualifications and 
integrity of the youngeſt, directed the prophet 
to fix on him; and David was accordingly 
anointed after the uſual form. 


Notwithſtanding this young man did not 


equal his eldeſt brother in the height of his 
ſtature, and majeſty of his deportment, yet he 


wanted no perſonal or mental endowment 


that could render him worthy of the honour 
intended him. Iiis perſon was formed after 
one of Nature's moſt perfect models, ſuch as 

" | We 
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: we ſee delineated by the pencil of Corregio; 
and that both his natural and acquired accom- 
| pliſhments were far above the level of the 
b times, appears from every circumſtance of his 


life. 


In the following, the obſervation is remark- 
ably conſpicuous. Soon after David's ſelec- 
tion to the future ſovereignty of Iſrael, Saul 
being attacked with ſtrange demoniacal com- 
plaints, it was propoſed by his phyſicians, as 
the moſt effectual remedy they could point 
out for the cure of his perturbed mind, that 
a perſon ſhould be ſought for, who was 
ſkilful in playing upon the harp, and in re- 
citing hymns, in order to perform before the 
king. Upon this occaſion, when it is ra- 
tional to ſuppoſe the moſt able judges directed 
the choice, David, though the youngeſt ſon 
of a perſon at a diſtance from the royal reſi- 
dence, and whoſe uſual employment it was 
to tend his father's ſheep, was fixed on, in 
preference to all others, for the purpole— a 
certain proof that his abilities in that line were 
of the firſt rate. And we find he exerted/ 
them ſo happily, that whenever the evil ſpirit 
became turbulent, the melody of his voice, 
aided by the ſweet reverberations of his harp, 
| reſtored 
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reſtored the mind of Saul to its uſual plact- 


But what raiſed David ſo high in the eſti- 
matian of his countrymen, and ſerved as the 
foundation of his future glory, was his com- 
bat with Goliath, which, for its ſingularity, 
requires more than a curſory recital. 


The Philiſtines having with a great army 
invaded the country of the Iſraelites, Saul 


marched with his forces to oppoſe them. 


While the two armies lay encamped on two 
hills oppoſite to each other, one of the Philiſ- 
tines, named Goliath of Gath, came daily into 
the valley between the two camps, defying 
any one of the Iſraelites to meet him, and 
decide the conteſt by ſingle combat. © If,” 
exclaimed Goliath, © the man you ſhall chuſe 
vanquiſhes me, then will we be your ſer- 
vants; but if I prevail againſt him, and kill 
him, then ſhall ye be our ſervants, and ſerve 
us.” And this he continued to do for forty 
days, to the great terror of Saul and his troops, 
not a man daring to accept the challenge on 
account of his gigantic ſize, he being above 
four cubits in height, clad in complete ar- 
mour, and bearing weapons proportionable 


to his enormous bulk. 
| 2 About 
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About the expiration of this time, it hap- 
pened that Jeſſe ſent his ſon David to the 
camp, to carry ſome refreſhments to his three 
eldeſt brothers, who were with the army, 
and to enquire after their welfare; from 
whence we muſt conclude, though there ap- 
pears to be a chaſm in the hiſtory here, that 
as ſoon as Saul's diſorder had been removed 
by the muſical exertions of David, he returned 


to his former occupation of tending his fa- 
ther's flocks. 


Juſt as David arrived at the camp, the 
Philiſtine came to his wonted ſtation, and 
repeated aloud his defiance and reproaches. 
On hearing ſo glaring an inſult offered to his 
countrymen, the young man found his indig- 
nation arouſed; and he inſtantly declared, 
that he would accept the challenge of this 
vaunting infidel. Nor could the diſcourage- 
ment he met with from his eldeſt brother on 
making this declaration, (who, deſpiſing his 
youth and want of military {kill, reproved 
him for his preſumption, and bid him return 
to his flocks), deter him from adhering to 
his reſoltition. Impelled by that inviſible 
power who was planning his future eleva- 
tion, he was not to be ſilenced, but continued 
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publicly to expreſs his deſign, till at length it 
reached the ears of the king. 


As ſoon as Saul received the information, 

he ordered David to be brought before him, 
and interrogated him relative to the truth of 
the report; upon which David thus addreſſed 
him: © Be not diſmayed, O king! at the 
inſolence of this uncircumciſed Philiſtine, for 
I will go down and meet him; and I truſt, 
although there is ſuch a vaſt diſproportion in 
our ſtrength and ſtature, that I ſhall be able to 
rid thee of ſo troubleſome an enemy.” 


Saul admired the ſpirit of the young man; 
but reflecting on the diſparity of the age, 
ſize, and military knowledge of the two com- 
batants, would have diſſuaded him from un- 
dertaking the combat. How canſt thou, 
ſaid the king, attempt ſo hazardous an en- 
counter, who art but a ſtripling, and thy op- 
ponent not only a man exceeding all others 
in ſtrength and bulk, but one that has been a 
warrior from his youth ?” 


Judge not of my abilities by my appear- 
ance, O king !” replied David, (while firm- 
neſs, tempered by modeſty, beamed from his 


engaging 


as I kept my father's flock, as hungry lion 


having overpowered him by dint of ſtrength 


Thy ſervant, O king! flew both the lion and 
the bear; and God, in whole ſtrength I go 


- truſt, enable me to vanquiſh him with the 


who delivered me out of their power, can 


him with his own warlike accoutrements, and 
permitted him to meet the Philiſtine : but 


his gigantic adverſary. 


19 
engaging countenance); © for, not long ago, 


ruſhed from a thicket, and carried off a lamb. 
Although unarmed, I inſtantly purſued him, 
and reſcued the bleating animal from his ſa- 
vage gripe : upon which he turned to attack 
me, when I ſeized him by the beard,-and, 


and reſolution, ſlew him. A bear, likewiſe, 


upon another day, feized one of my flock, 
and I vanquiſhed him with the ſame eaſe. 


to meet this uncircumciſed Philiſtine, will, I 


ſame facility I did the two wild beaſts. He 
likewife deliver me out of his. 


David appearing thus refolute, Saul armed 


the armour proving cumberſome to the 
young hero, he laid it aſide; and taking his 
ſtaff in his hand, went to a neighbouring 
brook, from whence he choſe five ſmooth 
ſtones, which he put into his ſcrip ; and with 
theſe and his ſling only, advanced towards 
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Goliath ſeeing David approach with ſuch 

trivial weapons, and the bearer of them ſuch 
a ſtripling, he condemned and ridiculed him, 
ſaying, © Am I a dog, that thou comeſt againſt 
me with ſtaves?” After which he curſed 
him by his gods. But the ſon of Jeſſe, not 
in the leaſt intimidated, marched boldly on, 


| and, as he came near him, thus ſaid: © Thou 


comeſt towards me with a ſword, a ſpear, and 
a ſhield ; but I meet thee in the name of the 
Lord of Hoſts, the God of the armies of Iſ- 


5 rael, whom thou haſt defied; and this day 


will he moſt aſſuredly deliver thee into my 
hands, and the whole of the army to which 
thou belongeſt alſo into the hands of my 
countrymen; and we will give your carcaſes 
to the fowls of the air, and to the wild beaſts 
of the earth, that all the world might know 
there is a God in Iſrael, who ſaveth not with 
the ſword and the ſpear, but by his mighty 
power.“ | 


Having faid this, David moved on; and 


taking one of the pebbles from his ſcrip, 


ſlung it with ſo much ftrength and dexterity, 
that it entered the forehead of the vaunting 
Philiftine, and, ſinking deep into his ſkull, 
brought his gigantic body to the ground. 
As ſoon as he fell, his conqueror took the 

{word 


=o 
ſword which belonged to him, having brought 


none of his own, and with it ſevered the 
head from the body. 


The Philiſtines no ſooner ſaw that their 
champion, whom they thought invincible, 
was overcome, than they were ſtruck with a 
{ſudden panic, and fled with great precipita- 
tion. The Ifraelitiſh army, taking advant- 
age of their diſmay, fell inſtantly upon them, 
and having totally overthrown them, purſued 
them, with very great ſlaughter, into their 
own dominions. Thus, by the unexpected, 
but providential, interference of this young 
ſhepherd, was Saul delivered from the adver- 
ſaries he had lately ſo much dreaded, 


* 


From that moment, a friendſhip, founded 
on a ſimilarity of temper and manners, took 
place between David and Jonathan the ſon 
of king Saul, a young man of the moſt 
amiable diſpoſition and virtuous ſentiments. 
« The ſoul of Jonathan,” as emphatically 
expreſſed in Sacred Writ, was knit with 
the ſoul of David, and Jonathan loved him 
as his own ſoul.” And ſo rapid was the pro- 
greſs of this intellectual union, that the very 
day after the battle, they entered into a ſolemn 
covenant with each other, as a confirmation 
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of his fincerity, in which Jonathan preſented 
his new friend with the robe he then wore, 
together with all his habiliments, even to his 
ſword, his bow, and hisgirdle;—gifts eſteemed 
the ſureſt token of cordial affection. 


The friendſhip of Nyſus and Euryalus, 
which the pen of Virgil has immortalized, does 
not appear to have been more ſincere or more 
fervent than that which now ſubſiſted between 
Jonathan and David. And on every occaſion, 
where the former could promote the intereſt 
of the latter, or ſoften the reſentment which 
was ſoon after generated in the boſom of his 
father againſt him, he did it with the utmoſt 
alacrity, and with unabated perſeverance. 


The war being thus happily concluded, 


Saul would not permit the conqueror of 


Goliath to return to his paſtoral employment, 
but took him with him; and having confer- 
red many favours upon him, appointed him 
to a poſt of conſiderable importance in his 
armies. | 


But the unhappy diſpoſition of the king 
did not ſuffer this pleaſing reverſe of David's 
fortune to remain long undiſturbed : for, even 
while the m_y marched back from the over- 

throw 


2. 
throw of the Philiſtines, Saul became exaſpe- 
rated againſt him, through an incident which 


aroſe from his merit, and the eſteem he was 


held in by the people. 


According to the cuſtom of thoſe times, 
the women came out of the cities and towns 
near which the troops paſſed, to welcome 
their victorious defenders. Upon theſe oc- 
caſions they ſung reſponſively the martial 
deeds of thoſe whom they thus honoured, 
accompanying their, voices with their cym- 
bals, tabrets, and other inſtruments of muſic. 
Unfortunately for David, they aſcribed to 
him, in their ſongs, the greateſt degree of 
merit, ſaying, * Saul has ſlain his thouſands, 
and David his ten thouſands.” 


This partiality in favour of David, excited 
in the breaſt of Saul a jealouſy, which was 
never after eradicated. From thence forward 
he beheld him with an envious eye; and he 
took every ſtep in his power, without draw- 
ing on himſelf the cenſure of the people, to 
bring about his deſtruction. Inſtead of be- 
ſtowing his eldeſt daughter Merab upon him, 
_ agreeable to a proclamation he had cauſed to 
be iſſued out when the gigantic Philiſtine 
daily inſulted him, ſhe was given to another; 
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and after he had learned that his daughter 
Michal loved David, he would not conſent 
to their union, but on condition of his under- 
taking an enterprize againſt the Philiſtines, 
which would be attended with extreme ha- 


zard. David, however, completed it in ſafety; 


and the king being now unable to form a 
further pretext for withholding the fulfilment 


of her promiſe, their marriage was ſoon after 
ſolemnized, 


The more prudently and uprightly David 
acted, and the more popular he became 
thereby, ſo much the more Saul's rancour 


and jealouſy increaſed ; 2 length it arrived 


at ſo great a height, that he enjoined his ſon 


Jonathan and his principal chieſtains to put 


him to death, whenever a favourable oppor- 
tunity ſhould offer. 1 


But Jonathan, whoſe friendſhip for David 
increaſed with the knowledge of his worth, 
on receiving the ſanguinary mandate, thus 
remonſtrated with his father in behalf of his 
friend: Let not the king, my father, be 
thus incenſed againſt his ſervant David. His 
conduct has not deſerved ſuch treatment at 
thy hands. Did he not venture his life, be- 
yond any other, for the ſervice of thee and 

| | thy 
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thy people, when he combated the gigantic 
Philiſtine? Was it not entirely through his 
ſucceſs in that encounter, that their army was 
afterwards totally overthrown? And has not 
the whole of his conduct fince, in the ſtations 
to which thou haſt raiſed him, been perfectly 
conformable to rectitude and prudence ? Has 
he not, by repeated acts of valour, arrived at 
the honour of being thy ſon-in-law ? Why, 
then, wilt thou ſo ſoon make thy daughter a 
widow ? Reflect a moment, my father, and 
I dare ſay you will lee the impropriety of 


your commands.“ 
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Saul, overcome by theſe affectionate remon- 
ſtrances, yielded to the wiſhes of his ſon, and 
promiſed to lay aſide his reſentment towards 
David, confirming it with an oath. Jona- 
than no ſooner received this favourable de- 
claration, than he flew with tranſport to his 
friend, and communicated to him the joyful 

tidings; nor would he reſt ſatisfied, till he 
had led David to his father, and brought about 
an apparent reconciliation between them, 


The Philiſtines having ſome time after made 

a freſh irruption into the Hebrew territories, 
Saul gave the command of his army to Da- 
vid, and lent him againſt them. In this 
expedition 
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expedition he was likewiſe ſucceſsful. He 
defeated them with great ſlaughter, and re- 
turned once more crowned with honour. 
This ſucceſs reviving the jealous appre- 
henſions of the king, he again ſought to 
deſtroy David! and he found an early op- 
portunity of attempting it; for a paroxiſm 
of his demoniacal complaint returning, he 
ſent for David to play and ſing before him 


as uſual; and while he was engaged in his 


employment, ſeized a ſpear which ftood by 


him, and threw it at him with all his might. 


David, however, being aware of the king's 
deſign, dexterouſly avoided the weapon, 
and haſtily retired from the royal preſence. 


From this time, David became the object 
of Saul's perſecution; nor was it in the 
power of Jonathan to mitigate, ſave for a 
few intervals, his father's enmity againſt 
him. David was conſequently conſtrained 


to ſeek for ſhelter in ſeveral diſtant places, 


and continued in exile for ſome years. 
During that period, various adventures befel 
him; but our limits not permitting a re- 
capitulation of them, we muſt refer thoſe 
who wiſh to trace him through every move- 
ment, to the Firſt Book of Samuel, and to 
Joſephus. 


The 
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The following proofs of David's modera- 
tion muſt not however be omitted; as they 
tend to ſhew, that he harboured no in- 


veteracy againſt Saul, notwithſtanding his 


unmerited perſecution; but, on the contrary, 
that his heart was ſtored with loyalty and 
forbearance to an uncommon degree. 


Saul, at the head of three thouſand of his 
troops, being in purſuit of David, (Who was 


at this time in the wilderneſs of Engedi, and 
had been joined by about four hundred men), 
Nature requiring exoneration, the king re- 
tired for that purpoſe. into a cave which 


ſtood by the way- ſide. In this cave, for it 
was very extenſive, David and his adherents 
lay concealed. A favourable opportunity 
now preſented itſelf to him, of deſtroying the 
man who unjuſtly ſought his life, and there- 
by putting an end to his exile. But, inſtead 
of liſtening to the incitements of his com- 
panions, who all thought ſo opportune a 
moment ought not to be miſſed, he only 
advanced, unobſerved, to the place where 
the king was, and cut off the ſkirt of his 
robe; then following him at a diſtance, as 
he left the cave, David ſhowed him what 
he had done, and endeavoured to convince 
him, by this proof of his forbearance, that 


he 


he had never deſerved the ſuſpicions which 


he had entertained againſt him. Saul, amazed 
at ſo unexpected an incident, and greatly 
affected by ſuch an unexampled inſtance of 
moderation, exclaimed, Is this really thy 
voice, my ſon David; and haſt thou done 


this?” And his obdurate heart being for a 


moment ſoftened by the ſudden impulſe, he 
wept aloud. Of courſe, a temporary recon- 
ciliation took place. ; 

We ſoon after read, that on another oc- 
caſion, nearly a ſimilar circumſtance hap- 
pened at a place named Hachilah, while 
Saul was again in purſuit of his exiled ſon- 
in-law. Here David entered the camp of 
Saul, juſt before the morning dawned, and, 
making his way to the royal tent, found the 
king and his principal officers aſleep. But, 
being actuated by the ſame moderation, and 
the ſame veneration for the Lord's an- 
nointed, as when Saul lay at his mercy be- 
fore, he only carried off his ſpear and his 


cruſe of water, which ſtood by his bed-fide, 


without offering any injury to his perſon, as 
a proof of his having poſſeſſed the power 
of acting otherwiſe. A reconciliation now 
likewiſe took place, but of the ſame weak 
tenure as the former, 
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After this we find, that David, ſo cloſely 
was he purſued by Saul, was obliged to take 
refuge in the territories of the Philiſtines, 
where Achiſh, king of Gath, gave him a 
village, named Ziklag, for the reſidence of 
himſelf and his companions. And here he 
abode for a year and four months : about the 
expiration of which time, the kings of the 
Philiſtines united themſelves together, and 
made an inroad into the Hebrew domi- 
nions. 


And now the period arrived, when the 
denunciations againſt Saul, that he ſhould be 
cut off from his kingdom and people, and be 
ſucceeded by the man he perſecuted, were to 
be accompliſhed. He collected all his forces, 
and marched to repel the invaders, but with- 
out ſucceſs. 'The two armies met, and the 
Iſraelites, being overpowered, were defeated 
with great ſlaughter. Jonathan, with two 
others of the king's ſons, were among the 


flain. As for Saul himſelf, being ſorely 


wounded, and finding the event of the day 


greatly in his disfavour, he requeſted his 


| ſword-bearer to diſpatch him, left he ſhould 
fall into the hands of his enemies, and they 


ſhould treat him in an ignominious manner 


before they flew him. But his attendant 
| | being 


1 
being unwilling to embrue his hands in his 
maſter's blood, the king fell upon his own 


ſword; and, as ſoon as he had done fo, his 
armour-bearer followed his example. 


This ſad cataſtrophe was made known to 
David, who ſtill reſided at Ziklag, the third 
day after it had happened. But, far from 
rejoicing at the death of the man that had fo 
long and ſo unjuſtly perſecuted him, he felt 
the ſincereſt ſorrow at the melancholy event, 
and lamented the loſs of him and his ſons, 
particularly of his beloved friend Jonathan, 
in ſuch pathetic and expreſſive language, as 
| plainly ſpoke the reality and magnitude of 
[ | his woe. Some of the ſentences uttered by 
T | him on this occaſion, have been handed 
| down to us, and contain all the flowery 
| beauties of the Eaſtern poetry. 


After the death of Saul, David left the | 
dominions of the Philiſtines, and returned 

with his ſmall band of faithful adherents to 

his own country. And when he arrived in 

} | the city of Hebron, the principal men of 
| Judah came to him, and choſe him for their 
king. This was a capital ſtep to David's 

exaltation; but it was upwards of ſeven 

years, through the oppoſition he met with | 

| 2 | from 


Fl 
from a ſurviving ſon of Saul, before he at- 
tained the throne of Iſrael. At the expira- 
tion of that time he mounted it, amidſt the 
acclamations of a united people, and reigned 
over Judah and Iſrael more than forty years. 


Thus, a younger ſon, whoſe employment 
was to tend his father's ſheep, and without 
the moſt diſtant proſpe& of ſuch an eleva- 
tion, was David raiſed, by © that unſeen 
hand which makes all our moves,” to rule 
over two extenſive kingdoms. His come- 
lineſs and valour firſt made him conſpicuous, | 
and procured him the eſteem of the Hebrews. 1 
His amiable manners confirmed that eſteem; 
and when he became their king, wiſdom 
and piety being added to thoſe qualities, and 
all ſhining forth in an eminent degree, ren- 
dered him a great and celebrated potentate, 
and enabled him to make thoſe over whom 


[ he reigned, a flouriſhing and happy people. 
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Beauty has pow'r to ſoothe the ſavage breaſt; 
Through ev'ry age its empire ſtands confeſt: 
Its faſcinating nod all ranks obey, 

And cen the ſcepter'd monarch owns its ſway. 


A LONG ſucceſſion of princes mounted 


the throne on which David (as re- 
cited in the foregoing inſtance) had, through 
the divine favour, been ſeated, and ſwayed 
his ſceptre in Jeruſalem. But, alas! many 
of them deviated from the path of piety and 
prudence, in which their predeceſſor had 
ſteadily walked. Forgetful of the precepts 
of their holy law, and of his great example, 
inſtead of worſhipping the God of Abraham, 


. of Iſaac, and of Jacob, who in ſo many ſig- 
nal inftances had been the governor, the 


friend, and the guardian of their forefathers, 
they turned aſide, and worſhipped the fic- 


* Book of Either. Joſeph. Antiq. book ii. chap. 6. 
| | titious 
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titious deities of the ſurrounding nations; 
appropriating their ſacred groves to their 
images, and entering into all the ſuperſtitious 
rites of the moſt profeſſed idolaters. 


Theſe repeated deviations from the true 


religion, did not go unpuniſhed. During the 
reign of Manaſſeh, the city of Jeruſalem was 
taken by the Aſſyrians, and that prince car- 
ried away captive to Babylon; but humbling 
himſelf before the God of his fathers, and 
repenting of his idolatries, he was ſhortly 
after reſtored to his kingdom. Zedekiah, 
one of his ſucceſſors, not long after, purſuing 
the ſame ſteps, without being at any time 
conſcious of the impropriety of them, and 
likewiſe rebelling againſt Nebuchadnezzar, 
the city of Jeruſalem was, by order of that 


monarch, ſacked and deſtroyed; the magni- 


ficent temple which Solomon had built, with 
ſo much labour and expence, was razed to 


the ground; its ſacred implements and trea- 


ſures ſeized by the conquerors, and all thoſe 
who eſcaped the ſword carried to Babylon, 
where they remained in a ſtate of captivity 
till they were reſtored by Cyrus to their 
freedom, and permitted to rebuild their city. 


During the period of this captivity, ano- 
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ther ſignal inſtance of the mvutability of for- 
tune is obſervable in the occurrences of the life 
of Mordecai, one of the principal of the cap- 
tive Jews, and Eſther, a niece of his, whom, 
upon the death of her parents, he had taken 
under his protection, and brought up as his 
own daughter, in the city of Babylon, where 
he reſided. The exquiſite beauty of this 
Ifraehtiſh damſel raiſed her to the throne of 
Aſſyria, and was likewiſe the cauſe of the 
exaltation of Mordecai. 


Ahaſuerus, (as he is named by the Jewiſh 
writers, but by the Greeks, Artaxerxes) ſuc- 
ceeded his father Xerxes, to the united ſo- 
vereignty of the Medes and Perſians, an 
empire which at that time was comprized of 
one hundred and twenty-ſeven provinces, 
extending from India to Ethiopia; and when 
he had regulated all the concerns of this vaſt 
tract, which was not till the third year of 
his reign, he cauſed the governors of the 
ſeveral provinces, and their dependents, to be 
invited to a ſplendid and ſumptuous enter- 
tainment at Suſa, where he kept his court, 


During the ſolemnity of this feaſt, which 
laſted one hundred and eighty days, nothing 
was omitted that could diſplay the magnifi- 


ee 
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cence and courteſy of ſo great a prince. And, 
as a proof of the king's attention to render 
his gueſts as happy as it was in his power to 
make them, he propoſed to treat them with 
a ſight of Vaſhti, his queen, who was 
eſteemed the moſt beautiful woman of the 
age. | | 


But it being the cuſtom, even in thoſe 


days, among the eaſtern nations, that the 
women ſhould be ſeen only by their domeſ- 
tics, and not expoſed to the public eye, 


| Vaſhti repeatedly refuſed to obey the royal 


mandate. At which Ahaſuerus was fo 
exaſperated, that, as ſoon as the feſtivity 
was over, having conſulted the ſages of his 
court upon the occaſion, he thought proper 
to put her away; and in order to ſupply 
her place, he cauſed the fineſt women in his 
dominions to be ſelected for his choice. 


Among thoſe who were brought for that 
purpoſe, was Eſther; whoſe ſingular adven- 
tures have been thought worthy a place in 


Holy Record. This virgin ſo excelled all 


the reſt in the graces of her perſon and car- 
riage, that ſhe was treated with uncommon 


care and reſpect by the eunuch to whoſe 
charge ihe was committed, and was ſupplied 
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by him with coſtly eſſences and perfumes, 
together with every ornamental curioſity that 
could contribute to heighten her charms. 


The number of virgins thus collected for 


the king's approbation, amounted to four 


hundred ; who were brought by turns to his 
bed, and in the morning reſtored to the care 
of the eunuchs, till his choice ſhould be 
made. But when, in the courſe of the ro- 
tation, Eſther became his companion for the 
night, he was ſo tranſported with her per- 
ſonal charms, and engaging demeanour, that 
he gave her the preference to all the others, 
and made her his wife. Their nuptials were 
accordingly celebrated in the preſence of his 
principal nobility, before whom he himſelf 
placed the crown on her head; and an en- 
tertainment and public rejoicings followed, 
which laſted a month. So intoxicated was 
Ahaſuerus with the felicity he enjoyed, that 
he made no enquiry relative to the country 
or extraction of his fair bride. 


Upon this unexpected elevation of Eſther, 
her uncle Mordecai removed from Babylon 
to Suſa, where he often waited at the gate 
of the palace, in hopes of being able ſome- 
times to obtain a ſight of his much-loved 
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niece, and that' he might the more readily 


Hear of her welfare. 


About this time Ahaſuerus. paſſed an or- 
dinance, importing, that none of his houſe- 
hold ſhould preſume to approach his pre- 
ſence while he was ſeated on his throne, 
and engaged in the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
on forfeiture of their lives. As the king 
then uſually ſat with a golden ſceptre in his 
hand, unleſs that was extended to the per- 
ſons offending, and they were permitted to 
kiſs it, nothing could exempt them from the 
penalty. 


It happened, not long after, that two of 
the chamberlains, or eunuchs, whoſe names 
were Bigthan and Tereſh, entered into a 
conſpiracy againſt the perſon of their royal 
maſter. Barnabarus, a ſervant to one of the 
conſpirators, who was a Jew by extraction, 
diſcovered this treachery to Mordecai the 
queen's uncle; and, through the medium of 


Eſther, the king was appriſed of his danger. 


Enquiry was accordingly made into the 
affair, and the traitors being convicted, ſuf- 
fered for their crime. For this ſervice Mor- 
decal received no other reward than that of 
having the tranſaction entered in the records 
. F 3 1 
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of the ſtate, and being allowed the privilege 


of admiſſion to the palace, on the ſame foot- 
ing as the domeſtics. 


An Amalekite, of the name of Haman, 
had now become the favourite of Ahaſuerus; 
and, as the favourites of monarchs uſually do, 


he thought himſelf entitled to the moſt ſer- 


vile adulation from all beneath him. So that 
whoever happened to be in his way, as he 
paſſed and repaſſed to and from the royal 
preſence, paid him the moſt profound rever- 
ence. Mordecai alone ſtood excepted. Cere- 
monies of this nature being contrary to the 
practice of his nation, he refuſed to pay Ha- 
man that ſubmiſſion which others did. The 
favourite's offended pride took fire at this 
neglect, and he determined to avenge himſelf, 


not only of Mordecai, but to extend his 
vengeance to all the captive Jews; a people 


peculiarly diſguſtful to the Amalekites, that 
nation having formerly been ſubdued, and 


nearly exterminated by the children of 


Iſrael. 


In order to effect this purpoſe, he endea- 
voured to prejudice the king againſt them, 


by inſinuating, as opportunity offered, that 


they were unſociable, and ſingular in their 
| 1 manners, 
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1 
manners, given up to ſuperſtitious cuſtoms 
and ceremonies, and, being diſtributed 


throughout every part of his dominions, 
were dangerous to the government. Theſe 


repreſentations had ſuch an effect upon the 
mind of Ahaſuerus, that he iſſued a decree, 


commanding the governors of the different 


Provinces, upon a certain day, to put all the 
Jews therein to the ſword, without excepting 
age or ſex. in Pay Es 


As ſoon as Mordecai was informed of the 
tenor of this proclamation, he rent his gar- 
ments, (as the manner of the Jews on any 
calamity was), and, covering himſelf with 
ſackcloth, ſtrewed aſhes on his head. In 
this condition he ſat himſelf down without 
the gates of the palace; no perſon being per- 


| mitted to enter them in a garb ſo uncourtly. 


Such an incident could not fail to reach 
the ears of Efther, who, notwithſtanding her 
elevation, ſtill entertained the higheſt reſpect 
and affection for her uncle. She accordingly 


ſent to know the reaſon of his ſudden de- 


jection. Mordecai ſoon made known the 
cauſe of it, by ſending her a copy of the edict 
for extirpating the Jews, with a requeſt that 

5 1 


E 


ſhe would exert herſelf to the utmoſt in the 
behalf of her country-folks. 


Theſe tidings were received by Eſther with 
the moſt poignant concern; but the king's 
prohibition preventing her from making an 
application to him till he ſhould think pro- 
per to ſend for her, ſhe informed Mordecai 
of her inability to comply with his requeſt, 
however intereſted her heart was in the 
_ cauſe, 


To this her uncle returned for anſwer, 
that as the very being of all her relatives, and 
of the whole Jewiſh race, depended on her 
immediate exertions, he begged ſhe would 
not put her own perſonal ſafety in compe- 
tition with their welfare; but, inſtantly pre- 
ſent herſelf before the king, and implore his 
clemency; truſting to the power ſhe had 
acquired over him, for obtaining his for- 
_ giveneſs. 


This injunction had its due weight with 
Eſther; and, in return, ſhe intreated her 
uncle to enjoin a public faſt of three days 
among the Jews reſident in Suſa and its vici- 
nity, in order to procure the bleſſing of God 

| | - on 
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on her attempt in favour of her devoted 
countrymen. As ſoon as ſhe received advice 
that this general faſt had commenced, ſhe 
_ clothed herſelf in mourning weeds; abſtained 
from meat, drink, and every ſenſual ſatisfac- 
tion; and, proſtrating herſelf towards Jeruſa- 
lem, after the cuſtom of her country, ſhe 
ſpent the three days in fervent and pious 
importunity to Heaven. | ; 


Ihe appointed time of humiliation being 
expired, ſhe threw aſide the dreſs, which had 
been emblematical of her ſorrow, and, putting 

on her moſt ſumptuous and becoming ap- 
parel, ſhe preſented herſelf before the king, 
attended by two handmaids, one of whom 
ſhe gently leaned on, and the other bearing 
5 her train. 


— — — — 
— — CEC any een rmotnaes; 


A bluſh, that added luſtre to her charms, 
ſpread itſelf over her lovely countenance, as, 
with down-caſt eyes, ſhe approached the royal 
preſence; but ſhe no ſooner beheld the gran- 
deur with which the king was ſurrounded, 
mounted on a ſuperb throne, and arrayed 
in habiliments ſparkling with gold and pre- 
cious ſtones, than ſhe was ſeized with an 
univerſal trepidation; — her faculties were 

| over- 
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overpowered, and ſhe fell ſenſeleſs into the 
arms of her attendants. . 


Ahaſuerus, alarmed for a life ſo dear to 
him, inſtantly ſtretched forth his ſceptre, the 
token of forgiveneſs; and, with the utmoſt 
condeſcenſion and tenderneſs, endeavoured to 
diſſipate her fears. His endeavours were not 
ineffectual: Eſther, by degrees, recovered, 
and in a faint and languiſhing tone of voice, 
apologized for her abrupt entrance into his 
royal preſence, contrary to his prohibition: 
This ſhe did in ſo graceful and tender a 
manner, that the king, finding all the ſympæ- 
thetic tenderneſs which glowed in his boſom 
inſtantly arouted, aſſured her not only of his 
forgiveneſs, but gave her his promiſe that 
he would grant the requeſt ſhe was about to 
make, though it amounted to one half of his 
dominions. 


Encouraged by theſe aſſurances, Eſther 
informed his majeſty, that the reaſon why 
ſhe had thus intruded upon him was, to in- 
treat that he would partake of a little repaſt 
ſhe had provided for him, and permit 
Haman to attend him. The king readily 
accepted the invitation, and Eſther departed 
with 


EE. 


with a dignity adorned by a graceful humi- 
lity, that fully eſtabliſhed her empire over the 
| heart of the Aſſyrian monarch. 


At the banquet, Ahaſuerus appeared to be 


highly pleaſed with the reception he met 


with; and when the circulating goblet had 


exhilarated his ſpirits, he repeated his aſſur- 


ance of granting his lovely entertainer her 
requeſt, whatever it might be. My only 
requeſt at preſent is,” replied Eſther, © that 
if I have found favour in your majeſty's 
ſight, and the banquet of to-day has proved 
acceptable, you will deign to honour me 
with your company again to-morrow, at- 
tended alſo by Haman, when I will make 
known to my royal maſter the wiſh of my 
heart.” | 


As Haman returned to his houſe, elated 


with the diſtinguiſhed honour of being the 
only partaker, with the king, of Eſther's 
treat, he happened to paſs Mordecai, who 
was ſitting, according to his cuſtom, at the 
gate of the palace. Finding that the Jew 
ſtill continued to refuſe him that homage 
which others paid him, he felt his choler 
riſe; and, caſting a ſcornful glance at him, 
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longed to wreak his vengeance on him, with- 
out waiting for the effect of the royal edict. 


When he got home, he related to Zereſh 
his wife, and ſome of his particular friends, 
the tranſactions of the day. He dwelt with 
pleaſure on the honour he had enjoyed in 
accompanying the king to the banquet, and 
exulted afreſh on the unbounded confidence 
his royal maſter repoſed in him. And yet,” 
cried Haman, © What avails all this What 
avail my riches, my numerous offspring, and 
the favour of Ahaſuerus, if a reptile can rob 
me of my peace? To-morrow I am to enjoy 
the ſame high honour ;—1, and I alone, am 
to attend my royal maſter to the queen's 
banquet; and yet, what will it profit me, 
while a captive Jew, whom I conſtantly en- 
counter at the gate of the palace, refuſes me 
that homage my elevated ſtation demands?“ 
« Grieve not thyſelf thus,” returned Zereſh; 
is it not in thy power to remove this ill- 
mannered Iſraelite whenever thou pleaſeſt?“ 
Having faid this, ſhe adviſed him to have a 
gallows erected in the court of his houſe, 
whereon to hang Mordecai; not doubting, 
but from the confidence Haman ſeemed to 
enjoy with the king, that he would be able 

; readily 
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readily to obtain a mandate for that purpoſe. 

„And, to make thy triumph the more con- 

ſpicuous, exclaimed Zereſh, © let the gal- 
loves be at leaſt fifty cubits high.” 


An unſeen hand was, however, at this 
time, employed in counteracting theſe pur- 
poſes; for, that very night, the king being 
reſtleſs, and not inclined to ſleep, he com- 
manded his ſecretary to bring him the re- 
cords of the ſtate, both ancient and modern, 
and to read them to him, in order that, by 
way of inſtruction as well as amuſement, he 
might compare the occurrences of his reign 
with ſome of the former. 


The ſecretary accordingly read ſeveral in- 
ſtances where worthy actions had been libe- 
rally rewarded by ſome of his anceſtors; and 
at length coming to the record which had 
been made ſome years before, relative to the 


conſpiracy of Bigthan and Tereſh, with the 


diſcovery of their treaſon by Mordecai, 


„Well!“ cried Ahaſuerus, © and what re- 
ward has Mordecai received for this ſingular 


piece of ſervice?” © No mention is made in 


the relation, of any reward,” replied the ſe- 
' cretary. Upon which, the king bid him ftop 
there, and ſee if any of the officers of the 

| court 
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court were in waiting at the gate of the pa- 


lace; and on being told that Haman was 
there, he ordered him to be called in. 


The favourite had reſted, during the night, 
no better than his royal maſter. The diſre- 
ſpectful behaviour of Mordecai having em- 
bittered every thought, and robbed him of 
reſt, he had riſen thus early in order to ob- 
tain permiſſion from the king to revenge 
himſelf upon the haughty Jew. 


But, how uncertain are the events of the 
coming hour! How often are our ſureſt 
and beſt concerted plans circumvented! No 
ſooner had Haman entered the apartment of 
Ahaſuerus, than he was thus addreſſed by 
him: What mark of honour would you 
adviſe me, Haman, to beſtow upon the per- 
ſon I am under the greateſt of all obligations 
to, and which I would with to confer with 
a munificence becoming my ſituation, and a 
due ſenſe of the favour?” 

Haman, ſuppoſing that this recompence 
could only be intended for himſelf, as no 
one ſtood ſo high in the king's favour, replied 
without heſitation, © Let the man whom 
the king deigns to honour, be clothed in 


4 your 


1 
your majeſty's royal robes: let the crown 
you wear be placed on his head, and let him 
be mounted on your horſe of ſtate. Thus 
mounted and adorned, let one of the princi- 
pal officers of your houſehold lead the horſe 
by the bridle through the ſtreets of the city, 
exclaiming as he goes, Thus ſhall it be 
done to the man whom the king delighteth 
to honour.” 


c Be thou then, Haman,” returned the 
king, © as the perſon in whom TI repoſe the 
greateſt confidence, the diſpenſer of the re- 
ward thou haſt thyſelf adjudged. Go take 
the horſe, the apparel, and the crown ; and 
having found one Mordecai, a Jew, fulfil 
thy counſel, which I much approve of in 
every point; for to that man am I indebted 
for my life, and I am ſorry to ſay the obli- 


gation to this hour remains unrepaid.” | 


A thunderbolt could not have rendered 
Haman more torpid. There was, however, 
no refuſing to execute the decree which he 
had unwittingly dictated. To his great mor- 
tification, he found himſelf compelled to ho- 
nour the very man whom of all others he 
molt hated. With perturbations not to be 
deſcribed, he laid hold of the bridle; and 
os having 
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having executed the unſavoury taſk, return- 
ed, overwhelmed with fatigue and chagrin, 
to the palace gates.— To an obſervant eye, 
ſimilar inſtances of ſuch an unexpected exal- 

tation of the humble, and humiliation of the 
proud, are frequently diſcernible. | 


As ſoon as the diſguſtful ceremony was at 
an end, Haman retired to his houſe, to give 
vent to his vexation and diſappointment. He 
there met with but little conſolation; for, upon 
his relating the incidents of the day to his 
wife and friends, impelled by an internal im- 
pulſe not to be accounted for, the former 
prognoſticated his downfal. This unex- 
pected triumph of the Jew over thee,” ſaid 
Zereſh, is too ſure a preſage that his fate 
will outweigh thine. The God of the Iſrae- 
lites is a powerful God. In many inſtances, 
according to their account, has he protected 
them, and will, I fear, do ſo now.“ 


While Haman and his friends were diſ- 
courſing in this manner, a meſſenger arrived 
from the queen, to haſten him to the ban- 
quet which ſhe had prepared for the king 
and him. As the meſſenger entered the 
houſe, he could not help obſerving the gallows 
which Haman had cauſed to be erected in 

his 
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his court- yard; and curioſity prompting him ; 


to enquire for what purpoſe it was erected, 


one of the ſervants told him it was intended 


to hang Mordecai upon, who had much dif- 


PRA his maſter. 


Efther's ſecond banquet was no leſs agree- 
able to the king than the firſt had been ; and 
as ſoon as the ſpirits of her royal gueſt were 
exhilarated, he repeated the queſtion ta his 


lovely conſort which he had put to her the 


preceding day, with the renewed aſſurance of 
granting her requeſt, though at the expence 
of half his 


She now found courage to urge her ſuit; 


« My lord,” ſaid ſhe, with a dejected ibook, 


e the ſubject to which I wiſh to beſpeak your 


attention is, the decree you have lately iſſued 


for the deſtruction of the Jews; a people 
whom your predeceſſors brought away cap- 
tive from their country, and one of whom I 
am. Had it been your royal will that they 


had been transferred from your's to a ſeverer 
captivity, I ſhould not have troubled your 
majeſty with my complaint; but to have 
them utterly exterminated, and that without 


having been guilty of any crime againſt 
yourlelt or your government, merely to gra- 
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tify the revenge of one man, has induced me 
to break through the rules you have laid 
down, in order to ſupplicate your clemency 
in behalf of a diſtreſſed and injured nation.” 


« Who is it,” aſked the king, © that has 


thus ſought the ruin of your people?“ 
„The man, replied Eſther, with an heroic 
firmneſs, that ſits at the ſame table with 
your majeſty.” . What! Haman?” ex- 
claimed the king : and finding his indigna- 
tion incited to a degree that might have hur- 
ried on to ſome act inconſiſtent with a day 
of feſtivity, he roſe from his ſeat, and retired 
into the garden. 


In the mean while, Haman perceiving a 
ſtorm to be gathering, which Eſther's power 
over the king could alone prevent from fall- 
ing on his head; he endeavoured to depre- 
cate her reſentment, and to obtain, by ex- 
cuſes, her forgiveneſs, as preparatory to that 
of his royal maſter. And his mind being 
too much agitated to attend to decorum in 
his earneſtneſs to do this, he threw himſelf 
in a ſupplicating attitude upon the ſame bed 
| whereon the queen, after the eaſtern faſhion, 


lay. Fo 
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The king at that inſtant happening to re- 


turn, and obſerving the familiar poſition of 


Haman, was more exaſperated at this cir- 
cumſtance than he had been at Eſther's accu- 
ſation. © Villain!” cried he, with a fierce- 
neſs in his voice and geſture that rivetted 
Haman to the ſpot ; ©* doſt thou carry thy 
inſolence ſo far as to attempt the honour of 
my wife ? thy life ſhall inſtantly atone for 
the inſult.” 


Theſe words were no ſooner uttered by 


the enraged monarch, than the mutes, who 


were at hand, covered the face of the offend- 
ing favourite, and were, hurrying him away; 


when the chamberlain, who had been ſent to 


ſummon Haman to the banquet, telling the 
king that he had obſerved-a gallows near his 


| houſe, of an extraordinary height, on which, 


according to the information received from 


one of his ſervants, he intended to have hung 


Mordecai ; Ahaſuerus ordered him to be 
taken away, and executed without, delay on 
the ſame gallows, 


„An admirable proof of the juſtice and 
wiſdom of God, and of the harmony of his 
providences, is here conſpicuous, (obſerves 
Joſephus), not only in bringing Haman to 

G2 | his 
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his 'deſerved puniſhment, but in entrapping 
Him in the very ſnare he had laid for ano- 
ther, and turning a malicious invention on 
the head of the inventor.” Such was the 
end of Haman, and ſuch his reward, for giv- 
ing way to that intoxicating pride, which 
led him to abuſe the confidence he was ho- 
noured with by his ſovereign, in order to 
gratify his private revenge. 


The eſtates and property of this proud fa- 
vourite being confiſcated, in conſequence of 
his ignominious death, they were beſtowed 
by Ahaſuerus on the queen, and by her on 
her uncle. And as this incident had been 
the means of bringing to the knowledge of 
the king the near degree of conſanguinity in 
which Mordecai ſtood to his beloved queen, 
he transferred to-him that favour and con- 


fidence which Haman had proved ſo unwor- 
thy of. 


The firſt ſtep taken by Mordecai, after his 
advancement, was to. procure. from the king 
a revocation of the edict, that Haman had 
| Prevailed upon him, by falſe infinuations, to 
iſſue for the deſtruction of the Jews. And 
ſo greatly were the captive Iſraelites favoured, 
through the influence of Eſther and Morde- 


cal, 
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cai, that they deftroyed, with. impunity, 


numbers of thoſe who had oppreſſed them. 
They particularly wrecked their reſentment 


againſt the houſe of Haman, ten of whole 
ſons ſhared the fate of their A. father. 


The language of holy writ being empha- 


tically deſcriptive of the revolution which 
had been thus brought about in favour of the 


Jews, I ſhall conclude this article with it. 


« And Mordecai went out from the preſence 


of the king in royal apparel of violet colour 


and white, and with a crown of gold, and 
with a garment of fine linen and purple; and 
the city of Shuſan (Suſa) rejoiced and was 
glad. And the Jews had light and gladneſs, 
and joy and honour. And in every pro- 
vince, and in every city, whitherſoever the 


| king's commandment and his decree came, 


the Jews had joy and gladneſs, a feaſt and a 
good day: and many people of the land be- 
came jews; for the fear of the Jews fell upon 
them. And Mordecai the Jew was next 
unto king Ahaſuerus, and great among the 
Jews, and accepted of the multitude of his 
brethren, ſeeking the wealth of his people, 
and ſpeaking peace to all his ſeed.” 


Thus did theſe two individuals of a cap- 
„ | tive 


191 
tive and depreſſed people, through the divine 


interference, from a lowly vale in life, nearly 
attain the ſummit of a mighty empire; and 


thereby furniſh another inſtance of the muta- 
bility of. fortune, 


INSTANCE . 


INSTANCE THE SEVENTH. 


NE BUCHADNEZ ZAR“. 
The pow'r and pomp of wide extended ſway, 
May charm awhile, or dazzle for a day: 
But oft, a worm its opening bloom invades, 
| Nips the fair flow'r, and all its beauty fades. 
ö HE Aſſyrian empire had exiſted from 
| the time of Aſſur, the firſt colonizer 


after the flood, a period of about ſeventeen 
hundred years, when it was overturned by 
Nabopallaſar. This prince (who is called 
by the Jews. Nebuchadnezzar ) having ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne of Babylon, which had 
hitherto been dependent on the Aſſyrian em- 
perors, and being a young man of an aſpir- 
ing diſpoſition, he wreſted that Kingdom from 
the Aſſyrians, and transferred the ſeat of 
empire from Nineveh to Babylon. 
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Nebuchadnezzar had been admitted, dur- 
ing his father's life, to a ſhare of the Baby- 
loniſh throne; and being ſent by him at the 
head of a powerful army againſt the Egyp- 
tians, and the revolted Syrians, he gained a 
complete victory over them. 


Elated with this ſucceſs, the victorious 


prince marched into Judea, took Jeruſalem, 


rifled the temple of all its precious utenſils 
and ornaments, and ſeizing on Jehoiakim, 
the Jewiſh king, put him in bonds, with a 
deſign to ſend him, among the other cap- 
tives, to Babylon: but, upon his ſubmiſhon, 
and promiſe of paying a yearly tribute, the 
Babylonian changed his mind, and left him 
as a kind of viceroy under him. Then pur- 
ſuing his conqueſts, he made himſelf maſter 
of the whole country between the Nile and 
the Euphrates, 


But, in the mean time, his father Nabo- 


pollaſar dying after a reign of twenty-one 
years, he haſtened, upon the firſt notice of 


his death, to Babylon, with a {mall retinue, 
by the ſhorteſt way of the deſert, committing 
to his generals, the command of . the army, 
and likewiſe the care of the captives, who 

were 
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were to be ſent after him, with the ſpoils of 


the nations he had conquered. 


| Being now, by the death of his father, be- 
come ſole king of Babylon, his firſt care was 
to adorn and enlarge the ſeat of his growing 
empire. While he was thus buſied, he was 
in an extraordinary manner affected by 


dreams. One in particular, which he had 
in the ſecond year after he became ſole mo- 
narch, gave him greater uneaſineſs than all 
the reſt, although he had entirely forgot the 
ſubſtance of it. In vain did he apply to the 
Chaldean ſoothſayers; they anſwered him with 
one voice, That though it was their pro- 
vince to interpret dreams when they were 
made acquainted with them, yet the gods 
alone could know what a man had dreamt.” 
Daniel, however, a Jewiſh captive, as related 
in ſacred writ, was enabled not only to reveal 
the forgotten dream, but to give the inter- 
pretation of it; which he did ſo much to the 
ſatisfaction of Nebuchadnezzar, that the 
prince, amazed at what he heard, could not 
forbear falling on his face, worſhipping Da- 
niel, and acknowledging his God to be the 
God of gods, and Lord of lords. And not 
ſatisfied with theſe extraordinary demonſtra- 


tions of eſteem, he made Daniel rich preſents, 


inveſted 
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inveſted him with the government of the 
whole province of Babylon, and appointed 
him chief of the governors of all the wiſe 
men of Babylon. | 


Nebuchadnezzar having ſoon aſter entered 
into an alliance with Cyaxares the Mede, and 
confirmed that alliance by a marriage with 
his daughter, the two kings marched againſt 
Nineveh, took that proud metropolis, levelled 
it with the ground, and put an end to the 
Aſſyrian empire. 


While the Babylonian monarch was thus 
employed, Jehoiakim, the Jewiſh king, lay- 
ing hold of ſo favourable an opportunity, 


ſhook off the yoke, after three years fubjec- 


tion. But his revolt coſt him dear, for Ne- 


buchadnezzar, highly incenſed againſt him, 


diſpatched an army into Judea, conſiſting of 
various nations, who, having laid the country 


waſte far and near, took and murdered that 


unfortunate prince; and dragging his body 


- out of the city, left it unburied, purſuant to 


Jeremiah's prediction. 


| Jehoiakim was ſucceeded by his ſon Je- 
hoiachin, againſt whom, for what provocation 
is not ſaid, Nebuchadnezzar ſent firſt an 
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army, and afterwards arrived himſelf before 
Jeruſalem, which his troops had inveſted. 
Jehoiachin, terrified at ſuch a formidable 
| | force, came out to him, with his mother, and 
i his whole court, in a moſt ſubmiſſive man- 
ner; but the Babylonian monarch cauſed him 
to be arreſted, and carried captive to Babylon, 


after a ſhort reign of three months and ten 
days. | 


| Having made himſelf maſter of the city, 
2 Nebuchadnezzar ranſacked and plundered it 
a ſecond time, together with the temple, pa- 
lace, and treaſury; and carried off with him 
an immenſe booty, and ſuch numbers of cap- 
tives, of all ranks and conditions, that ſcarce- 
ly ſufficient hands were left to cultivate the 
land. Before he returned to his own domi- 
nions, he ſet Mattaniah on the throne of the 
deſolate kingdom, changing his name into 
that of Zedekiah; and at the ſame time 
laying him under a certain tribute, and obli- 
ging him to take an oath of fidelity and alle- 
giance. No ſooner was Jeruſalem taken, 
than Jeremiah began to propheſy the increaſe 
of Nebuchadnezzar's power and dominion. 4 
This mighty prince, the darling of Heaven, 
or rather the inſtrument of God's wrath to 
puniſh the wickedneſs of the nations round . 
- him, 
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him, had always his victories and acceſſions 


of fortune preceded by prophecies from 
the mouth of Jeremiah, or ſome other 


prophet. Nay, plots and ſeditions contriving 


againſt him, were blaſted, while yet in em- 
bryo, by typical remonſtrances from men 
divinely infpired. A more ſublime elevation 
can no man be ſhewn in than this, which 
exalts him to the height of being, as it were, 
God's immediate vicegerent here upon earth. 

But how great and terrible ſoever the Ba- 
bylonian monarch is at this time repreſented, 
the weſtern nations, particularly the Egyp- 
tians, grew impatient under his yoke, and 
were contriving in what manner to throw it 
off. Even Zedekiah, whom he had ap- 
pointed king of the Jews, encouraged by the 
Egyptians, ſet him at defiance. Nebuchad- 
nezzar, however, ſoon marched with an army 
into thoſe parts; and after he had puniſhed, 


in an exemplary manner, the ingratitude and 


infidelity of the Jews, he entirely ſuppreſſed 
the rebellious Egyptians, 


Having thus once more taken Jeruſalem, 
and put an end to the Iſraclitiſh kingdom, he 
appointed Gedaliah as a kind of governor 
over the remnant of the meaner people, 

whom 
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whom he left behind him to cultivate the 
land; and returned once more to his me- 
tropolis, adding great ſtrength and glory-to 
it, by the immenſe booty he brought with 


him, and a numerous acceſſion of new inha- 
bitants. 


With the gold he amaſſed in this expedi- 
tion, it is thought Nebuchadnezzar erected 
the monſtrous Coloſſus of that metal, in ho- 
nour of his god Bel, on the plain of Dura, 
in the province of Babylon. This image, 
which was ſixty cubits in height, and ſix 
cubits in breadth, and all of gold, he dedicated 
in a moſt grand and ſolemn manner, com- 
manding all the people, nations and lan- 
guages that were in ſubjection to him, to fall 
down and worſhip it, as ſoon as they ſhould 
hear the ſound of various muſical. inſtru- 
ments which were then to ſound. And this 
they were to do on pain of being imme- 
diately thrown into a burning furnace. It 
was upon this occaſion that the three He- 
brew youths, the friends and companions of 
Daniel, by name Shadrach, Meſhech, and 
Abednego, courageouſly refuſing to obey the 
king's mandate, were miraculouſly preſerved 
in the midſt of the flames. Nebuchadnezzar, 
who was an eye-witneſs of this ſurpriſing 


prodigy, 
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prodigy, was ſo ſtruck with the irreſiſtible 


conviction, that he immediately acknow- 
ledged the might and power of their God. 


In the twenty- ſecond year of his reign, the 


Babylonian monarch once more croſſed the 


Euphrates, to make war on the weſtern na- 


tions; and in this expedition he reduced the 


city of Tyre, after a ſiege of thirteen years, 
and ſubjugated the Ethiopians, Libyans, and 
many other nations, 


Thus far we have ſeen Nebuchadnezzar, a 
warrior beyond all the Babylonian princes 
who went before him; and having done with 
his martial exploits, let us now return with 
him to Babylon, and take a view of what he 
did there. Equally great in peace and in 


war, the magnificence of that city is wholly _ 


attributed to him; and it was undoubtedly 
under him that it attained the ſplendor which 
raiſed it above all the cities of the earth. 


Semiramis is ſaid by ſome, and Belus by 
others, to have founded this city. But, by 


whomſoever it was founded, Nebuchadnez- 
zar was the perſon who put the laſt hand to 


it, and made it one of the wonders of the 


world, The moſt famous of his works in 
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and about it were, the walls of the city, the 
temple of Belus, his palace, the hanging gar- 
dens, the banks of the river, the artificial 
lake, and the canals. 


The walls which ſurrounded the city, 
forming an exact ſquare, were in thickneſs 


eighty- ſeven feet, in height three hundred 
and fifty feet, and in compaſs four hundred 


and eighty furlongs, or ſixty of our miles. 


Without the walls, the city was encompaſſed 


with a vaſt ditch, filled with water, and lined 
with bricks on both ſides. In the whole 
compaſs of the wall there was an hundred 
gates; that is, twenty-five on each of the four 


{ides, all made of ſolid braſs. Between every 


two of theſe gates were three towers; the 
whole amounting to two hundred and fifty. 
The city conſiſted of fifty ſtreets, each fifteen 
miles long, twenty-five of them croſſing the 
other twenty-five exactly at right angles; by 


which interſections the city was divided into 


{ix hundred and ſeventy-ſix ſquares, each two 
miles and a quarter in compaſs. Round theſe 
ſquares, on every fide, towards the ftreets, 
ſtood the houſes, all of three or four ſtories 


in height, and beautified with all manner of 


A branch 
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A branch of the Euphrates divided the 
city into two parts, running through the 
midſt of it from north to ſouth; over which, 
in the very center of the city, was a bridge, 
a furlong in length. At each end of the 
bridge were two palaces, near one of which 
ſtood the temple of Belus. 


But, notwithſtanding all the attention paid 
by Nebuchadnezzar to this extenſive and 
magnificent city, it appears that it was never 
wholly inhabited; ſo that, even in the me- 
ridian of its glory, it might be compared to 
the flower of the field, which flouriſhes to- | 
day, and to-morrow is no more; for it never 
had time to grow up to what the king viſi- 
bly intended to have made it ; as it was, not 
long after, taken by Coo and, upon his 
removing the ſeat of the empire to Shuſan, 
the city of _— tell by degrees to utter 
decay. 


* to proceed with our account of it. — 
The next great work of Nebuchadnezzar was 
the temple of Belus. The wonderful tower, 
however, that ſtood in the middle of it, was 
not his work, but is ſuppoſed to be the fa- 
mous tower of Babel, built many ages be- 
fore. To this, as he did by the other an- 

cient 
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cient buildings of the city, he made great 
additions, erecting vaſt edifices round it. On 
the outſide of theſe buildings was a wall, 
which incloſed the whole, and is ſaid to have 
been two miles and a half in circumference. 
In this wall were ſeveral gates leading into 
the temple, all of ſolid braſs, and thought to 
have been made out of the brazen ſea, the 
brazen pillars, and other veſſels and orna- 
ments which Nebuchadnezzar had tranſported 
from Jeruſalem, In this temple were. ſeve- 
ral gigantic images or idols of maſly gold. 


Next to this temple ſtood the old palace of 
the kings of Babylon, being four miles in cir- 
cumference; and exactly oppoſite to it, on 
the weſt ſide of the river, was the new pa- 
lace, built by Nebuchadnezzar, eight miles in 
circumference. 


But nothing was more wonderful at Baby- 
lon, than the hanging gardens, which Nebu- 
chadnezzar made in complaiſance to his wife, 
Amyte; who, being a Mede, and retaining 
a ſtrong inclination for the mountains and 
foreſts of her own country, deſired to have 
ſomething like them at Babylon. They are 
ſaid to have contained a ſquare of four hun- 
dred feet on each ſide, and to have conſiſted 
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of terraces, one above another, carried up to 

the height of the wall of the city. This ex- 

traordinary pile of building conſiſted of ſub- 
ſtantial arches upon arches, compoſed of 
brick, ſtrongly cemented together with bitu- 
men, and covered with ſheets of lead, on 
which was placed the earth or mould of the 
garden. This floorage was deſigned to re- 


tain the moiſture of the mould, which was 


ſo deep as to afford room for the roots of 
large trees, ſuch being planted upon every 
terrace, together with a great variety of 
ſhrubs and vegetables pleaſing to the eyes. 
Upon the uppermoſt of theſe terraces was a 
reſervoir, ſupplied by an engine with water 
from the river, which was diſtributed to the 
gardens on the other terraces. 


The other works attributed to Nebuchad- 
nezzar were, the banks of the river, the arti- 
ficial canals, and the great artificial lake. 
The banks were built of brick and bitumen, 
on both ſides the river, to keep it within its 
channel; and extended on each ſide through- 
out the whole length of the city. They were 


built from the bottom of the river, and were of 


the ſame thickneſs with the walls of the city. 
Oppoſite to each ſtreet, on either ſide of the 
river, was a brazen gate, with ſtairs leading 
| down 
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down from it to the river. Theſe gates 
were open by day, and ſhut by night. 


The canals were cut out on the eaſt ſide of 
the Euphrates, to convey the waters of that 
river, when it overflowed its banks, into the 
Tigris, before they reached Babylon. 


The lake was on the weſt ſide of Babylon, 
and, according to the loweſt computation, 
forty miles ſquare. It was dug to receive 
the waters of the river, while the banks were 
building on each ſide of it. But both the 
lake, and the canal that led to it, were pre- 
ſerved after that work was completed, being 
found of great uſe, not only to prevent all 
overflowings, but to keep water all the year, 


as in a common reſervoir, to let out, on pro- 


per occaſions, by ſluices, for the improve- 
ment of the land. 


The foregoing contracted account will 
ſerve to give ſome faint idea of what the fa- 
mous city of Babylon once was. The tower 
or temple ſtood to the time of Xerxes. But 
that prince, on his return from the Grecian 
expedition, having fir% plundered it of its 
immenſe wealth, demoliſhed the whole, and 


laid it in ruins. Alexander, on his return to 
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Babylon from his Indian expedition, pro- 
poſed to rebuild it; and accordingly ſet ten 
thouſand men to work, in order to clear 
away the rubbiſh; but his death happening 
ſoon after, a ſtop was put to all further pro- 
ceedings in that deſign, and from thence- 


forward this magnificent city began to de- 
cline apace. | 


Wie have now ſeen Nebuchadnezzar in all 
his majeſty and ſplendour, both at home and 


abroad. What remains to ſay of him, will 


be of a different nature. A conſpicuous in- 
ſtance of the mutability of fortune, we ſhall 
ſee him under great trouble and anxiety of 
mind, and even, as the text is commonly un- 


derſtood, degraded beneath the meaneſt of 
mankind; we ſhall ſee him exhibited as 


an example to princes, of the conſequences of 
being too much elated with power. 


He was ſcarcely returned from his late 
wars, when he had the famous dream of the 
tree that was hewn down, as recorded in the 
book of Daniel. His wile men, aſtrologers, 
and Chaldeans, not being able to give him 
any ſatisfactory interpretation of ſuch an ex- 
traordinary viſion, he at length revealed it to 


Da niel, 
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Daniel, who no ſooner heard the dream, than 
(as he himſelf expreſſes it) he was aſtoniſhed 
for one hour, and his thoughts troubled him. 


At length, after he had recovered from his 
ſurpriſe, he deprecated the evil omen, and 
excuſed himſelf to the king, who was very 
ſolicitous with him to utter the truth with- 
out fear or diſguiſe. In obedience to this 
command, he informed Nebuchadnezzar, that 
the tree he had ſeen in his dream, was meant 
for himſelf: that, by the order of the watcher 
and the holy one concerning the tree, it 
was ſignified, that he ſhould be driven from 
the ſociety of men, and become as a bealt ; 
and that, in fine, he ſhould ſo continue till 
he had been brought to a due ſenſe of the 
ſupremacy and omnipotence of God. To 
which he added, that the ſtump of the tree, 
which was to be left, ſignified that the king- 
dom ſhould nevertheleſs revert to him once 
more, 


Such was Daniel's interpretation of Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dream, which he cloſed with an 
exhortation to him to abſtain from ſin, and 
to ſhow mercy to the poor, that ſo he might 
procure to himſelf a prolongation of peace 
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and tranquillity. But though this extraor- 


dinary ſentence was pronounced by a perſon 
on whom, judging from the experience he 
had already had of Daniel's ſkill in divina- 
tion, he could entirely rely, it ſeems to have 
made no laſting impreſſion on the king's 


mind; and not being immediately executed, 


the terrors of the denunciation probably 
wore off before the time was quite come. 


However, about twelve months after- 
wards, as he was one day walking in his pa- 
lace, or, as ſome think, on the uppermoſt 
terrace of his hanging garden, and contem- 
plating the glories of the city he had taken 
ſo much delight in adorning, unable to con- 
tain the pride of his heart, he thus ex- 


claimed: © Is not this great Babylon, that 


I have built for the houſe of the kingdom, by 
the might of my power, and for the honour 
of my majeſty? He had no ſooner ex- 
preſſed this vaunting exclamation, than there 
fell a voice from heaven, ſaying, © O king 
Nebuchadnezzar! to thee it is ſpoken: the 
kingdom is departed from thee.” And ſtrait 


he was driven from the ſociety of men, and 
dwelt with the beaſts of the field, and he eat 


graſs as an ox; and his body was wet with 
| | the 
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the dew of heaven, till his hairs were grown 
like eagles feathers, and his nails like birds 
claws. 


Wa runs the letter of the text, which i 1s 
ſometimes taken in its ſtricteſt ene; it being 
ſuppoſed, that loſing his ſenſes, he 3 
about in the fields, and there took up his 
abode with the cattle, till ſeven times, or 


ſeven years, had paſſed over his head. But, 


concerning this metamorphoſis, and the du- 
ration of it, there are a great variety of opi- 
nions. Certain it is, that it was of a moſt 
degrading nature, and calculated to reſtore 
the arrogant king to a due ſenſe of his de- 
pendence on a ſuperior potentate, 


During Nebuchadnezzar's diſorder, his ſon, 
Evil-merodach, is ſaid to have taken in hand 
the reins of government, and to have be- 

| haved ſo ill as to draw upon himſelf his fa- 
ther's moſt heavy diſpleaſure, when he came 
to underſtand what had been done. For, 
when his ſeven years were expired, the king 
threw him into the priſon where Jehoiachin, 
the captive king of Judah, had lain thirty- 
ſeven years. Having ſatisfied his injured 
ſubjects by this exemplary juſtice on his ſon, 
| _ by a public decree, given that honour 
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and praiſe to God, which he now acknow- 

ledged to be his due, he continued in the 
poſſeſſion of his kingdom a year longer, and 
then died, having reigned upwards of forty 
years. 


1 


The circumſtances of Nebuchadnezzar's 
death are omitted in Scripture; but may be 
fabulouſiy ſupplied from profane authors, who 
tell us, that when he had completed all the 
mighty deeds before related, he aſcended the 
top of his palace, and being there ſuddenly 
inſpired by a ſpirit from heaven, he pro- 
pheſied to the following effect: 


* Behold, O Babylonians ! I foretel you a 
e calamity at hand, which, nor the fates, nor 
( qur forefather Belus, nor our queen Beltis, 
can poſſibly av&rt. A Perſian mule ſhall 
* come, and, by the aſſiſtance of your own 
* gods, ſhall load your necks with a moſt 
« galling yoke; and this deſtruction ſhall be- 
« fal you by means of a Mede, in whom the 
“ Afſyrians were wont greatly to glory them- 
„ ſelves. O, would that he, ere thus he be- 
e trays my people, were ſwallowed up by 
« ſome whirlpool, or overwhelmed in the 
« depths of the ſea! or that, hurried away 
„into ſome Ty deſert, he might there re- 
| „main 
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& main a wanderer, never to behold again 
ce the footſteps of mankind, and never to ſee 
„ aught but birds and beaſts of prey! O 


„ grant unto me, before he is agitated by this 


“rage of mind, to ſhare a happier end!“ So 
ſaying, he was ſuddenly, ſay theſe writers, 


| ſnatched from the ſight of men. 


Nor was it long before this prophecy (ſup- 
poſing it to have been made) was accom- 
pliſhed. In the reign of Nabonadius, the 
Belſhazzar of Daniel; Babylon, after being 
beſieged two years by the Medes and Perſians, 
under Cyrus, was, during the night of one 


of its great feſtivals, ſurpriſed and taken by 


ſtratagem. His troops having made their 


way, by means of the canal, into the city, 


they haſtened to the palace; and thoſe within 
it opening the gates to know the cauſe of the 
confuſion, they ruſhed in, took the palace, 
and killed the king, who came out, ſword in 


hand, to meet them. The king being killed, 


and thoſe who were about him put to flight, 
the reſt ſubmitted, and the Medes and Per- 
ſians became maſters of the place. 


The taking of Babylon put an end to the 
Babylonian empire, and fulfilled the prophe- 
cies which the prophets Iſaiah, Jeremiah, 


and 
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and Daniel had uttered againſt that proud 


| metropolis. In that very night, Belſhazzar 


entertained, on account of the public rejoic- 
ings, a thouſand of his lords, at a great ban- 


quet; and having profaned the ſacred veſſels, 


which his grandfather Nebuchadnezzar had 
brought from Jeruſalem, he firſt ſaw written 
on the wall of this banqueting room, and af- 
terwards heard from the mouth of Daniel, 
the ſevere doom which immediately over- 

took him, | 
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Though Plutus widely opes his endleſs ſtore, 
And loads his favour'd ſons with golden ore, 
How inſecure the glitt'ring droſs he brings! 
Not &en the god himſelf can bind its wings, 


HAT wealth cannot ſecure from the 
mutability of fortune, Crœſus, king of 
Lydia, who abounded in riches to ſuch a 


degree as to become proverbial, is a very 
conſpicuous inſtance. 


Crœſus ſucceeded his father, Alyattes, to 
the throne of Lydia, at the age of thirty; and 
during his reign enlarged his dominions ſo 
as noways to be inferior to any prince of 
that age, though there were in his time three 
very powerful monarchies; viz. of Media, 
of Babylon, and of Egypt. He firſt reduced 
the Epheſians, and then attacked, under va- 

rious 
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rious pretences, the Tonians and Tolians, 
obliging them, and all the other Greek ſtates 
of Aſia, to pay him a yearly tribute. Not 
Jong after, he ſubdued the Phrygians, My- 
rians, Thracians, Bithynians, Pamphilians, and 
all the nations that lay between Lydia and 
the river Halys. | 


Having by theſe victories acquired great 
fame and renown, many wiſe men of that 
age came to Sardis, the ſeat of his empire, 
on purpoſe to ſee ſo celebrated a perſon. 
Among others came Solon, who, after pub- 
liſhing his laws at Athens, had abſented him- 
ſelf from his country, under pretence of tra- 
velling for the ſpace of ten years, that he 
might not be obliged to repeal any of the 
conſtitutions he had eſtabliſhed; for the 
Athenians could make no alteration of them- 
ſelves, the citizens having taken a ſolemn 
oath to obſerve his laws during that period. 


Being arrived at Sardis, this great legiſlator 
was entertained by Crœſus with great urba- 
nity in his own palace; and a few days after 
his arrival, he was carried to ſee the wealth 
and magnificence of the royal treaſury. Solon 
having viewed this immenſe repoſitory of 
riches, he was aſked by Crœſus, who was the 


happieſt 
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happieſt man he had ever known ? believing 


he would give, without any heſitation, the 
preference to himſelf. 


But Solon, who was an enemy to all man- 
ner of flattery, and upon all occaſions ſpoke 
the truth, anſwered, that Tellus was the hap- 
pieſt man he had ever ſeen, Tellus was an 


_ Athenian, who had many virtuous children, 


and ended a life, devoted to the ſervice of his 
country, in a moſt glorious manner : for, com- 
ing to the aſſiſtance of his fellow-citizens in a 
battle fought at Eleuſis againft the neighbour- 
ing people, he put the enemy to flight, and 
died in the field of victory. He was buried 
by the Athenians at the expence of the pub- 


lic, in the place where ke fell, and yearly ho- 


nours were paid t to his memory. 


Creefus; 8 in his expected en- 


comium, again aſked Solon, who was the next 
happieſt man after Tellus? not doubting but 


that he would name him, at leaſt in the ſecond 
place; but he was again diſappointed, the 
philoſopher adjudging the ſecond place to 


Cleobis and Biton, two Argives. 


Thele two Greeks, to whom Solon gave 
| ſo 
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ſo diſtinguiſhed a preſerence, proved victo- 
rious at the Olympic games and other public 
ſports. Their mother was a prieſteſs of Juno, 
and being one day obliged to go to the temple, 
to which ſhe was uſually carried in a chariot 
drawn by a yoke of oxen, her ſons, ſeeing 
that the oxen were not brought from the 
field at the appointed time, yoked themſelves, 
and drew the chariot the ſpace of forty fur- 
longs. This action being highly extolled by 
the whole nation, their mother was ſo tranſ- 
Ported with joy, that ſhe begged of the god- 
deſs to reward her children with what ſhe 
thought would prove moſt advantageous to 
them. Having put up this petition, and offered 
the uſual ſacrifices, ſhe banqueted with her 
ſons in the temple, after which they both fell 
alleep, and died in that holy place. 


Croeſus could no longer hide his diſſatiſ- 
faction at finding the condition of private 
men preferred to that of ſo. rich and powerful 
a prince as himſelf : which Solon obſerving, 
he told him, © that it was impoſſible to judge 
of the happineſs of any man before death, 
and that all things ought to be meaſured by 
their end.” Whereupon he was diſmiſſed 
by Crœſus, as a man whoſe fame for knowledge 


and 


1 
and experience was more to be attributed to 
the partiality of his countrymen than to real 
merit. 5 


However, not long after Solon's departure, 
Crœſus was obliged to acknowledge, that his 
obſervations on the uncertainty. of human 
| happineſs were founded on truth: for, his 
favourite ſon, Atys, being unfortunately killed 
in the chace of a wild boar, he took it ſo much 
to heart, that he continued diſconſolate for 
the ſpace of two whole years; nor was it in 
the power of his immenſe riches, or extenſive 
dominion, to afford the 'leaft alleviation to 
his grief; and in this ſtate of inaction he re- 
mained till the conqueſts of Cyrus, and the 
growing power of the Perſians, rouſed his 
martial ſpirit, and diverted his mind to other 
purſuits, | 

Crœſus, apprehending that the great ſuc- 
_ ceſs which attended Cyrus in all his under- 


takings, might at laſt prove dangerous to him- 


ſelf, he reſolved, if poſſible, to put a ſtop to 
his conqueſts, For this purpoſe, he formed 
alliances with ſeveral powers; and to aſcer- 
tain the ſucceſs which would attend his arms, 
had recourſe to all the oracles of any fame in 
Greece or Africa. | | 


According 
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According to Herodotus, he ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to the oracles of Delphos, of Abe, of 
Phocis, of Amphiaraus, of Trophonius, of 
Branchis, and of Jupiter Ammon, enjoining 
them to propoſe, each to the oracle he was to 
conſult, and all on the ſame day, the follow- 
ing queſtion: * What is Craſus, the fon of 
Alyattes king of Lydia, now doing? What 
anſwer the other oracles returned, we find 
no where mentioned ; but that of Delphos is 
faid to have anſwered thus: © 7 know the 
number of the ſands of Lydia ; the meaſure of 
the ocean : the ſecrets of the ſilent and the dumb 
lie open to me: I fmell the odour of a lamb and 
a tortoiſe boiling together in a brazen cauldron ; 


braſs is under, and braſs above the fleſh.” 


Crœſus, hearing this anſwer, adored the 
god of Delphos, and owned that the oracle 
had ſpoken truth ; for, on the ſame day that 
his ambaſſadors conſulted the oracles, he was 
employed in boiling together a lamb and a 
tortoiſe in a cauldron of braſs, which had a 
cover of the ſame metal, thinking it impoſlible 
that any but a god could know what he w 
doing. 


Convinced, from this fortunate diſcloſure, 
of the ſuperiority of the oracle of Deiphos to 
: 
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all others, he immediately offered to the Del- 
phic Apollo a ſacrifice, conſiſting of three 
thouſand oxen; and to render him more fa- 
vourable and propitious, he brought out beds 
of gold and ſilver, veſſels of gold, robes of 
purple, and other rich apparel, and burnt 
them altogether, commanding the Lydians to 
follow his example. On this occaſion ſo much 
gold was melted down, that above.an hundred 
tiles were made out of it, of very conſiderable 
length and thickneſs. Theſe, with a golden 
lion weighing ten talents, together with many 
other rich preſents, Crœſus ſent to the Del- 
phic oracle, enjoining his ambaſſadors there, 
further to enquire whether he ſhould under- 
take a war againſt the Perſians. The oracle 
returned this anſwer: * V Craſus paſſes the 
Halys, he will* put an end to a vaſt empire.” 
This vaſt empire was capable of being inter- 
preted, either of Perſia, or of Lydia. 


Crœſus, hearing this anſwer, and not doubt- 
ing in the leaſt but that he ſhould overturn 
the Perſian monarchy, ſent more preſents to 
the oracle, and two ſtaters of gold to each of 
the inhabitants of Delphos. In conſideration 
of which, the Delphians granted Crœſus and 
the Lydians a right to conſult. the oracle be- 
fore any other nation, together with the firſt 
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place in the temple, and the freedom of their 
City for ever. 


As ſoon as he had made theſe preſents, Crœ- 
ſus ſent a third time to conſult the oracle, 
whether he ſhould long enjoy the kingdom ? 
To this he received for anſwer, © That he 
Should reign till a mule ruled over the 
Medes; which Crœſus deeming impoſſible, 
concluded that he and his poſterity were to 
hold the kingdom of Lydia for ever: but the 
oracle, as it was afterwards interpreted, by a 
mule meant Cyrus, whoſe parents were of 
different nations, his mother being a An 

and his father being a Perſian. 


"ENS on theſe fallacious anſwers, and 
believing himſelf invincible, - Crœſus now | 
marched, without waiting for the troops of 
his allies, into Cappadocia, which at that | 
time belonged to the Perſians. He there en- 
camped near the city of Sinope, on the Eux- 
ine Sea, took the city of Pteria, and laid waſte 
all the adjacent country. 


Cyrus, hearing of the enemy's motions, 
1 put himſelf at the head of a powerful army, 
and marching into Cappadocia, encamped in 
ö | ſight of the Lydian army. Here, after ſeveral 
ö | | ſkirmiſhes, 
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ſkirmiſhes, the two armies came at laſt to a 
general engagement, wherein many fell on 
each ſide: but night coming on, both armies 
parted on equal terms. 


But Croeſus, fearing to venture a ſecond 
battle, as his forces were not near ſo numerous 
as thoſe of Cyrus, he retired in the night 


time, and marched, with all poſſible expedi- 


tion, to Sardis, where he diſbanded his troops, 


enjoining them to re- aſſemble at the end of 


five months; for he did not in the leaſt ap- 
prehend that Cyrus, who had not been able to 


get the better of him in the field, ſhould ven- 


ture to advance to his capital. 


Cyrus, however, finding, the morning af- 
ter the engagement, that the enemy had left 
the field, reſolved to purſue him to Sardis, and 


| oblige him to venture a ſecond battle before 


his allies could join him. This reſolution 


was executed with ſo much expedition, that 


Cyrus, at the head of his army, appeared on 
the plains of Sardis, before Crœſus had any 
intelligence of his deſign. 


The Lydians were greatly alarmed at ſo 
bold an attempt, which they had neither fore- 


ſeen nor expected. The king, however, aſ- 


12 ſembling 
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ſembling together the forces that were remain- 
ing with him, marched out againſt the Per- 
ſians. A ſharp encounter enſued, wherein 


Croeſus was put to flight, and forced to ſhut 
himſelf up in Sardis. 


| | 
He now found it neceſſary to diſpatch am- 
baſſadors to all his allies, entreating their im- 
mediate aſſiſtance. But in the mean time 
Cyrus carried on the ſiege with ſo much vi- 
gour, that he took the city before any ſuc- 
cours could arrive, and with it the king, 
whom, in honour of his gods, and as the firſt 


fruits of his victory, he condemned to be burnt 
alive. 


Crœſus was accordingly placed on a large 
pile of wood, accompanied by fourteen 5oung 
Lydians, who were to ſuffer with him. What 
a dreadful reverſe for him, who lately conſi- 
dered himſelf as not only the richeſt and moſt 
powerful monarch in the world, but the hap- 
pieſt !—a reverſe that entitles him, without 
diſpute, to a place among the ſingular in- 


Rances on record, of the mutability of fore 
tene. 


ace had alcended the pile, not- 
withſtanding the weight of his misfortunes, 


he 


1 
he recollected the words of Solon, that no 
man could be called happy before his death.” 
Revolving theſe words in his mind, he cried 
out three times, with a great ſigh, 0h Solon, 
Solon, Solon! Which when Cyrus heard, he 


commanded his interpreter to aſk him, whoſe 
aſſiſtance he implored ? 


- Upon this Crœſus acquainted the Perſian 
king, that Solon, an Athenian philoſopher, 
having formerly viſited him, and viewed his 
immenſe treaſures, had deſpiſed all; and, in- 
ſtead of applauding his happineſs, had plainly 
told him that he could not pronounce any 
man happy ſo long as he lived, becauſe no 
man could foreſee what might happen before 
his death; of the truth of which being now 
fully convinced by his preſent calamity, he 
could not forbear calling on the name of 
Solon. | 


This humiliating acknowledgement raiſed 

in the breaſt of Cyrus ſo lively a ſenſe of the 

_ uncertainty of all human felicity, and at the 

ſame time ſuch compaſſion for Crœſus, that 

he commanded the fire to be extinguiſhed, 

and the unfortunate king to be taken down 
from the pile. 


13 Accordingly, 
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Accordingly, every endeavour was inſtantly 
uſed to execute theſe orders; but the fire 
could not be maſtered. In this diſtreſs (He- 
rodotus tells us) Crœſus, being informed 
that Cyrus intended to ſave his life, but ſeeing 
that the Perſians attempted in vain to extin- 


guiſh the flame, he burſt out into a flood of 


tears, and with a loud voice invoked Apollo, 
earneſtly beſeeching that god to deliver him 
from the preſent danger, if any of his offer- 
ings had ever been agreeable to him. He 
had ſcarcely ended his prayer, before clouds 


were ſeen gathering in the air, which till then 
had been ſerene, and a violent ſtorm of rain 


enſued, that quite extinguiſhed the flame. 


Cyrus, underſtanding from this miraculous 
event that Crœſus was a pious prince, and 
greatly favoured by the gods, not only ſpared 
his life, but allowed him a very honourable 
maintenance, and made uſe of him ever after 
as one of his chief counſellors. | 


The ſame writer informs us, that at the 


time the city of Sardis was ſtormed, one of 
the Perſians, not knowing Croeſus, advanced 


to kill him. As that unhappy prince, un- 
willing to ſurvive the loſs of his kingdom, did 


not attempt to avoid the blow, his ſon, who 
| was 


4 


was born dumb, ſeeing the ſoldier ready to 
ſtrike, was moved with ſuch fear and tender- a 
neſs for the life of his father, that in the very 
inſtant he cried out, Soldier, ſpare the life of 
Craiſus! which were the firſt words he ever 
uttered, but from that time he continued to 


ſpeak with fluency. 


The firſt favour Crœſus begged of his con- 
| queror was, that he would give him leave to 
ö ſend his fetters to the oracle of Delphos, as 
the trophies of the ſucceſs which Apollo had 
promiſed him. This, Cyrus readily grant- 
ed; but the oracle, or rather the prieſts, re- 
preſented to Crœſus, that he, and not Apollo, 
had been to blame: for Apollo, they ſaid, 
had only foretold, that by making war on 
the Perſians, he would overturn a great mo- 

narchy. Had he deſired to be truly inform- 
ed, continued they, he ought to have ſent 
again, to enquire whether his own, or that of 
Cyrus, was meant by the oracle. But if he 
neither underſtood the true meaning of the 
oracle, nor would be at the pains of ſuing for 

a further explanation, his misfortunes and 
downfall were entirely owing to himſelf. 
Creoeſus, upon receiving this anſwer, acknow- 
ledged himſelf to be in the wrong, and clear- 
ed, as much as in him lay, upon all occa- 
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ſions, the bricks from every ſuſpicion of falſe 
hood. 


With the fall of Crœſus fell the ancient 
kingdom of Lydia ; and it continued to con- 
ſtitute a part of the Perſian dominions, till 
the latter wereconquered by the Macedonians. 

Such is the conſtant revolution of empires. 
The greateſt of them flouriſh but for a time, 
and then are ſwallowed up by others, who, 
in their turn, ſhare the ſame fate; all tending, 
as well as the fluctuating exiſtence of indi- 


viduals, to prove the unceaſing mutability of 
fortune, 
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515 Plutarch's Lives. 


INSTANCE THE NINTH. 


THEMISTOC LES“, 


Laurels may deck the happy Victor's head, 
And Fortune on him all her bounties ſhed ; 
Yet he, though firmly thus he ſeems to ſtand, 
May die an exile in a foreign land. 


HEMISTOCLES ſeems to be the beſt 


entitled, among the Greeks of emi- 


nence, to a place in this ſelection of Tflances 
F the mutability of fortune: his family, ac- 


cording to Plutarch, being too obſcure for 
him to draw any luſtre from thence, or to 


make the glory he afterwards arrived at, ſhine 
the brighter. 


During his youth, he was of an impetuous 


ſpirit; but he poſſeſſed a good underſtand- 
ing, and early diſcovered a genius fit for 


action, 


„ 


action, and the management of public affairs; 
for he ſpent not the vacations, and times of 
recreation from his ſtudies, in play or in idle- 
neſs, as other youths generally do, but he 


would always be compoling or arranging fome 


oration or declamation, the ſubject of which 
uſually was the accuſing or excuſing his com- 


panions; ſo that his maſter would often ſay 


to him, © Boy, thou canſt never be any thing 
mean or indifferent, but muſt at ſome time or 
other prove either a moſt heroic, glorious bleſ- 
ſing, ora moſt deſtructive plague ang ruin to 


thy country.” 


He received very ſlowly and negligently 
tuch inſtructions as were given him, to im- 


prove his manners and behaviour, or to teach 


him a genteel or graceiul deportment : but 


whatever tended to improve him in prudence, 


or in the management of public affairs, he 
would apprehend immediately, and underſtand 
it beyond one of his years; for in ſuch things 
he followed his natural inclination. 


- In the firſt motions of his youth he was 
not regular nor well poiſed, drawing the 


lines of his affairs according to his own natu- 
ral fancy, without reaſon or inſtruction; ſo 
that he frequently made great alteration in 


his 
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his deſigns, and running from one extreme 
to the other, often determined for the worſt; 
notwithſtanding which, he very early ſhewed 
a ſtrong inclination to that honour which is 
to be obtained by ſerving in public employ- 
ments. 


But being too earneſt to be the firſt man 
in the ſtate, Themiſtocles, at the very begin- 
ning of his career, drew upon himſelf the 
hatred of the chief and moſt powerful perſons 
in it, eſpecially of Ariſtides, who always op- 
poſed him. For, though Ariſtides was of a 
mild nature, and governed all things for the 
beſt, with a due regard to juſtice and the 
public ſafety, without ſtriving to obtain glory 
or popular applauſe, yet he was often forced 
to oppoſe Themiſtocles, and to ſtand up 
againſt an increaſe of his authority; as he 
often ſtrove to make great innovations in the 
conſtitution, and inſtigated the people to un- 
allowable attempts. 


It is ſaid, that Themiſtocles was ſo tranſ- 
ported with the thoughts of glory, and ſo 
inflamed with the deſire of performing great 
actions, that although he was but young, 
when the battle of Marathon was fought 
againſt the Perſians, and the warlike conduct 
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of the Grecian general Miltiades was every 


where ſpoken of; it was taken notice, that he 


became thoughtful, often meditated by him 
ſelf, paſſed the nights without ſleep, and re- 


fuſed his accuſtomed recreations : and, being 


aſked his reaſon for this change, he gave for 


anſwer, That the trophies of Aer world 
not let him ſleep. 


Theſe were the dawnings of that ſpirit 
which afterwards raiſed him to ſuch a pitch 
of glory as procured for him the honour of 
having his life recorded by Plutarch, among 


the other great men of his country. 


0 

Though many were of opinion that the 
battle of Marathon would put an end to the 
Perſian war, Themiſtocles, on the contrary, 
thought that it was only the beginning of 
greater conflicts; and for theſe he continu- 
ally prepared himſelf when he came into 
office, exerciſing the citizens of Athens, and 
perſuading them to build ſhips for their fu- 


ture defence; by which means they were 
enabled, after a time, to free themſelves from 


the attacks of Xerxes. 


Themiſtocles is ſaid by ſome to have been 


very intent * heaping up riches, that he 
might, | 
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might, upon particular occaſions, be the more 
_ expenſive; for, as he loved to ſacrifice often, 
and to be ſplendid in his entertainment of 
ſtrangers, he ſtood in need of a plentiful re- 
venue; yet he is accuſed by others, of being 


naturally parſimonious, and ſordid to a de- 
gree. 


Certain it is, that he exceeded all men in 
ambition and deſire of honour. When he 
came to the Olympian games, and was ſo 
ſplendid in his equipage and entertainments, 
in his rich tents and furniture, that it was 
evidently his intention to outdo Cimon, he 
greatly diſpleaſed the Greeks; who thought 
that ſuch magnificence was allowable in one 
who was a young gentleman, and of a great - 
family, but was a proof of exceſſive inſolence 
in him, to carry himſelf thus high, who was 
but an upſtart, and of no conſiderable for- 
tune, | 


When he came to be great, and had won 
the favour of the people, he excited a party 
againſt Ariſtides, that expelled him, and ba- 
niſhed him from the city by their public 
votes. And when Xerxes meditated his at- 
tack upon Greece, Themiſtocles got himſelf 
appointed general of the Athenians, 


The 


+ 160 7 

The king of Perſia now ſending meſſen- 
gers into Greece, with a Greek interpreter, 
'to demand water and earth, as an acknow- 
ledgement of their ſubjection and obedience 
to him; Themiſtocles, by the conſent of the 
people, ſeized upon the interpreter, and put 
him to death, for preſuming to publiſh the 
orders and decrees of a foreign power in the 
Grecian language; and for this he was highly 
honoured by the Greeks, as he likewiſe was 
for what he did to Arthmius of Zelea, who, 
having brought gold from the king of Perſia 
to corrupt the Grecians, was, by an order 
from Themiſtocles, degraded of his honour, 
and, together with his children and his po- 
ſterity, regiſtered in the book of infamy. 


But that which moſt of all redounded to 
the credit of Themiſtocles was, that he put 
an end to all the civil wars of Greece, com- 
poſed their differences, and perſuaded them 


to lay aſide all enmity during the war with 
the Perſians. | 


Having taken upon himſelf the command 
of the Athenian forces, he immediately en- 
deavoured to prevail upon the citizens to leave 
the city, and, embarking in theirgallies, to meet 
the Perſtans at a diſtance from Greece. But 


many 


Wo 


many oppoſing this, he led a large army (the 

Lacedæmonians having joined him) into 
Tempe, that in ſo narrow a valley, bounded 
on each fide with high rocks, he might the 
more eaſily defend the Theſſalians, who had 
not as yet declared for Xerxes. But when 
they returned without having performed any 
thing, and it was known that not only Theſ- 
faly, but all the country as far as Bocotia, had 
yielded to the Perſians, the Athenians more 
willingly liſtened to the advice of Themiſto- 
cles to fight by ſea, and ſent him with a fleet 
to guard the ſtraits of Artemiſium. 


When the fleets of the different Grecian 
powers were joined, the general voice was 
for the Lacedzmonians taking the command, 
and Eurybiades to be their admiral. But 
the Athenians refuſed to obey him, pretend- 
ing that the right of command was due to 
them, as they furniſhed a greater number of 
ſhips than all the reſt of Greece; till The- 
miſtocles, perceiving the danger of the con- 
teſt, yielded the command to Eurybiades, and 
prevailed on the Athenians to ſubmit, by per- 
ſuading them, that if in this war they be- 


haved themſelves like men, the Grecians for 


the future would of their own accord give 
them the chief command. And by this mo- 
= | deration 
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deration of his, it is evident that he was the 
great author of the ſafety of Greece, and 
exalted the Athenians to that height of glory, 
that they ſurpaſſed their enemies in valour, 
and their friends and confederates in kind- 
neſs and civility. 


As ſoon as the Perſian armada appeared, 
Eurybiades, aſtoniſhed at the vaſt number of 
their ſhips, was for retiring to that part of 
Peloponneſus where their land army may 
join; but this, Themiſtocles by ſtratagem 
prevented, and ſeveral engagements took 
place. Though none of theſe were deciſive, 
yet the experience which the Greeks gained 
thereby was of great advantage to them. 


When the news arrived from Thermo- 
pyle to Artemiſium, where the fleet lay, 
that Leonidas was ſlain, and that Xerxes had 
made himſelf maſter of all the paſſages by 
land, Eurybiades returned back to Greece. 
Upon this occaſion the Athenians had the 
command of the rear, the place of honour, 
as thoſe who by their former actions had 
teſtified both their {kill and courage in the 
war. 


Xerxes now advancing with great expedi- 
2 tion 
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tion toward Athens, and the reſt of the 
| Greeks being only intent on ſecuring Pelo- 
ponneſus, the Athenians were ſo diſpirited by 
this general defection, that the only expedient 
left for them was to abandon the city, and 
betake themſelves to their ſhips. 


The people being unwilling to conſent to 
this, Themiſtocles had recourſe to the prieſts, 
and, by their aſſiſtance, produced ſuch oracles, 
and put ſuch interpretations on the ſigns and 
prodigies which appeared, that at length, 
after having removed their aged and infirm, 
together with the women and children, to 
Trazena, and recommended the city to the 
protection of Minerva, all ſuch as were able 
to bear arms went on board their fleet. 


Among the great actions of Themiſtocles, 
the return of Ariſtides, whom he had cauſed 
to be baniſhed, was not the leaſt. Perceiv- 
ing that the people, at this melancholy junc- 

ture, regretted the abſence of that great man, 
and fearing that he otherwiſe might go over 
to the Perſians in order to revenge himſelf, 
Themiſtocles propoſed a decree, that all thoſe 
| who had been baniſhed for a time, ſhould be 
permitted to return, to give their aſſiſtance 

both by their counſel and valour. 
K EKEurybiades, 


13 


Eurybiades, by reaſon of the conſequence 
which Sparta held among the other cities, 
ſtill continued admiral of the Grecian fleet. 
He however was fo intimidated by the for- 
midable appearance of the enemy, that he 
was once more on the point of failing back 
to the gulph of Corinth, where their land- 
forces lay. But Themiſtocles, in conjunction 
with Ariſtides, (between whom a laudable 
rivalſhip to promote the public good now 
ſubliſted), after ſeveral ſtratagems and ma- 
nœuvres, brought the two fleets to a general 
engagement. 


As the action took place, through the 
good management of Themiſtocles, in a nar- 
row arm of the ſea, where the Perſians could 
bring only a part of their fleet to engage, 
and where their own ſhips fell foul of each 
other, the Greeks, who by this means equal- 
led them in ftrength, fought them till the 
evening, when they gained a clear and cele- 
brated victory over them. During the fight, 
| Rerxes had placed himſelf on a neighbour- 
ing promontory, where he ſat in a chariot of 
gold, to behold the bravery and good con- 
duct of his commanders; and ſo ſure was he 
- of ſucceſs, that he had ſeveral ſecretaries 
about him, to record their deeds. 


3 | The 
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The Perſian king, being greatly MW” at 
his ill fortune, ordered vaſt heaps of earth 
and ſtones to be caſt into the ſea, in order to 
ſtop up the channel, and to make a dam, 
upon which he might lead his land-forces 
over into the iſland of Salamine. 


Themiſtocles, after the victory, intended 
to ſail for the Helleſpont, to break the bridge 
of ſhips, whereby he might hinder Xerxes 
from retreating into Aſia, But Ariſtides 
pointing out to him the impropriety of keep- 
ing ſuch an immenſe body of enemies in 
their country, and driving them to deſpera- 
tion, when it was their intent to get rid of 
them as ſoon as poſſible; Themiſtocles ſent 
one of the captives to the Perſian king, with 
an artful meſſage, which ſo terrified him, that 
he retreated out of Greece with all ſpeed. 


The prudent conduct of Themiſtocles and 
Ariſtides, and the advantageous management 
of this affair, were afterwards more fully un- 
derſtood at the battle of Platz, where Mar- 
donius, with a very ſmall portion of the 
forces of Xerxes, put the Greeks in danger 


of loſing all. 


All men yielded the chief i: of theſe 
K 2 ſucceſſes 
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ſucceſſes to Themiſtocles; and when the 
Greeks returned to the entrance of Pelopon- 
neſus, at the time the officers delivered their 
ſuffrages, inſcribed on billets taken from the 
altar, to determine who was moſt worthy, 


every one gave the firſt vote for himſelf, and 
the ſecond for Themiſtocles. 


The Lacedæmonians carried him with 
them to Sparta, where, beſtowing the rewards 
of valour on Eurybiades, and of wiſdom and 
conduct on Themiſtocles, they crowned him 
with olive, gave him precedency, preſented 
him with the richeſt car in the city, and ſent 


three hundred young men to accompany him 
to the confines of their country. 


And at the next Olympian games, when 
Themiſtocles entered the place where thoſe 
exerciſes were performed, the ſpectators took 
no further notice of thoſe who ſtrove for 
maſtery, but ſpent the whole day in looking 
at him, ſhewing him to the ſtrangers, admir- 
ing him, and applauding him by clapping 
their hands, with many other expreſſions of 
joy: which ſo delighted him, that he con- 
feſſed to his friends, that he then reaped the 


fruit of all his bun in behalf of the 
Greeks. 


We 


( 8 | 


We now ſee this famous Grecian com- 
mander at the ſummit of his glory. From a 
low origin, he had gained as great a degree 
of affluence and fame, as any. of the great 


men with which Greece in thoſe days 


abounded. But through the inſtability of 
all human grandeur, we find that he not 
long after experienced a degrading reverſe, 
and became a proper object to be admitted 


among the inſtances of the mutability of for- 


tune, which every age and country (as may 
be learnt from thoſe recorded in the preſent 
work) have produced. 


The cauſes which effected this revolution 
in the fortunes of Themiſtocles, were many. 
In the firſt place, notwithſtanding he had ſo 
lately received almoſt unparalleled honour 
from the hands of the Lacedzmonians, he 
gained their ill will by ſurrounding Athens 


with walls. He likewiſe drew upon himſelf 


the hatred of the Athenian nobility, by for- 
tifying the haven of Pirzus, and joining the 
whole city to the ſea, as it tended to increaſe 
the power of the people. By theſe, and 
ſome other ſteps, he ſo far exaſperated the 
Lacedzmonians, and the principal men of 
his own country, that they afterwards uſed 
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all their intereſt for the advancement of 
Cimon, in oppoſition to him. 


When the citizens of Athens began to lend 
a willing ear to the ſuggeſtions of his ene- 
mies, Themiſtocles was forced to put them 
in mind of the great ſervices he had per-. 
formed: and aſking thoſe who were offended 
with him, whether they were weary of re- 
ceiving frequent benefits from the ſame per- 
ſon? he thereby added to their enmity. 


But what incenſed the people moſt againſt 
him, and brought him general cenſure, was 

his naming the temple of Diana, which he 
laid the foundation of, Ariſtoboule, or Diana 
of the beſt counſel; intimating thereby, that he 
had given the beſt counſel, not only to the 
Athenians, but to all Greece. 


At length the Athenians baniſhed him; 
making uſe of the oftraciſm to depreſs his 
great worth, eminence and authority, as they 
uſually did to all thoſe whom they thought 
too powerful, and in a capacity to oppreſs 
them, or who, by their greatneſs, were be- 
come diſproportionable to that equality which 

Was 
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was thought requiſite in a popular govern- 
ment. 


No ſooner was Themiſtocles gone into ex- 
ile, than his friend Pauſanias was taken up, 
for entertaining treaſonable deſigns againſt 
the ſtate; and being condemned arid put to 
death for it, ſome letters and writings were 
found in the cabinet of Pauſanias, which ren- 
dered Themiſtocles ſuſpected. Upon which, 
officers were ſent after him to bring him 
back, in order to be tried before the great 
council of the Greeks. But having timely 
notice of their deſign, he made his eſcape, 
and fled for refuge to Admetus, uy of the 
Moloſhans. | 


Notwithſtanding he had formerly offended 


that prince by a rude denial, when he was in 
the height of his power, yet fearing the pre- 
ſent hatred of his neighbours and fellow-citi- 
zens more than the diſpleaſure of Admetus, 
which time might have abated, he choſe to 
become an humble ſuppliant to that king. 
And this he did in a method different from 
the cuſtom of all other countries. Taking 
up the ſon of Admetus, who ſtood by, upon 
his introduction, he proſtrated himſelf before 
the king's houſehold gods, with the young 
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prince in his arms; and this being the moſt 
ſacred manner of ſupplication among the 
Moloſſians, and which rarely met with a 


denial, he here received protection for ſome 
time. 


The wife and children of Themiſtocles 
found means to join him; and a great part of 
his eſtate was privately conveyed away by 
his friends, and ſent after him by ſea into 
Aſia. Beſides the ſums ſent him, there was 
diſcovered and confiſcated, after his depar- 
ture, to the value of fourſcore talents, where- 
as before he was concerned in public affairs, 
he was never worth three. 


After leaving the court of king Admetus, 
he arrived at Cuma, where underſtanding 
that many were lying in wait for him, the 
king of Perſia having offered, by public pro- 
clamation, two hundred talents for taking 
him, he fled to Eges, a ſmall city of the 
Holians, where no one knew him, but only 
his hoſt Nicogenes, who was the richeſt man 
in Folia, and well known at the court of 


Perſia - 


While Themiſtocles lay hid for ſome days 
in his — one night, after a feaſt at a ſa- 
crifice, 


1 
crifice, Olivius, ſchoolmaſter to Nicogenes's 


children, became frantic, and appearing to be 
inſpired, cried out in verſe, 


This night inſtructs, in myſtic dreams and charms, 
To uſe thy parts and ever conquering arms. 


After this, Themiſtocles dreamed that a dra- 


gon coiled itſelf round his body, and creep- 
ing upward, as ſoon as he reached his face, 
was turned into an eagle, which ſpread his 
wings over him, took him up, and flew away 
with him into countries far remote, where a 
golden ſceptre appeared to him, upon which 
he reſted himſelf ſecurely, freed from all 


fear and trouble. 


Upon the ſtrength of theſe omens, it was 
determined, that Themiſtocles ſhould proceed 
to the Perſian court; and his friendly hoſt 
made uſe of the following invention to con- 
vey him from his houſe in ſafety. He in- 
cloſed him in one of thoſe cloſe travelling 
carriages, in which the Perſians, and ſome of 
the neighbouring nations, who are extremely 
careful that their wives and concubines ſhould 
not be ſeen, convey them from place to place. 
They hid him in one of theſe, and pretend- 
ing to all enquirers, that they were carrying 
a young Grecian lady out of Ionia, to a no- 
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bleman at the court of Perſia, got him in 
ſafety to the capital of that kingdom. 


When Themiſtocles arrived there, as he 
did not chuſe to diſcloſe his name to any one 
but the king himſelf, it was with no little 
difficulty that he obtained an audience. Up- 
on being introduced, and having proſtrated 
himſelf, according to the cuſtom of the Per- 
ſians, Xerxes commanded the interpreter to 
aſk him who he was. To which he replied, 
J am Themiſtocles, the Athenian, baniſhed 
and perſecuted by the Greeks; and I fly to 
thee for refuge, mighty monarch. The evils 
J have done to the Perſians are eaſily to be 
forgiven, in conſideration of the many at- 
chievements performed for them, when 1 
hindered the Grecians from purſuing the 
Medes after the fatal battles of Salamis and Pla- 
tza,” He then recounted ſome other fervices 
he had rendered the Perſians, and the rigour 
with which he was perſecuted by his coun- 
trymen, After which, he humbly requeſted 
of the king, that he would conſider the per- 
ſecution of the Greeks as a proof of the ſer- 
vices he had done for Perſia, and make uſe 
of this occaſion to ſhow the world the noble- 


neſs of his virtue, rather than the greatneſs 
of his reſentment, 


| * 
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He then further related the viſion he had 
ſeen at Nicogenes's houſe, and what had for- 
merly been directed to him by the oracle of 
Dodona, whereby Jupiter commanded him 

to go to him that had a name like his; by 
Which, he ſaid, he underſtood that he was 
ſent from Jupiter to him, they having both 
the name of mighty kings; and he knew of 
no other great ſacred powers but Jupiter and 
the Perſian emperor. 


The king heard what Themiſtocles ſaid, 
with great attention; and though he ſeemed 
to admire his underſtanding and courage, yet 
he gave him, at that time, no anſwer. But 
when he was with his intimate friends, he re- 
joiced in his great good fortune, and prayed 
to his god Arimanius, that all his enemies 
might ever be of the fame mind with the 
Greeks, to provoke, abuſe, and expel, the 
braveſt men among them. 


Themiſtocles expected no very favourable 
iſſue to his application, from the reception he 
had met with: however, the next morning, 
the king ſpoke kindly to him, and, as a proof 
of his forgiveneſs, told him that he was now 
indebted to him in the ſum of two hundred 
talents; for it was but reaſonable that he 
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ſhould receive the reward which was offered 
to whoever ſhould bring Themiſtocles to 
him. 5 


And from this time Xerxes began to load 
him with favours: he permitted him to par- 
take of all his paſtimes and recreations, and 
made him ſo much his intimate, as to draw 
upon him the envy of thoſe who had hither- 
to been in the king's confidence; moſt 
writers agree, that he had three cities given 
him to maintain his table, and two more to 
furniſh him with other neceſſaries. 


After having taken a view of the principal 
cities and curioſities of Aſia, and been in- 
ſtructed in all the myſteries of their philoſo- 
phy and religion, Themiſtocles lived quietly 
in his own houſe in the city of Magneſia, 
where for a long time he paſſed his days in 
perfect ſecurity. He now was courted by 
all, preſented with rich gifts, and honoured 
equally with the greateſt perſons in the Per- 
ſian empire: and as the king at this time 
did not trouble himſelf with the concerns of 
Greece, being inceſſantly occupied with the 
affairs of the upper provinces, Themiſtocles 
lived in uninterrupted tranquillity. 


But 
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But, upon receiving advice that the Egyp- 


tians, aſſiſted by the Athenians, had revolted, 


and that Cimon had made himſelf maſter of 
the ſeas, the king diſpatched meſſengers to 
Themiſtocles, putting him in mind of his 
promiſe to aſſiſt him againſt the Greeks 
whenever it ſhould be needful; at the ſame 
time he endeavoured to irritate and incenſe 
him, by reviving in his mind the ill treat- 
ment he had formerly received from them. 


This, however, had no effect upon The- 
miſtocles; nothing that was ſaid tended to 
augment his hatred to the Athenians; nei- 

ther was he any ways elevated with the 
thoughts of the honour and powerful com- 
mand he was to have in this war. But, either 
imagining that the undertaking would not be 
attended with ſucceſs, (the Greeks having 
many great commanders, and among them 
Cimon, who had been wonderfully ſucceſs- 
ful,) or, chiefly being aſhamed to fully 
the glory of his great actions, by appear- 
Ing in arms againſt his native country, he 
determined to put a concluſion to his exiſt- 
ence in a manner ſuitable to his former glo- 
rious deeds, and to make his end agreeable 
to the whole courſe of his life. 


He 
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He accordingly ſacrificed to the gods; and 
having invited his friends, and kindly enter- 
tained them, he ſhook hands with them, and 
drank bull's blood, as the general report is; 
but ſome ſay that he took poiſon, which diſ- 
patched him in a ſhort time. Themiſtocles 
thus ended his days, in the city of Magneſia, 
having lived ſixty-five years, moſt of which 
he had ſpent in the ſervice of the ſtate, and 
in the wars, in governing of countries, and 
commanding of armies. 


The king of Perſia being informed of the 
cauſe and manner of his death, admired him 
more than ever, and continued to ſhow kind- 
neſs to his family and friends. 


INSTANCB 


INS TANCE THE TENTH. 


CAIUS MARI US? 
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Tis not the trophies of ſucceſsful war, 
The conſul's faſces, and triumphal car, 
Unfading fame or comfort can beſtow, _ 
Or ward, if Heav'n decrees, the adverſe blow. 


HIS celebrated Roman, from the ob- 


ſcurity and indigence of his parents, 


and the unequalled honours he afterwards 
obtained, is entitled to a conſpicuous place 


among theſe inſtances of the mutability off for- 
TUNC, | | | | 


The father of Marius (whoſe name was 
the ſame as that of his ſon) was in ſo low a 
ſituation in life, that he ſupported himſelf by 
his daily labour. Young Marius, however, 
by a combination of fortunate circumſtances, 
and an inherent valour and reſolution, ſoon 


* Plutarch's Lives and Roman Hiſtories. | | 
| | obliterated 
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obliterated the obſcurity of his birth, and 
raiſed himſelf to the principal dignities in the 
Roman empire. | | 


The firſt time we find any mention made 
of his name, is during the war againſt the 
Celtiberii, in which Scipio Africanus com- 
manded, where he ſo ſignalized himſelf at the 
ſiege of Numantia, that he ſoon attracted the 
notice of his general : but what equally con- 
tributed to his obtaining the favour of Scipio, 
was his ready compliance with the reforma- 
tion that commander had made in the army, 
which was at that period nearly ruined by 
pleaſures and luxury. 


It is ſaid, that Marius not only gave proofs 
of great valour in the different attacks which 
were made on Numantia, but encountered 
ſingly, and vanquiſhed, a champion of the 
enemy's, in Scipio's ſight, who was ſo pleaſed 
with his ſervices, that he conferred ſeveral 
honours upon him, and ſhewed him particu- 
lar reſpect, eſpecially once at an entertainment, 
where Marius was ſo highly honoured by 
his commander, as to be permitted to ſup with 
him. 1 


The diſcourſe, while at table, happening to 
. turn 
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turn on the merits of the Roman command- 
ers, then in being, one of the company, either 
out of complaiſance to the general, or that it 
was really a doubt with him, aſked Scipio, 
„Where the Romans would find ſuch ano- 
ther general when he was gone?” Scipio, 
_ gently clapping Marius, who ſat next him, 
on the back, replied, © Here perhaps!“ Such, 
ſays Plutarch, was the happy genius of theſe 
two great men ; one of- which, in his very 
youth, gave thoſe early promiſes of his future 
greatneſs ; and the other could, from ſuch 


beginnings, clearly foreſee that long ſeries of 
glory and renown which was to follow. 


| Marius, inſpired by this ſpeech of Scipio 
as by a divine oracle, aſſumed the courage to 
apply himſelf to the management of public 
affairs; and by the patronage of Cæcilius Me- 
tellus, (on whoſe family, he, as well as his 
father, had always been dependants), he ob- 
tained the office of Tribune of the people. 


During his being in this office, in a diſpute 
with Cotta the conſul, he gave the firſt proofs 
of his abilities in that line. Upon this occa- 
ſion he did not behave himſelf like a young 
man, newly and undeſervedly advanced to 
authority, but, exerting that firm reſolution 
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and perſeverance which was the foundation 
of his future honours, not only carried the 
point againſt the Conſul, but ordered his pa- 
tron Metellus into cuſtody, for voting with 
Cotta. As the decree he ſupported was in 
favour of the people, he was henceforth con- 
fidered by them as a vigorous ſupporter of 
their cauſe againſt the ſenate. 5 


But he ſoon after purſued a different con- 
duct: for, when a law concerning the diſtri- 

bution of corn was propoſed, he very ſtrenu- 
ouſly oppoſed it, and carried it againſt the 
people ; thereby making himſelf equally ho- 
noured by all parties, as a perſon who could 
not be induced 'to gratify either, at the ex- 
pence of the public good. 


When the year of his tribuneſhip was ex- 
pired, he ſtood for the office of Edile, but 
miſcarried in it. He, however, ſoon after 
obtained, though with ſome difficulty, the 
pretorſhip ; at the expiration of which, the 
province of Farther Spain fell to his lot, when 
he put a ſtop to the numerous robberies which 
were at that time committed by the Spaniards, 
and which were then conſidered by them as 
proofs of their valour, 


Upon 
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Upon his return to Rome, Marius found 
himſelf without riches or eloquence, the two 
great requiſites to obtain him a ſhare in the 
adminiſtration which he was eager to obtain ; 
but the citizens holding in high eſteem his. 
great courage, the indefatigable pains he took, 
and his popular way of living, through their 
intereſt he was ſoon advanced to the higheſt 
honours and offices of government, by means 
of which he acquired great wealth and power; 
ſo that he made a very honourable match with 
Julia, one of the renowned family of the Cæ- 
ſars, to whom Julius Cæſar (afterwards ſo 
celebrated) was nephew, and who, through 
this alliance, zealouſly ſupported the cauſe of 
Marius. 


As a proof of the reſolution and patience 
of Marius, an inſtance is given, in his ſuffer- 
ing ſome large tumours, with which his legs 
were covered, to be cut off, without flinching 


or complaining, though the operation was 
attended with e pain. 


Abd this time Cæcilius Metellus, the 
conſul, being declared general in the war 
* Jugurtha, he took Marius with him as 
one of his lieutenants. Marius thought this 
a favourable opportunity for acquiring re- 
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nowen, and to that dedicated every thought. 


And as this war was always attended with 
extreme difficulties and infinite dangers, he, 
neither, out of fear, declined the moſt perilous 
ſervice, nor, out of pride, the moſt ſervile; 


but, ſurpaſſing his equals in counſel and con- 


duct, and the common ſoldiers in labour and 
abſtemiouſneſs, he gained the affections both 


of the one and the other. 


While Marius was thus employed, the 
fame of his deeds filled both Africa and 
Rome; at which he was ſo elated, that he 


returned to Italy, contrary to the inclinations 
of Metellus, in order to ſtand for the conſul- 


ſhip, and was elected with great unanimity: 
but, preſently after, levying ſoldiers contrary 


both to law and cuſtom, and treating the 
nobility with the greateſt arrogance and con- 


tempt, he-made the ſenate his enemies, 


Upon his return to Africa, Metellus, to- 


wards whom Marius behaved in the moſt 
ungrateful manner, no longer able to bear up 
under the violence of his envy and impetuoſi- 


ty, ſurrendered up the command of the army 


to him; but he was ſo hurt at being obliged 
to give it up, juſt as the war was in a manner 


Gnithed, and to be bereaved of his victory and 


J -- triumph 
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triumph by means of one who had grown 


great merely through him, that he could not 


ſtand the interview, but retired, while Ruti- 


lus, his heutenant, put Marius in poſſeſſion 


of the ſupreme command. 


Hefore the end of this very war, however, 
Divine vengeance retaliated upon Marius his 
injuſtice to Metellus; for, Sylla came in the 
ſame critical juncture, to deprive him of the 
glory of ending the war, as he had wreſted 
it out of the hands of his patron. 


This gave the firſt riſe to a civil war, which 
. almoſt ruined the whole Roman empire; 
for many that envied Marius, attributing the 

ſucceſs wholly to Sylla, Marius, who was by 
nature extremely ambitious, and far from ſuf- 
fering any one to ſhare with him in that re- 
nown and glory which he thought due to his 
exploits, was ſo much provoked at it, that he 


ever after conſidered a as a dangerous 
rival. 


But all the envy, detraction, and calumny, 
attending this variance, vaniſned in an in- 
ſtant, upon the report of the imminent dan- 
ger Italy was in from an invaſion of the Teu- 
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tones and Cimbri. The ſenate having now. 
the greateſt need of a good general to take the 
command againſt theſe Barbarians, Marius, 


though abſent, was, with an unanimous voice, 
named to that office. 


The number of theſe invaders was ſaid to 
exceed three hundred thouſand effective fight- 
ing men, beſides afar greater number of women 
and children. They came in like a devouring 
flame, ravaging all before them ; nor could any 
thing withſtand their fury. Several Roman 
armies, commanded by officers of great repu- 
tation, who had Tranſalpine Gaul committed 
to their care, were defeated by them, or igno- 
miniouſly fled before them. 


Encouraged by this faint reſiſtance in their 
firſt efforts, theſe Barbarians bent their courſe 
towards Rome, reſolving not to ſettle them- 
ſelves in any place till they had razed the 
metropolis, and waſted all Italy. The Ro- 
mans, being alarmed in all quarters by this 
news, immediately ſent for Marius, and, giv- 
ing him the chief command of the army deſ- 
tined to oppole the invaders, advanced him a 
ſecond time to the conſulſhip. 


Marius, 
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Marius, upon his return from Africa, en- 
tered the city in triumph, ſhewing Jugurtha 
a priſoner to the people, who ſoon ended his 
life in a dungeon, after having ſtruggled ſix 


days with extreme hunger. The treaſure 
exhibited upon this occaſion, was immenſe. 


Fortune ſeems to have favoured Marius 
very much in his expedition againſt the Bar- 
barians; for, as in their approach to Italy 
they turned aſide in order to make a conqueſt 
of Spain, he had thereby time to exerciſe his 
troops, to confirm their courage, and to enure 
them to a fatigue, of which he himſelf ſet the 
moſt rigid example. | | 


While the Cimbri and Teutones were em- 
ployed in Spain, Marius's third conſulſhip 
expired, without his ſeeing any thing of them; 
but at length having notice of their approach, 
he paſſed the Alps with all expedition. He, 
| however, for ſome time, acted only on the 
defenſive, to the great diſappointment of his 
ſoldiers, who could ſcarcely be reſtrained from 
Eu, them. 


Dukes the time Marius thus lay quiet, the 
| Barbarians ventured to attack his camp; but 
finding they were not able to make any im- 
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preſſion upon it, they marched forward, hop- 
ing to reach the other ſide of the Alps with- 


out oppolition. The immenſity of their 


numbers now appeared in a clearer light than 


it had done before, from the time they took 


up in their march; for, it is ſaid, they were 


ſix days in filing off, and paſſing in ſucceſſive 
order, the intrenchments of the Romans. 


As ſoon as the Barbarians had all paſſed 


by, Marius raiſed his camp, and followed 


them leiſurely in the rear, till they approached 
the Alps, where attacking them, he ſlew and 
took priſoners above a hundred thouſand, 


and poſſeſſed himſelf of their tents, baggage, 


and carriages, | 


After the battle, Marius choſe, from among 
the ſpoil and arms, what appeared the beſt 
adapted to make his triumph ſplendid ; the 


reſt he heaped in a great pile, and offered 
them as a magnificent ſacrifice to the gods; 
and juſt as he was about to ſet fire to them, 
he received the news of being honoured with 


his fifth conſulſhip, which gave additional 


joy to the ſolemnity. 


Their rejoicings upon this occaſion were, 
however, ſoon put a ſtop to by the news of 
| the 
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the retreat of Catullus before another large 
body of the Barbarians, who had entered 
Italy by a different route, and were marching 
directly to Rome. Thus falling upon the 
country deſtitute of defence, there was no- 
thing to prevent their waſting it far and near. 
Upon this, Marius was preſently ſent for to 
the capital; from whence, having left ſuch 
directions for the public ſecurity as the occa- 
ſion required, he haſtened to join Catullus, 
whoſe drooping ſpirits he much raiſed; and 
their united forces ſoon after defeated this 
body alſo, taking priſoners about ſixty thou- 
ſand, and ſlay ing about twice as many more. 


After theſe two victories, the populace 
ſtiled Marius The Third Founder of the City, 
as having diverted a danger no leſs threat- 
ning than that was when the Gauls ſacked 
Rome. They would have had him receive 
the honours of both triumphs, ſolely : but this 
he would not conſent to; being deſirous of 
ſhewing his moderation, even in ſo great cir- 
cumſtances of good fortune, he admitted Ca- 
tullus to a ſhare of the ſecond, 


Thus did Marius pan his Fifth conſulate ; 
and he now courted the ſixth with more 


warmth and eagerneſs than any one before 
| | bim 
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him had ſhewn for the firſt, ingratiating him- 
ſelf with the multitude by ſuch ſervile conde- 
ſcenſions as were not only beneath his dignity, 
but even contrary to his natural temper and 
inclination. By theſe means, and, it is fur- 
ther ſaid, by diſtributing vaſt ſums of money 
among the tribes, he was choſen conful for 
the ſixth time—an honour that was never 
before beſtowed on any one man, except Va- 
lerius Corvinus, who was, however, forty-five 
years between his firſt and laſt elevation ; 
whereas Marius, after his firſt, ran through 
five more with one effort of good fortune. 


Marius having, by his duplicity and power, 
procured the baniſhment of Metellus, that 
worthy man was at length recalled by an edi& 
which Marius, with all his art, could not pre- 
vent from paſſing: but not being able to en- 
dure the ſight of one he ſo much hated, he 
made a voyage to Cappadocia and Galatia, 
giving it out that he went to perform ſome 
ſacrifices which he had vowed to Cybele the 
mother of the gods. 


This indeed was his pretext; but there 
Was another reaſon for this voyage, which 
was not to be diſcovered by the people: being 
by nature inapt for peace, and unſit for the 

management 
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management of civil affairs, as he derived all 
his grandeur and advancement from the 
wars; and foreſeeing that a ſtate of inaction 
would ſully all his glory, and by degrees 
make his laurels wither, his buſineſs was to 
cut out new work for the Romans. For this 
purpoſe he, in particular, endeavoured to ex- 
aſperate Mithridates againſt his own country, 
in hopes that he himſelf ſhould be choſen 
general in the war, and by that means fur- 
niſh the city with new matter of triumph, 
and enrich himſelf with the plunder of Pon- 
tus, and the ſpoils of its king. But in this 
application he did not appear to have met 
with immediate ſucceſ 


Upon Marius's return to Rome, the rjval- 
ſhip between Sylla and him continued to 
increaſe, not much to the advantage of the 
former; and a ſedition was on the point of 
breaking out, when the confederate war in- 
terpoſed, and put a ſtop to it. The moſt 
warlike and populous countries of Italy now 
conſpired together againſt the city of Rome, 
and were within a little of ſubverting the 
empire. 


This war, ſo various as to its encounters, 
and ſo uncertain as to its ſucceſs, deprived 
Marius 
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Marius of a great part of his glory and 
power, and conferred it on Sylla. The for- 
mer ſeemed {low in all his enterprizes, irre- 
ſolute, idle, and cver delaying. Whether 
this proceeded from age (for he was now 
above ſixty-five years old), or that, as he pre- 
tended, he had ſome diſtemperature of body 
which rendered him unfit ſor action, he un- 
derwent the fatigues of the war, which were 
beyond his ſtrength, merely out of ſhame, 
and from a point of honour. Notwithſtand- 
ing which, he came off victor in a conſider- 
able engagement, wherein he ſlew fix thou- 
ſand of the enemy; and he beſides never 
gave them any advanigge over him, 


At length, pretending to be worn out 
with the infirmity of his body, he laid down 
his command; after which the confederates 
were worſted in ſeveral engagements, and 
every one ſaw that the war would ſoon draw 
to a concluſion, to the great aggrandizement 


of his rival. 


This being the caſe, ſeveral of the chief 
men in Rome made intereſt to have the com- 
mand of the army againſt Mithridates, a war 
with him being next to take place. Upon 
which, Sulpitius, tribune of the people, a 
bold, 
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bold, reſolute fellow, contrary to every body's 
expectation, bringing in Marius, declared him 
proconſul and general in that war; but upon 
this the people were divided, ſome being on 
the ſide of Marius, others voting for Sylla. 


Marius now very ambitiouſly and child- 

iſhly affected to ſhake off his age and weak- 
neſs. He went into the field of Mars, where, 
in the moſt robuſt exerciſes with the youth, 
he ſhewed himſelf ſtill nimble in his armour, 
and expert in riding, notwithſtanding he at 
this time inclined to corpulency. This con- 
duct appeared praiſe-worthy in the eyes of 
ſome, while the better ſort pitied his avarice 
and ambition, that having from a poor man 
grown ſo extremely rich, and from nothing 
become ſo great, he ſhould not know how ta 
ſet bounds to his good fortune. 


Sulpitius, carrying all before him, decreed 
the command of the army to Marius, who, 
making preparations for his march, ſent two 

tribunes to receive the charge of the army 
from Sylla. But he, inſtead of reſigning the 
command, led his forces, conſiſting of thirty 
thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, di- 
rectly to Rome; when Marius, after a weak 
reſiſtance, found himſelf obliged, as Sylla en- 


tered 
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tered the city at one gate, to fly out at an- 
other. | 


As ſoon as he got out of Rome, thoſe who 
had accompanied him in his flight ſeparated - 
and diſperfed ; and after encountering an in- 
finite number of dangers and difficulties, both 
by ſea and land, he effected his eſcape, and, 
arriving on the coaſt of Africa, landed near 
Carthage. But he had ſcarcely got on ſhore, 

before Sextilius, the Roman prætor of thoſe 
parts, threatened to put the decree of the ſe- 

nate againſt him into execution, and treat 
him as an enemy to the Romans. 


When Marius heard this, he wanted words 
to expreſs his grief and reſentment; but at 
length looking ſternly at the meſſenger, who 
aſked him, what anſwer he fhould carry back 
to the prætor? Marius replied, with a deep 
ſigh, © Go tell him, that thou haſt (een the 

_ exiled Marius fitting on the ruins of Car- 
thage.” By this noble anſwer he placed in 
a proper light the fortunes of that once cele- 
brated city, and his own, as terrible exam- 
ples of the viciſſitude of all human affairs. 


Marius's fon, who had likewiſe made his 
eſcape from Rome, and had come to Africa 
2 MD 
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to implore the aſſiſtance of Hiempſal, king of 
_ Numidia, but who dealt treacherouſly with 
him, found his father in the place where 
he had juſt landed. After mutual ſalutations, 
as they were conſulting together on the pre- 
| ſent ſituation of their affairs, they ſaw two 
ſcorpions fighting, which Marius took for an 
ill omen. Whereupon they immediately 
went on board a little fiſhing- boat, and made 
towards Cercina, an iſland not far diſtant 
from the continent. They had ſcarcely put 
off from the ſhore, when they ſaw a party of 
horſe, ſent after them by the king of Numi- 
dia, making with all ſpeed towards the very 
place from which they had juſt retired: fo 
that Marius thought he had never 1n all his 
life eſcaped ſo great a danger. 


During theſe occurrences in Africa, and 
while Sylla was engaged in the war againſt 
Mithridates, the conſuls Octavius and Cinna 
diſagreed, and had recourſe to arms. Octa- 
vious prevailing, Cinna was driven from 
Rome, as a perſon of tyrannical principles; 
but Cinna, levying forces in all the other 
parts of Italy, ſoon raiſed a formidable army, 
and marched againſt his opponent. 


As ſoon as Marius heard of this, he put to 
7 | fea 
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ſea with all expedition; and having levied in 
Africa ſome Mauruſian horſe, and collected 
together on the coaſt of Hetruria a conſider- 
able number of ſlaves and country-people, 


who at the name of Marius came flocking to 


him, he in a ſhort time got together an ward 
that filled ny ſhips. 


When Marius came to conſider which 
party he ſhould declare for, he reflected that 
Octavius was an honeſt man, and one that 
was for governing according to law; and 
that, on the contrary, Cinna was in open 
war, and at the ſame time was a perſon ſuſ- 
pected by his rival in power, Sylla; from 
thoſe conſiderations he concluded that Cinna 
would be the moſt proper man to unite him- 


ſelf to, and he accordingly joined him with 
all his forces. 


Having, in conſequence of this determina- 
tion, ſent a meſſage to Cinna, to let him 
know, that he ſubmitted himſelf to him as con- 
ful, in whatfoever he ſhould command him; 
Cinna received him with open arms, declared 
him proconſul, and ſent him the faſces, to- 
gether with the other enſigns of * 


But Marius declined — ag that 
thoſe 


E 


thoſe marks of grandeur did not ſuit with his 
preſent diſtreſs. So that he continued to 
wear a poor ordinary habit, and to let his 
hair grow, as it had done from the firſt day 
of his exile, walking ſlowly and heavily, like 
a man ftricken in years, being then above 
ſeventy. All this was done merely to excite 
compaſſion; for, under this mark of ſfubmil- 
ſion and humility, there ill appeared that 
air of fierceneſs which was ſo natural to him, 
and it was evident that his mind was not ſo 
much dejected, as exaſperated, 10 the change 
of his condition. 


As ſoon as he had paid his reſpects to 
Cinna, and harangued the ſoldiers, he im- 
mediately prepared for war; and it was not 
long before he made a conſiderable alteration 
in the poſture of affairs. Having ſeized up- 
on all the ſea- port towns, and cut off the 
enemy's ſupplies, he threw a bridge over 
the Tiber at Oftia, and then marched with 
his army towards the city. | 


Octavius, who gave himſelf too much up 
to the directions of ſoothſayers and fortune- 
tellers, and being beſides too rigid in the ob- 
ſervance of the laws, ſo that he would not 


emancipate any of the ſlaves for the defence 
M „ͤ ˙' 
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of the city, though adviſed ſo to do, was able 
to make but a weak reſiſtance. Before Ma- 


rius entered Rome, he ſent ſome of his body 


guard, who ſeized on Octavius, forced him 
off the tribunal, and killed him upon the 


ſpot. 


While affairs remained in this poſture, the 


ſenate aſſembled, and ſent ambaſſadors to 


Cinna and Marius, requeſting them to come 
into the city peaceably, and ſpare the citi- 
zens. Cinna, as conſul, received the em- 
baſſy fitting on the tribunal, and returned a 
gracious anſwer by the meſſengers. Marius 
ſtood by, and ſaid nothing; but gave ſuffici- 


ent teſtimony, by the ſourneſs of his counte- 


nance, and the ſternneſs of his looks, that he 
would in a ſhort time fill the city with maſ- 


facres. 


And this he failed not to do. He entered 
the city, ſurrounded by his guards, choſen 
from among the flaves that had flocked to 
him, and which he called his Bardizans, who 
inſtantly murdered, without diſtinction, all 
thoſe he had doomed to deſtruction. The 
leaſt word or ſign given them by Marius, was 
ſufficient for this purpoſe. If any one of the 
ſenators ſaluted him, and he did not return 

| the 
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the ſalute, or deign to look upon them, they 
were ſlain without any more ado, before his 
face: ſo that his very friends could not ap- 


proach him without dreadful forebodings On 
en | 


Maimed and headleſs carcaſes were fre- 
quently thrown about and trampled upon in 
the ſtreets, and viewed by the citizens with 
horror and conſternation. But the greateſt 
grievances of all were, the outrages commit- 
ted by the Bardizans, who, after they had 

murdered their late maſters, proceeded to 
abuſe their wives and children. Nor could 
any bounds be ſet to the diſſoluteneſs, cruelty, 
and avarice of theſe infamous wretches, till 
at lait Cinna and Sentorius ſurpriſed them 
one night as they lay aſleep in the camp, and 
killed every one of them. 


At length news arrived, that Sylla, hav- 
ing put an end to the war with Mithridates, 
and taken poſſeſſion of the provinces, was re- 
turning into Italy with a great army. The 
apprehenſion of a war hanging over his head 
gave ſome intermiſſion to the cruelties of 
Marius, and he was choſen conſul for the 
ſeventh time, | 
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His new honour was not, however, of 
long continuance. Sinking under the bur- 
den of his cares, and particularly of his ap- 
prehenſions from Sylla, he fell into great 
troubles, nocturnal frights, and broken ſlum- 
bers, which he endeavoured to quiet by hard 
drinking; till at length, according to Poſſido- 
nius, he fell into a pleuriſy, which ſoon put 


an end to his life. 


But Caius Piſo, another hiſtorian, tells us, 
that Marius walking one night after ſupper 


with ſome of his friends, entertained them 


with a recital of all his adventures; and after 
having obſerved to them the inconſtancy and 
viciſſitude of fortune, he concluded with ſay- 
ing, that it did not become a wiſe man any 
longer to truſt to ſo fluctuating a deity: then, 
having embraced and taken leave of them, he 


went home, took to his bed, lay ſick ſeven 


days, and expired about the time that he had 
attained the age of ſeventy. | 


Thus died Marius, on the ſeventeenth day | 
of his ſeventh conſulſhip, to the great joy 
and content of the whole people of Rome. 


He was the firſt man that had ever been 


choſen ev U times conſul, and was poſſeſſed 
of ſuch a palace, and of riches ſo immenſe, 
as 


1 


as were ſufficient for many kings. A reverſe 
ſo extreme from his original expectations, 
entitles him to a place among theſe ;n/fances of 
the mutability 1 1 


« How can a man,” ſays Plutarch, in his 
compariſon of Pyrrhus with Marius, born 
of obſcure and indigent parents, who. were 
forced to get their bread by the ſweat of their 

brow, brought up in a little country village, 
with no better than a home-ſpun clowniſh 
education; how can ſuch a one, I fay, be 
compared with a ona like Pyrrhus, born 
on a throne ? 


* This great and ſenſible difference which 
Nature has raiſed between them, may be ſaid 
to be effaced by Fortune, who has crowned 
Marius with greater honours, and a larger 
ſhare of power, than ſhe had ever granted to 
any Roman before him. 


II t is no ſtrange thing for a prince to re- 
cover his right, and add other poſſeſſions to 
his hereditary dominions; but for a man 
iſſuing from the dregs of the people, from 
| beginnings ſo weak and miſerable ; for ſuch 
a man to raiſe himſelf up to that pitch of 
M3 grandeur, 
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grandeur, as to merit ſo many honourable 
employments, and the command of ſuch in- 
vincible armies— this indeed is wonderful. 
It cannot be but Fortune muſt diſcover in this 
man ſome notable qualities, ſome uncom- 
mon talents, otherwiſe ſhe would not have 
made him, to his dying day, the object either 
of her favour or caprice. : 


| & Neither is it Fortune only, that has ſet 
Marius upon a level with Pyrrhus: Nature 
puts in her ſhare in thoſe favours, as if ſhe 
had a mind to make him ſome compenſation 
for the injury ſhe had done him on account 
of his birth. He was by nature lively, frugal, 
laborious, conſtant, patient, indefatigable, and 
of ſuch preſence of mind as kept him as cool 
and undiſturbed in the heat of action and 
danger as in times of repoſe. He likewiſe 
had an air of majeſty, but an air ſtill more 
auſtere and terrible,” 


After comparing the different incidents of 
the lives of Pyrrhus and Marcus, Plutarch 
mrs concludes: © Their end was very differ- 

: Pyrrhus fell unhappily in a fight, in the 
middle of the city of Argos, wounded by a 
woman, and killed outright by a ſoldier, who 
cut off his head. But Marius, notwithſtand- 


ing 


ing all the cruelties he had exerciſed, ſtill 
og after blood, died in his bed. 


$ But this death, which appeared com- 
poſed and natural, was in reality more tragi- 
cal than that of Pyrrhus; for he paſſed the 
laſt days of his life under ſuch anxieties and 
terrors, that he could enjoy no reſt either by 
day or night. He died equally tormented 
with the remembrance of the paſt, the ſenſe 
of the preſent, and the fear of the future. 


“That avenging fury, which he would 
have delivered over to Metellus, began to pu- 
niſh him in this life, and call him to a ſevere 
account for all the blood he had ſpilt—So true 
is what Plato ſaith, that the impious and 
wicked, at the approach of death, begin to 
fear every thing of which they had made a 
mock before. Then does dread and diſtruſt 
ſeize them, remorſe torments them, and their 
only companion, wheat: alleep or W 18 


deſpair.“ 
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| INSTANCE THE ELEVENTH. 
BELISARIUS®. 


"Tis not the laurel'd brow, or countleſs ſcars, - 
The arm enervated by toilſome wars, 
Can ſhield, if Envy rears her venom'd dart, 

Or ireful beats the long-ſery'd ingrate heart. 


TD) YZANTIUM, to which the emperor 
Conſtantine gave the name of Conſtan- 
tinople, had been the capital of the eaſtern 
diviſion of the Roman empire about two 
hundred years, when Juſtinian was elevated 
by his uncle, the emperor Juſtin, to a ſhare 
of the imperial throne; and during a long 
reign, his conduct was in general ſo unex- 
ceptionable, his good qualities ſo numerous, 
and his abilities ſo brilliant, that he acquired 
the title of Great, One circumſtance, how- 
ever, which happened towards the concluſion 
of his reign, ſullied the glories of it, and ren- 
dered him, in ſome degree, unworthy of the 


* Univerſal Hiſtory, Procopius, Marmontel, &c. 
appellation 
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appellation he had attained : and this was his 
ingratitude to Beliſarius—a man to whom 
he was chiefly indebted for all his ſucceſſes in 
war, and whoſe character was of that unble- 
miſhed caſt that envy alone could throw a 
ſhade over it. But the circumſtances by 
which this celebrated commander, and truly 
great man, acquired a fame ſo permanent, 
and the cauſes of that unexpected degradation 
which entitles him to a place among the in- 
ſtances of the mutability of fortune, require a 
more explicit relation, 


Juſtinian becoming, by the death of his 
uncle, in the 527th year of the chriftian zra, 
ſole poſſeſſor of the eaſtern empire, he de- 
termined vigorouſly to proſecute the war with 
the Perſians, who had for ſome time paſt 
made frequent inroads into the Roman terri- 
tories, and appointed Beliſarius to the chief 
command of the army ſent to oppoſe them. 


This commander had been advanced to the 
rank of general by the emperor Juſtin, 
while he was yet a youth, and had already 
made ſeveral ſucceſsful campaigns, both in 
Italy and Aſia; upon which account he was 
choſen by Juſtinian to command his forces 
againſt the Perſians, it being an enterprize 
4 1 which 
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which required the moſt conſummate ſkill | 
and courage. Nor were the emperor's ex- 
pectations diſappointed; he defeated the Per- 


ſian troops in ſeveral battles, and obliged 
them to ſue for peace. 


Soon after this, the greateſt tumult hap- 
pened at Conſtantinople, to be found on the 
records of any kingdom. It appears to have 
been excited by the adherents of the three 
nephews of the deceaſed emperor Anaſtaſius. 
The'confuſion began whilſt the people were 
engaged in the {ports of the circus, and at 
length arrived to ſuch a height as to end 1 in 
open rebellion. 


— — 


The citizens having for ſome time been 
greatly diſſatisfied with the conduct of two of 
the emperor's miniſters, on account of their 
avaricious oppreſſions, they conferred the im 
perial dignity on Hypatius, one of the three 
before- mentioned princes, and proclaimed 
him emperor, with great ſolemnity, in the 
forum. Juſtinian immediately diſcharged the 
obnox1ous officers, hoping by that means to 
appeaſe the tumult; but the populace grow- 

ing more outrageous, and moſt of the ſenators _ 
joining the rebellious multitude, he was ſo 
4 and diſheartened, that he would 
have 


1 


have abandoned the city, and made his eſcape 


by ſea, had not the empreſs Theodora, with 
a manly fortitude, perſuaded him to part 
with his life, rather than with his empire. 
In order to animate him upon this occaſion, 
ſhe 18 ſaid to have made uſe of the following 
ſentence from one of the ancient poets: 


&« How ene a ſepulchre is a kingdom . 


Encouraged by the firmneſs which he be- 
held in his royal conſort, Juſtinian determined 
to continue in his palace, and, with the few 
that had not yet abandoned him, defend it 
to the laſt extremity. The rebels attempted 
to force the gates; but finding all their efforts 
ineffectual, they carried Hypatius in triumph 
to the circus, and placed him on the imperial 
throne. 


His exaltation, however, was but of ſhort 
continuance; for, whilſt he was beholding 
the ſports, amidſt the ſhouts and acclamations 
of the people, Beliſarius, who at this critical 
juncture had juſt returned from the Perſian 
expedition, entered the city with a conſider- 
able body of troops; and being appriſed of 
the uſurpation of Hypatius, marched directly 


to the circus, and fell ſword in hand upon 


the rebels. The multitude being unarmed, 
they 
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they were ſoon routed, and the uſurper taken 
priſoner; who, together with Pompeius, an- 
other of the nephews of Anaſtaſius, was car- 
ried to the emperor, and by his orders be- 
headed. Upon this occaſion an incredible 
number of citizens loſt their lives, and ma ny 
_ edifices were reduced to aſhes. 


The inſurrection being thus happily quel- 
led, and the Perſian war put an end to, Juſ- 
tinian now applied his thoughts to the con- 
queſt of the Vandals in Africa. Upon this 
expedition Beliſarius was again employed, 
and his military exertions were attended with 
their uſual ſucceſs. He was after this ſent 
by the emperor againſt the Goths, who had 
got poſſeſſion of a great part of Italy, over 
whom he likewiſe gained many victories. 
Theſe two wars, in which he retook Car- 
thage from the Vandals, and Rome from the 
Goths, laſted from the year 533 to 541; 
raiſed the renown of Beliſarius to a level 
with that of the moſt famous among the 
Greek or Roman heroes; and at the conclu- 
ſion of them, he was honoured with a tri- 
umphal entry into nn 


In ſuch repute was the name of Beliſarius 
among the provinces dependent on the Ro- 
mans, 


L nl 
mans, and ſo much awe did it inſpire them 
with, that no ſooner was a groundleſs ru- 
mour ſpread abroad, of the emperor's having 
diſmiſſed him, through jealouſy, from the 
command of his armies, than the Arminians 


ſhook off the Roman yoke, and made head 


| againſt the troops that were on ns to ſub- 
due them - 


Stimulated by their example, Coſhroes, the 

Perſian king, in defiance of the treaty ſo- 
| lemnly concluded a few years before, invaded 
once more the Roman dominions. The ge- 
neral who commanded in the eaſt, inſtead of 
aſſembling his forces, and providing for the 
defence of the provinces, ſuddenly diſap- 
peared, and retired, no one knew whither, 
leaving the enemy at full liberty to ravage 
the country at their pleaſure, 


Through this means, the Perſian monarch, 
meeting with no oppoſition, bent his march 
towards Syria; and having reduced and plun- 
dered ſeveral cities, laid ſiege to Antioch it- 
ſelf. Unable to withſtand the aſſault of ſuch 
a powerful army, this city was alſo taken; 
and being given up to the ſoldiers to be plun- 
dered, the inhabitants were put to the ſword, 
without diſtinction of age or ſex. All the 


valuable 
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valuable ſtatues, pictures, and other pieces of 
art found there, together with the gold and 
ſilver veſſels belonging to the celebrated 
church of Antioch, were conveyed to Perſia; 
and Coſhroes having ſtripped the city of all 
its wealth and ornaments, ordered his men to 
ſet fire to it, and lay it in aſhes. Thus pe- 
riſhed the moſt wealthy, beautiful, and popu- 
lous city of the eaſt. Such of the inhabitants 
as eſcaped the common ſlaughter, were car- 
ried priſoners into Perſia. 


In order to put a ſtop to the depredations 
of the Perſian king, Juſtinian entered into a 
new treaty with him; and upon his conſent- 
ing to withdraw his troops, agreed to pay 
him, within three months, five thouſand 
pounds vezght of gold; and, from thence- 
forward, an annual penſion of five hundred 
pounds wwerght. 


But this treaty was held in no greater re- 
ſpect by the Perſians than the former. They 
ſoon broke through it, and made freſh in- 
curſions into the Roman territories. Their 
ſucceſs, however, was of a ſhort continuance; 
for, Beliſarius being ſent againſt them, his 
name carried its uſual terror with it, and he 

drove them back into their own dominions. 


- The. 
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Ihe following year they made another at- 
tack on the adjacent Roman provinces; and 
Beliſarius being at this time fully employed 
againſt the Goths in Italy, the emperor was 
again neceſſitated to purchaſe a truce with 
them for five years, by the payment of an 
immenſe ſum. The people murmured great- 
ly at this ſtep, and were rather for continu- 
ing the war, than ſubmitting to pay a tribute, 
as they termed it, to the king of Perſia; but 
Juſtinian was glad to come to an agreement 
with his enemies in this quarter, on any 
terms, that he might not be diverted from 
purſuing the advantages which Beliſarius was 
then gaining in Italy. | 1 


In the year 538, the Huns, croſſing the 
Danube, in the depth of winter, marched 
directly to Conſtantinople, and laying waſte 
the parts through which they paſſed, came 
unoppoſed almoſt to the very gates of the 
city. Beliſarius now made his laſt campaign. 
Though weakened by old age to ſuch a de- 
gree that he was ſcarcely able to hold a ſhield, 
or brandiſh a ſword, he again put on his ar- 
mour, and marched againſt the invaders with 
a conſiderable body of troops. 


That ſucceſs which had ſo often crowned 
his 
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his military atchievements, did not, upon this 
important occaſion, forſake him; he put the 
Huns to flight, and delivered both the em- 
peror and the inhabitants of Conſtantinople 
from the dangers which threatened them. 


This was the laſt military exploit perform- 
ed by our hero. Upon his return to the ca- 
pital, to the great ſurprize of every one, he 
was ſtripped of all his employments, and 
confined to his houſe. This diſgrace is aſ- 
cribed by the hiſtorians of that time to the 
malice of his enemies at court, who, envy- 
ing him the great reputation he had acquired, 
and the high eſtimation he ſtood in with the 
people, perſuaded the emperor, whoſe jea- 
louſy increaſed with his years, that he aſ- 
pired at the ſovereignty. 


In order to render their deſigns the more 
efficacions, they impreſſed, from time to time, 
on the mind of Juſtinian, that the people, in 
whoſe opinion he exceeded the moſt re- 
nowned heroes of antiquity, were to a man 
- ready to ſupport him in his ambitious views, 
and that the troops were more attached to 
him than the citizens. 


"Theſe infinuations, weak and groundleſs as 
they 


k 


they were, ſo wrought upon the paſſions of 
the emperor, that though in moſt other re- 
ſpects he deſerved the epithet he had ac- 
quired, he was weak enough to recal the aged 
conqueror of the Huns, without ſuffering 
him to purſue his late victory over them; and 
upon Beliſarius's arrival at Conſtantinople, 


which he deſerved to have entered in tri- 


umph, confined him to his houſe. 


Forgetting the paſt ſervices of him who 
might truly be eſteemed the mo? deſerving of 
his ſubje&s—of one who had been the bul- 
wark of the empire, and the reſtorer of the 
ancient military diſcipline, Juſtinian, with 
the utmoſt ingratitude, diveſted him of all 
his authorities, honours, and employments: 
And, according to later hiſtorians, not con- 
tent with this, the emperor cauſed his eyes to 
be put out, reducing him at the ſame time 
to ſuch a ſtate of poverty, that he was obli- 


ged to beg from door to door * the 
ſtreets of Conſtantinople. 


Whether this uſually received opinion be 
conſiſtent with truth, we will not take upon 
us to ſay, as the neareſt cotemporary writers 
do not mention the circumſtance; but it is 
agreed on all * that after he had been 


Mo deprived, 
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deprived, for about a year, of the emperor's 


countenance, he experienced a reverſe of for- 
tune; Juſtinian, being then fully convinced 
of his innocence, reſtored him to that pleni- 
tude of power which he had deprived him 


of, and he enjoyed it without further diſ- 
grace till his death. 


The hiſtorian Procopius has drawn the 
character of this great commander in a man- 
ner that ſets him upon a level with, if not 


exalts him above, the greateſt heroes of anti- 
quity. His modeſty, his beneficence, his 


affability, the ſimplicity of his manners, and, 
above all, that fund of humanity which was 
the baſis of his virtues, and made him the 
idol of the people, are repreſented by that 
writer in the moſt forcible and animated 
terms. © It was the delight,” ſays he, of 
the citizens of Byzantium, to behold Beliſa- 
rius # 5: forth every morning to the fo- 

- He was diſtinguiſhed by the ſize and 
i ef proportions of his ſtature. To 


the dignity of his perſon he added ſuch an 


air of meekneſs, benignity, and cheerful de- 
meanour, to all who came in his way, that 


he might have paſſed for one of the ordinary 


rank of people. His munificence to his ſol- 
diers was unbounded. To the huſbandman 


and 


E 
and the labourer of the field he behaved with 
ſuch a tender concern, that, while he com- 
manded, they were ſure of ſuffering no kind 
of outrage from the army. His care, more- 


over, extended to all the fruits of the earth: 
he provided, with ſolicitude, that his troopers 


ſhould not trample down the corn growing 


in the field; and to touch any part of the 
farmer's ſtore, without leave from the owner, 
was made penal thoughout the army.” 


Marmontel has choſen the hiſtory of Be- 


liſarius, to convey to us a ſyſtem of policy, 


that could not fail, if it were to be carried 
into execution, of rendering every rank hap- 
Py. And this he has done with a freedom 
that drew upon him the ire of galled deſpot- 


iſm. Through the medium of a review of 


this intereſting period of hiſtory, the cauſes 
which precipitated the downfal of a great 
empire, are unfolded by him with wonderful 
ability, and with a ſpirit of political reflec- 


tion that cannot fail at once to pleaſe and in- 


form all thoſe who have any conception of 
genuine patriotiſm, Faction is detected by 


him, and the governor, as well as the go- _ 


verned, may find in his work —_ ſeaſons 
able admonitions. 


N2 Bieliſarius, 


1 

Beliſarius, throughout the whole, is an 
amiable and intereſting character. He is the 
friend of civil and religious liberty. He 
glows with a generous love of human kind. 
He is a warrior, a ſtateſman, a man of piety, 
and an enemy to perſecution. In ſhort, no- 
thing can be more beautifully imagined than 
the pathetic ſcenes which are introduced by 
this celebrated French writer, and the ſenti- 
ments that animate every page. 


With regard to the reputed cruelty of Juſ- 
tinian, in cauſing the eyes of his old and 
faithful. ſervant to be put out, Marmontel 
allows that the fact may be conſidered rather 
as a popular opinion than as an hiſtorical 
truth. But, that opinion, ſays he, has ſo 
univerſally prevailed, and the idea of a blind 
old man reduced to beggary is now ſo aſſoci- 
ated with the name of Beliſarius, that the 
latter never occurs without preſenting to the 
imagination a picture of the former. 


Vandyke has entertained the ſame idea; 
and in a ſtyle of animation which awakens 
the tender feelings of every ſuſceptible be- 
holder, has repreſented, in his line, the vete- 
ran in the act of ſoliciting charity. The ex- 
preſſive pity of the ſoldier who contemplates 


1 
his general in ſo pitiable a ſituation, has too 


often been the ſubject of admiration to need 
a deſcription here. 


To purſue Marmontel through the differ- 
ent ſcenes in which he exhibits his hero, in 
order to give him an opportunity of uttering 
thoſe ſublime and patriotic ſentiments which 
may well be ſuppoſed to have dropped from 
the lips of Beliſarius, would exceed our li- 
mits. The concluding ſcene, where the em- 
peror diſcovers himſelf to him, after having 
been witneſs, without being known, to the 
noble and diſintereſted ſentiments of the man 
whom he had ſo greatly injured, is too pleaſ- 
ing and applicable to be omitted. 


Having with an unparalleled forbearance 
endeavoured to palliate his maſter's cruel 
uſage, Beliſarius thus concludes the detail of 
the events which had occaſioned it: 


In this ſituation I imagined I had nothing 
left but to cloſe the laſt ſcene of life in tran- 
quillity, when of a ſudden the Huns made 
an irruption into Thrace, and ravaged all the 
country around. The emperor deigned to 
e that I was {till in being, and in my 
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fruſt and jealouſy took poſſeſſion of him; 


1 


old days 1 was charged with the command of 
an expedition, by the event of which the 


empire was ſaved from ruin, I covered my 


grey heirs and the furrows of my forehead 


with an helmet, cruſted over with ten years 
ruſt. 


“ Fortune proved favourable, and I re- 
pulſed the Huns, who were advanced within 
a few miles of the capital. I laid an ambuſh 
for the enemy, and it ſucceeded ſo well that 
I was regarded by the people as a guardian 
god. The whole city, at my return, was 
one wild uproar of joy and exultation, to 
ſuch a degree that I was much alarmed at 
the fatal conſequences, which I then foreſaw. 


« But how could I appeaſe the violence 
of the populace? The emperor was old, 
and age brings infirmities with it. The 


honours paid me by the multitude, and 


the exceſs of applauſe that rung through- . 
out the city, were underſtood by Juſtinian as 
marks of diſaffection, plainly indicating that 


his ſubjects were tired of his reign, and 
'. wiſhed to ſee him abdicate his throne in fa- 


vour of the general who defended it. Miſ- 


and, 
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and, without alledging any thing againſt me, 
he judged it right to remove ſo dangerous a 
man from his preſence. 


« While I paſſed my time in obſcurity, a 
plot againit the crown was diſcovered; and the 
_ conſpirators, without detecting their princi- 
pal, died in the agony of torture. But the 
ſilence of thoſe unhappy men was interpreted 
by my enemies, and calumny furniſhed out a 
copious ſupplement. I was ordered into 

confinement; diſcontent ſpread among all 
ranks of men; till at length, touched with 
compaſſion for all my ſufferings, the people 
expreſſed their feelings without reſerve. Pity 
was ſoon inflamed to indignation; and by a 
general revolt, the emperor was compelled to 
give me up to the clamours of my country. 


% In depriving me of my eyes, I am per- 
ſuaded he thought he was diſarming an ene- 
my. That I was never diſaffected to him, 
Heaven can bear me witneſs; but Heaven, 
that reads the hearts of men, has not given 
that power to princes. You accuſe the em- 
peror of ingratitude and injuſtice; but it was 
his misfortune, and not his crime, to believe 
appearances, which perhaps would have miſ- 
led your judgment in the ſame manner“ 
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“ Yes, he is miſerable, the moſt miſerable 


of men,” ſaid Juſtinian, throwing his arms 
about the hero, and claſping him in his em- 
brace. —<© What means this burſt of an- 
guiſh ?” enquired Belifarius. It is the 
agony of a heart ready to break,” ſaid Juſti- 
nian; „O Belifarius! that unjuſt maſter, 
that barbarous tyrant, who rent your eyes 
from their ſockets, and reduced you thus to 


miſery and want, in bitterneſs of ſorrow and 


repentance, now embraces you, and throws 
himſelf thus upon you with all the compunc- 
tion of ſenſibility and love.“ 


* Thou my ſovereign !” exclaimed Beli- 
farius. — © Yes, I am he. Oh my friend! 
my deliverer ! my protector! Yes, thou beſt 
of men, yes, I am that unhappy prince who 
has ſet the world an example of the baſeſt 
cruelty and ingratitude, Let me thus, pro- 


| irate at your feet, be humbled to that depth 
of lowneſs which my guilt deſerves. I here 
forget my crown, diſhonoured as it is by the 


vileſt of crimes. I am unworthy to wear it 


longer. Nothing now befits me, but thus to 


bathe the duſt under your feet with my tears, 
and to hide my opprobrious head over- 


whelmed with ſhame and infamy.“ 


« And 
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„ And will you thus,” ſaid the hero, ſup- 


porting his maſter, who was almoſt ſuffocated 
with ſighs and tears; © and will you thus,” 


ſaid Beliſarius, folding the emperor in his 
arms, © abandon yourſelf to deſpair ? Shall a 
ſenſe of a paſt error take away the power of 


atoning for it? Oh my maſter! you are 


plunging yourſelf in ſhame and diſtraction, 


as if you was the firſt man deceived by ap- 
pearances, and ſeduced by calumny. Though 


your error was even a crime, yet, why de- 


grade yourſelf thus? wherefore be humbled 


to an abject wretch, a thing vile and abhor- 


red? You are my ſovereign ſtill. Reſume 


your ſtrength, nor let the recollection of an 
unguarded moment rob you of a due rever- 
ence for yourſelf, and the true ſpirit of virtue. 
In this conſternation of your heart, reflect 
upon all the good you have done mankind, 
and let that reflection counterbalance the 
miſtake of ſudden impetuoſity.— Beliſarius is 
indeed blind; but nations are freed by your 
patriot toil from the yoke of barbarians; the 
calamities of the empire are all repaired by 
your princely beneficence; and thirty years 
of glorious ſtruggle for the good of mankind 
have proved to the univerſe, that Juſtinian is 
not a tyrant, —Beliſarius is blind; but he for- 
5 you : and, if you deſire to repair the 

| injury 
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injury you have done him, the means are 
eaſy, and in your power. Grant me only 
one of the many prayers and vows I offer up 
for the peace of the world, and I have a full 
atonement.” 


“ Come, then,” ſaid the emperor, ſnatch- 
ing him eagerly to his heart, © come, my 
friend! my genius! and my guide! Oh 
come and teach me to expiate my guilt ! 
come and exhibit it to my court in all its 
ſtriking colours; and let your preſence, while 
it is a living memorial of my crime, be a 


15* 


proof of my repentance alſo 


In vain did Beliſarius uſe every entreaty 
to be left in ſolitude. To appeaſe the an- 
guiſh of the emperor's mind, he was obliged 
to comply with his requeſt, and to accom- 
"7 him. 


A more unexpected revolution never diſ- 
concerted the intrigues of a court. On the 
arrival of Beliſarius, all was hurry, diforder, 
and ſurpriſe. © Behold,” ſaid Juſtinian, to 
the train of courtiers, ©* ſee here again the 
hero ! Behold this upright man, whom you 
made me perſecute to his undoing ! From 
henceforth, ye little ſpirits, breathe in fear 
128 2 and 
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and trembling. His innocence and his vir- 


tues are now manifeſt to me, and your lives 
are at his diſpoſal.“ 


Pale diſmay, and grief, and ſhame, covered 
every viſage. In Beliſarius their daſtard 
ſouls beheld an inexorable judge; they 
dreaded him as a vindictive and terrible 


god. 


The hero continued to ſupport the ſame 
modeſt reſerve that adorned him in diſgrace. 
Of his accuſers he 'never deigned to know 
one; and, honoured mou the remainder 
of his life with the emperor's confidence, he 
made it his ſtudy to obtain an amneſty for 


the paſt, and to inſpire his maſter with a 


vigilant attention to immediate exigencies, 


and an awful ſeverity to controul all future 
crimes. 


But, alas! he did not ſurvive long enough 
for the good of mankind, and the glory of 
his maſter. The emperor, quite enfeebled 
and diſpirited, in the eve of life, paid the tri- 
bute of a tear to the memory of his departed 
hero; and with that ſhort regret, all the good 


counſels of Beliſarius paſſed "wy; and left 
no trace behind, 


INSTANCE 


INSTANCE THE TWELFTH. 


M A HO M E YT. 


All gentle is the faith that comes from God: 
While ſtern oppreſſion, and the tyrant rod, 
The dark cabala, and ambitious aim, 

At once th' Impoſtor's ſelfiſh views proclaim. 


IX —_ 


8 this great impoſtor, from a very 
mean beginning, was, by the impulſe 

of his ambition, and by his uncommon ſaga- 
city, able to place himſelf at the head of a 
new ſect, and to bring about one of the 
greateſt revolutions that ever happened in the 
world, which gave birth to an empire, that, 
within eighty years from its eſtabliſhment, 
extended its dominions over more kingdoms 
and countries than ever the Romans could in 
eight hundred; he is undoubtedly entitled to 


a place among theſe igſtancet of the muta- 


bility of Fortune. | 


_ * Dr. Prideaux's Life of Mahomet. Guthrie's Hiſtory of 
the World, vol. vi. &c, 
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Mahomet (or, according to the pronuncia- 
tion of the word in the Arabic language, 
Mohammed) was born at Mecca, a city of 
Arabia, in the month of May, in the year of 
the Chriſtian æra 571; others ſay the 22d 
of April 578; Juſtin the ſecond being then 
_ emperor of Conſtantinople. He was of the 
tribe of Koraſhites, which was reckoned the 
nobleſt in that country, and was deſcended in 
a direct line of primogeniture from Pher- 
Koraiſh, the firſt founder of the tribe. His 
father was Abdollah, the ſon of Abdol Mo- 
tallab, who had ſucceeded, upon the death of 
his Wee r Haſhem, to the government 
of his tribe in Mecca. 


But notwithſtanding Mahomet derived his 
deſcent from this reſpectable origin, he was, 
during the early part of his life, in a very 
poor and deſpicable ſituation; for his father 
dying before he had attained the age of two 
years, and while his grandfather Abdol Mo- 
tallab was ſtill living, the power and wealth 
of his family devolved on his uncles, twelve 
in number; eſpecially on Abu Taleb, who, 
after the death of Abdol Motallab, bore the 
chief ſway in Mecca as long as he lived; and 
under whoſe protection it chiefly was, that 

Mahomet was afterwards ſupported in the 


> promulgation 
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promulgation of his new religion againſt all 
his oppoſers. 


After the deceaſe of his father, Mahomet 
continued under the tuition of his mother 
(whoſe name was Aminah, and likewiſe of a 
reſpectable family) till the eighth year of his 
age; when ſhe alſo dying, he was taken 
home by his grandfather, who, at his death, 
which happened the following year, com- 

mitted him to the care of his uncle Abu 
Taleb, to be brought up by him out of 
charity. NET + 2 Dug 


| Mecca being ſituated in a very barren ſoil, 
and not able of itſelf to ſubſiſt, the inhabit- 
ants were forced to betake themſelves to 
merchandize for their ſupport; and the prin- 
cipal people among them had ſcarcely any 
other eſtate than the ſtock wherewith they 
trafficked. They therefore all betook them- 
ſelves to this courſe of life; for which their 
city was well ſituated, it being nearly a cen- 
tral mart between India, Perſia, Syria, Egypt, 
and Ethiopia, to which places they conveyed 
on camels the articles they dealt in. 


In this courſe of life was Mahomet bred 
up under his uncle; and as ſoon as he had 
attained 
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attained a proper age, he was ſent by him 
with his camels into Syria. At this early 


period, the Mahometans tell you, that tokens 


of his future greatneſs were perceptible; for, 
on his firſt arrival at Boſtra, a city on the 
confines of Syria, while he was attending his 
uncle's factors in vending the wares they car- 


_ ried with them, in the public market place, 


he was there ſeen by Bahira, a learned monk, 
who immediately knowing him to be the 


great prophet that was to come, preſſed 


through the crowd to him, and, taking him 
by the hand, there foretold of him all thoſe 
marvellous things that en came to 


Pals. 


The mark, ſay they, by which the monk 


knew him, was the prophetze ligbt which 


| ſhone on his face. This light, they tell us, 


was placed on the countenance of the firſt of 
human beings, Adam, to be a ſign of the 


prophets that were to be born of him. From 
Adam it deſcended to Abraham, and was 
from him divided into two parts; one of 


which was impreſſed on the face of Iſaac, the 
other on the face of Iſhmael. Iſaac's light, 


not long after, was manifeſted in the pro- 


phets which appeared of his poſterity among 


the children of Iſrael; but that which was 
placed 
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placed on Iſhmael was ſuppreſſed, and lay hid 


till the coming of Mahomet, on whom, as 


his deſcendant, it firſt appeared. Bahira (ac- 


cording to their account) ſeeing this light on 
him, thereby knew him to be a great prophet 
ſent from God, who was, ere long, to mani- 


feſt himſelf —Other writers ſay, that the 


mark by which Bahira knew him, was the 


ſeal of his prophetic miſſion ſtamped with a 
wonderful impreſs between his ſhoulders.— 
But the truth 1s, that Mahomet did not be- 


come acquainted with this learned monk till 


he was on a journey into thoſe parts, many 
years after the time juſt mentioned, as will 
be noticed in 1ts proper place. 


The future prophet continued in this em- 
ployment, under his uncle, till the twenty- 
fifth year of his age; when one of the chief 
men of the city dying, and his widow (to 
whom he had left all his ſtock, which was of 
conſiderable value) wanting a factor to ma- 
nage it for her, ſhe invited Mahomet into 
her ſervice. This woman, whoſe name was 


Cadigha, having offered him advantageous 


terms, he accepted of them, and for three 


years traded for her to Damaicus and other 
places. In the management- of this charge 
he gave her ſo much ſatisfaction, and thereby 
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ſo far inſinuated himſelf into her favour and 
good opinion, that about the twenty-eighth 
year of his age, ſhe beſtowed herſelf on him 
in marriage, being herſelf forty years old,— 
Thus, from her ſervant, ſhe advanced him to 
be the maſter of her perſon and eſtate. _ 


This fortunate event having rendered Ma- 
homet equal in wealth to the moſt opulent 
men in the city of Mecca, his ambitious mind 
began to entertain thoughts of poſſeſſing 
himſelf of the ſovereignty over it. His an- 
ceſtors, as already obſerved, had for ſeveral 
deſcents been chiefs of their tribe; and his 
great grandfather, Haſshem, had made him- 
ſelf very reſpectable, not only at home, but 
among the neighbouring nations ; and, had 
his father lived, the power and wealth of his 
family would have deſcended to him: ſo that 
it was only his misfortune in being left an 
orphan during the life of his grandfather, 
that deprived him of all this. 


Theſe conſiderations meeting with an aſ- 
piring mind, ſoon put him upon deſigns of 
raiſing himſelf to the ſupreme government of 
his country ; and being a very ſubtle, crafty 
man, after having maturely weighed every 
poſſible way and means of bringing this 

8 O about, 
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about, he concluded that there was none ſo 
Ukely to effect it as the framing a new ſyſ- 
tem of religion, 

en de ad paid, in the courſe of his 
trade, to Egypt, Paleſtine, and Syria, having 
made him acquainted both with Chriſtians 
and Jews, and obſerving with what eagerneſs 
the ſeveral ſects, into which the Chriſtians of 
the eaſt were then divided, uſually engaged 
each other, he from thence concluded, that 
nothing would be more likely to gain a party, 
firm to his intereſt, and ready to aſſiſt him 
in executing his ambitious purpoſes, than a 
b of this nature. 


The n e wc which his country- 
men, from their intercourſe with Chriſtians, 
treated their own religion, which was at that 
time the groſſeſt idolatry, rendered them the 
more fit to receive any impreſſions he might 
endeavour to make upon them. He there- 
fore betook himſelf to frame ſuch a ſyſtem as 


he thought would be moſt acceptable to 


them. He accordingly drew up the ſcheme 
of that 7mpo/irre he afterwards deluded 
them with ; which being a medley, made up 
of Fun =bf the ſeveral hereſies of the 


Chriſtians then in the eaſt—and of the old 
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I 
Pagan rites of the Arabs together with an 
indulgence in all the ſenſual gratifications 
that were ſuited to the warmth of their cli- 
mate fully anſwered his deſign, and gained 
him more followers than his moſt ſanguine 


ki could have given him room to ex- 


But that he might not, from that idolatry 
which he had hitherto practiſed with his 
fellow-citizens, immediately commence a 
preacher againſt it;—and from his preſent - 
courſe of life, which was extremely licen- 
tious and wicked, take upon him a character 
ſo unſuitable to it as that of a prophet, with- 
out ſome previous change;—in the year of the 
Chriſtian æra 606, being then in the thirty- 
eighth of his age, he withdrew himſelf from 
his former converſation, and, affecting an 
hermitical life, uſed every morning to retire 
into a ſolitary cave near Mecca, called the 
cave of Hira, where he continued all day, 
exerciſing himſelf, as he pretended, in pray- 
ers, faſtings, and holy _ meditations. And 
here it is ſuppoſed he firſt held his conſulta- 
tions with thoſe accomplices by whoſe aſſiſt- 
ance he conſtructed his Alcoran. 


On his return vane at night, he uſed to 
O 2 tel 
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tell his wife, Cadigha, of viſions which he 
had ſeen, and ſtrange voices which he had 
heard, in his retirement. His firſt aim was 
to draw her into a belief of his new charac- 
ter, knowing that thereby he ſhould ſecure 
his own family to his deſigns, without which 
it would be dangerous for him to venture on 
them. He likewiſe hoped to gain in her an 
able partizan for him among the women. 
But ſhe rejecting theſe ſtories as vain phan- 
taſies or deluſions, he at length went a ſtep 
farther with her, and informed her that he 


had held converſation with the angel Ga- 
briel. 


This, Cadigha was no readier to believe, 
than what he had told her before; till after 
ſeveral reported ſtories to her of his revela- 
tions from the aforeſaid angel, ſhe conſulted 
a fugitive monk, then in the houſe, upon the 
ſubject; and he being in the plot, helped to 
confirm her in the belief of what Mahomet 
had communicated to her. By this means 
ſhe was at length perſuaded that her huſband 
was really called to that prophetic office 
which he pretended to; and from hencefor- 
ward, giving up her faith implicitly to . 
became his firſt proſelyte. 


Mahomet 
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Mahomet having carried this point, and 


having now, by two years conſtantly prac- 
tiſing a retired life, gained, as he thought, a 
ſufficient reputation of ſanctity for his deſign, 


in the fortieth year of his age, he began to 
take upon him the ſtyle of The Apoſtle of God, 
and under that character to propagate the 
tenets he had ſo long been projecting. But, 
for four years, he did this only in private, 
among thoſe in whom he placed moſt confi- 


dence, and infinuating his deluſions into 


them under the ſeal of ſecrecy, 


His firſt proſelyte, as has been ſaid, was 


Cadigha, his wife;—his ſecond was Zayd 
Ebn Hareth, his ſervant;—and the third, his 


couſin, Ali, the ſon of Abu Taleb, his uncle, 


who from hence was uſed to ſtile himſelf 


the finſt of believers, not making any reckon- 


1ng of the other two. Mahomet tempted his 
ſervant Zayd, by promiſing him his free- 


dom; and accordingly, on his embracing his 
religion, he ſet him free. From hence it has 


become a law among the Mahometans, to 
make their ſlaves free whenever they turn to 


their faith, 


Mahomet's fourth diſciple was Abu Beker; 
who being one of the richeſt men in Mecca, 
EE and 
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and a perſon of great wiſdom and experi- 
ence, he brought with him no ſmall aid and 
reputation to his cauſe, The example of 
Abu Beker was ſoon followed by five others; 
viz. Othman Ebn Affar, Zobair Ebno'l Awan, 
Saad Ebn AbuWaccas, Abdorrahman Ebn Auf, 
and Abu Obeida Ebno'l Jerah; who were 


_ afterwards the principal generals of his army, 


and the chief inſtruments, under him, of 
eſtabliſhning both his empire and his doctrines 
together, in thoſe parts of the world. 


After he had gotten theſe diſciples, ſome 
of which were the principal men of the city, 


he began openly to publiſh his religious te- 


nets to the people of Mecca, and publicly to 
declare himſelf a prophet ſent by God, to re- 
duce : them from the error of Paganiſm, and 
to teach them the true religion. He had 


now reached the forty-fourth year of his age. 


The firſt doctrine he propagated among 
them was, That there is but one God, and 
that he only is to be worſhipped z— that all 
idols were to be taken away, and their wor- 
ſhip entirely put a ſtop to; —and that thoſe 
who ſaid God had ſons or daughters, or that 
there are any other gods aſſociated with 


him, are impious, and ought to be abhorred. 
By denying God ſons and aſſociates, he 


3 meant 
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meant to reflect on the Chriſtians for holding 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and that Jeſus 
Chriſt is the Son of God; and by denying 
him daughters, he condemned the idolatrous 
practice of the Arabians, who worſhipped 
Allat, Menah, and Al-Uzza, female deities, 

which they held to be the daughters of God. 


He did not pretend to deliver to them a 
new religion, but to revive that which God 
gave to Adam, and which, when loſt in the 
corruption of the old world, he reſtored again, 

by revelation, to Abraham, who taught it to 
his ſon Iſhmael, their forefather. © Iſhmael,” 
- ſaid he, when he firſt planted himſelf in 
Arabia, inſtructed men in this true religion; 
but their poſterity afterwards corrupted it into 
idolatry. That idolatry he has now ſent me 
to deſtroy, and to reſtore again the religion 
of Iſhmael, our great progenitor.” To this 
religion he gave the name of Mamiſin. 


He allowed both the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, and that Moſes and Jeſus Chriſt were 
prophets ſent from God ; but he ſaid, that the 
Jews and Chriſtians had corrupted the holy 
writings, and that he was ſent to purge them 
from thoſe corruptions, and reſtore the law of 
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God to that purity in which it was firſt deli- 
vered : therefore moſt of thoſe paſſages which 
he takes out of the Old and New Teſtament, 
are related otherwiſe by him in his Alcoran, 
than they are found in thoſe ſacred books. 


He pretended to receive all his revelations 
from the angel Gabriel, who, he ſaid, was ſent 
from God on purpoſe to deliver them unto 
him: and being ſubject to the falling ſickneſs, 
whenever the fit was upon him, he pretended 
it to be a trance, and that the angel was come 
from God with ſome new revelations to him ; 
the ſplendour of whoſe appearance not being 
able to bear, it cauſed him to fall into thoſe 
trances, in which the angel converſed with 
him, and delivered him meſſages from God, 


Theſe pretended revelations he arranged 
into chapters, which, when afterwards col- 
lected together, make up his Alcoran, and is 
the Bible of the Mahometans, The original 
of this book, he told his proſelytes, was 
laid up in the archives of Heaven; and 
that the angel Gabriel brought him the 
copy of it, chapter by chapter, according 
as occaſion required that they ſhould be 
publiſhed to the people. Part of theſe he 

publiſhed 


L * 


publiſhed at Mecca, before his flight from 


thence, and the other part of it at Medina. 


This he did in the following manner: 


When he had deviſed a new chapter, frequently 
to ſerve a temporary purpoſe, and it was ready 
for publication, he firſt dictated to his ſecre- 
tary, and then delivered the written paper 
to be read to his followers, till they had learnt 
it by heart; which being done, he had the 
paper brought to him again, in order to lay up 


in a cheſt, which he called the cheft of his 
apoſileſhip. This cheſt he left in the keeping 
of one of his wives! and out of it, after his 
death, was the Alcoran compiled, in the ſame 
manner that Homer's books were out of the 


| looſe poems of that poet. Abu Beker firſt 


made the collection; but Othman afterwards 
reviſing and new-modelling | it, put it into the 


form 1 it now bears, 


On Mahomet's firſt appearing publicly as 
a prophet, the people laughed at him for the 
abſurdity of his pretence. Some called him 


a ſorcerer and a magician, while others ſaid 


that he was a lyar, an impoſtor, and a teller of 
old fables; ſo that for the firſt year he made 


no impreſſion on them, nor got any thing 


elſe * his publiſhing thoſe chapters of his 
| Alcoran, 
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Alcoran, which he had then compoſed, or by 
his preaching to them, than ſcorn and con- 
tempt. | 


This, however, did not diſcourage him 
from {till proceeding in his deſign; which he 
managed with wonderful art, for he was a 
man of a ready wit, and a mot pleaſing ad- 


dreſs. He bore all affronts, without ſeeming 
to reſent any; applied himſelf to all ſorts of 
people, without contemning the meaneſt ; 
and was very courteous both in paying and 
receiving viſits. The great he ſoothed with 
flattering praiſes, and the poor he relieved 
with gifts and alms. And he carried himſelf 
to every rank with that artful inſinuation (in 
which he exceeded all men living) that at 
length he ſurmounted all the difficulties which 
ſo novel and bold an attempt muſt neceſſarily 


be liable to. 


Several new proſclytes of conſiderable con- 
ſequence now joined him ; among whom 
was Omar Ebno'l Chattab, who was one of his 
ſucceſſors, and then one of the principal men 
of the city. His example was followed by 
| ſeveral others, ſo that in the fifth year of his 
pretended miſſion he had increaſed his fol- 
lowers to near forty. 


'The 
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The progreſs he made attracting the notice 
of the citizens of Mecca, many of them began 
to be alarmed atit. Thoſe that adhered to the 
idolatry of their forefathers, ſtood up to op- 
| Pole him as an enemy of their gods, and a 
dangerous innovator on their religion ; while 
others, who ſaw further into his deſigns, 
thought it time to put a ſtop thereto, for the 
lake of the public ſafety of the government, 
which it manifeſtly tended to undermine, in 
order to eſtabliſh a tyranny over them. They, 
therefore, combining together againſt him, 
thought to have cut him off with the ſword; 
but his uncle, Abu Taleb, getting notice of 
their deſign, defeated it by his power, and 
preſerved him from any future attempts of 
the ſame kind. 


Mahomet being thus ſafe under ſo pow- 
erful a protector, he boldly went on to preach 
to the people in all the public places of the 
city, where they uſually aſſembled, and pub- 
liſhed more chapters of his Alcoran, in the 
order he pretended they were brought him 
by the angel Gabriel, | 


The principal ſubje& of theſe chapters were 
to preſs upon them the obſervance of ſome 
moral duties, the belief of the unity of God, 

and 
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ih the dignity of his own apoſiicſhip. The 
arguments he made uſe of to induce his hear- 
ers to a compliance with his doctrines, were 
promiſes and threats; theſe having uſually 
the greateſt influence on the affections of 
every rank of mankind, 


The chief of his promiſes conſiſted in a 
paradiſe ; and that paradiſe he ſo faſhioned to 
the taſte and diſpolition of the Arabians, as to 
make it conſiſt of thoſe pleaſures in which 
they moſt delighted : for, as Arabia lies within 
the torrid zone, and the inhabitants were, 
from the nature of the climate, as well as the 
corruption of their manners, extremely ad- 
dicted to the love of women; and the ſcorch- 
ing heat and dryneſs of the country making 
rivers of water, cooling liquids, ſhady groves, 
and Juicy fruits, moſt refreſhing and dehght- 
ful to them ; Mahomet judiciouſly deſcribed 
the joys of Heaven, which he propoſed as a 
reward to all thoſe who ſhould believe in 
him, to conſiſt of thoſe particulars, - To the 
elyſium of the Grecian mythologiſts, he adds, 
as an improvement of their bliſs, fine black- 
eyed women, fair and blooming as the morn- 
ing, with whom they were to enjoy the plea- 
ſures of love, without ſatiety or abatement. 


On 
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On the contrary, he threatens all thoſe 


who would not believe in him, with ſuch 


torments as would appear to the inhabitants 
of that climate moſt affecting and grievous to 


be borne. They were to drink nothing but 


boiling or ſtinking water; and to breathe 
only hot ſuffocating winds; two of the 
things moſt dreaded by an Arabian. They 
were likewiſe to dwell for ever in an intenſe 
and undecaying fire, enveloped with a black 
ſulphureous ſmoke, and to be fed on nothing 
but briars and thorns, or the fruit of the tree 
Zacon, which would cauſe the ſame ſenſation 
in their ſtomachs as burning pitch. 


Such were the rewards and puniſhments 


promiſed or threatened by Mahomet, to thoſe 


who did not receive his religion; and as he 
was unremittingly impreſſing them upon the 
minds of the people of Mecca, he did not 
fail to allure ſome, and to terrify others, 1 into 
the belief of it. 


There were as yet, however, but few of 


theſe, when compared with his enemies; 
who, regarding him as a man that under the 
maſque of religion carried on dangerous de- 
ſigns againſt his country, oppoſed him to the 


utmoſt of their power. But what perplexed 


Mahomet 
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Mahomet moſt was, that his oppreſſors fre- 
quently demanded to ſee ſome miracle per- 
formed by him. They told him that Moſes, 
Jeſus, and the reſt of the prophets, accord- 
ing to his own account, had worked les 
to prove their miſſion from God; © and 
therefore if thou art a prophet,” 4 they, 
« and greater than any ſent before thee, as 
thou boaſteſt thyſelf to be, do thou work 
the ſame miracles, to manifeſt thy miſſion,” 


This objection he endeavoured to evade by 
ſeveral anſwers.—One while he tells them, 
that he is only a man ſent to preach to them 
the rewards of paradiſe, and the puniſhments 
of hell :—at another time, that their forefa- 
thers contemned the miracles of Salæh, and 
ſeveral other prophets ſent to them; and 
therefore God had reſolved to work no more 
miracles among them :—and a while after, 
that thoſe whom God had ordained to be- 
lieve, ſhould believe without miracles; where- 
as thoſe whom he had not ordained to be- 
lieve, would not be convinced, though all 
thoſe miracles ſhould be wrought in their 
ſight which they required, and conſequently 
that they were totally needleſs. 


But this not ſatisfying, as being a plain 
confeſſion 


1 


confeſſion that he wanted the ſame power of 
working miracles that all other prophets had 
to prove their miſſion, ſeveral of thoſe that 

were his followers departed from him: And 
therefore, ſinding, on his coming to Medina, 
that this would not anſwer his purpoſe, and 
having there taken up the ſword, and got an 
army to back his cauſe, he began to alter his 
tone. 


For his doctrine then was, That God had 
ſent Moſes and Jeſus with miracles, and yet 
men would not be obedient to their word ; 
and therefore he had now ſent him, in the 
laſt place, 20th miracles, to force them, by 
the power of the ſword, to do his will. And, Z = 
in purſuance of this divine mandate, he for- lt 
bade his diſciples to enter into any further 
diſputes about the religion he was propagat- 
ing; but inſtead thereof, he commanded them * 
to fight for it, and to deſtroy all thoſe who 9 
ſhould dare to contradict his laws; at the 
ſame time promiſing great rewards in the life 
to come, to ſuch as ſhould take up the ſword 
in his cauſe, and the crown of martyrdom to 


all thoſe who ſhould die fighting for it. 


Some miracles, however, are ſaid by his 
followers to have been wrought by him; as, 
that 
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that he cleft the moon in two;—that trees 


went forth to meet him; — that water flowed 
from between his fingers; —that the ſtones 
ſaluted him; — that he fed a great company 
with very little food; - that a beam groaned 
at him — that a camel complained to him ;— 
and, chat a ſhoulder of mutton told him of 
its being poiſoned. But Mahomet himſelf, 
in ſeveral places of the Alcoran, owns that he 
worked no miracles. 


His Alcoran, it muſt be allowed, is written 


in a much more elegant ſtyle than could 
have been expected from a man as 1lliterate 
as Mahomet undoubtedly was. But it was 


well known at Mecca, that it was not executed 


without the aſſiſtance of more perſons than the 


angel Gabriel —Among theſe was one Ab- 
dia Ben Salon, a Perſian Jew, whoſe name 
he afterwards changed, to make it correſpond 
with the Arabic diale&, into Abdallah Ebn 
Salem. From him Mahomet is ſuppoſed to 


have received whatſoever of the rites and 


cuſtoms of the Jews he had ingrafted into 
his on. 


Beſides this Jew, he had alſo a Chriſtian 
monk for an afliſtant, whoſe name was Ba- 
bia, the perſon before referred to, as having 
| | (according 
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(according to the fabulous accounts of the 
Mahometans) foretold the future greatneſs of 
their prophet. This monk happening to fall. 
in Mahomet's way, on one of his journies, 
while engaged in traffic, and he receiving 
great ſatisfaction from him in many points 
which he deſired to be informed of, he con- 
tracted a particular friendſhip for him. Ba- 


hira, not long after, being excommunicated - 


and expelled the monaſtery to which he be- 
longed, for ſome enormous crime, fled to 


Mecca to his Arabian friend. He was there 


received into Mahomet's houſe, where he is 


| ſuppoſed to have aſſiſted him in framing wt. 
impoſture which he from time to time pro 


mulgated. And he remained here in ſecu- 


rity, while he could render himſelf ſervices, 


able; but as foon as the impoſtor had no fur- 
ther occaſion for him, he cauſed him to be 
put to death, in order to ſecure the ſecret of 
his having been obliged to him for affiſtance, 


As for Mahomet's other helpers, if he had 
any, the accounts of them are too uncertain 
to be relied on. Indeed there does not ap- 
pear to have been any neceſlity for his em- 
ploying any more; for, his religion conſiſting 
of three parts, one whereof was borrowed 
| from the 9” another from the Chriſtians, 
P and 
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and the third from the heathen Arabs, Ab- 
dallah furniſhed the firſt of them, Bahira the 
fecond, and Mahomet himſelf the laſt. 


Stories are told of Mahomet's having 
taught a bull to bring him the Alcoran upon 
his horns, while he was in a public aſſembly, 
as if it had been ſent to him in that manner 

from God; and likewiſe that he bred up pi- 
geons to come to his ears, in order to make 
people believe that the Holy Ghoſt converſed 
by that method with him; but theſe are only 
credited by the moſt ignorant and ſuperſti- 
tious of his followers. 


Io return to the ſeries of his life:—In the 
eighth year of his pretended miſſion, his par- 
ty having now become formidable at Mecca, 
the city paſſed a decree, whereby they for- 
bade any more from joining themſelves to 
him. This, however, was of little avail 
while his uncle Abu Taleb lived; but he dy- 
ing within two years from the publication of 
this decree, and the chief government of the 
city, upon his death, falling into the hands of 
Abu Sophian, of the tribe of Omnia, at that 
time one of his moſt violent oppoſers, his 
enemies laid hold of this opportunity to re- 
new their oppoſition againſt him; and they 

| proſecuted 
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proſecuted it with ſuch ſucceſs, that they put 
a ſtop for the preſent to the progreſs of his 


dine at Mecca. 


Mahomet 4 his plan thus fruſtrated 
in his native city, he began to look abroad 


for ſome other place to fix in; and as one of 


his uncles, named Al Abbas, reſided chiefly at 


Tagif, a town about ſixty miles to the eaſt- 


ward of Mecca, and had great intereſt there, 


he took a journey to that place, in order to 


propagate his tenets. But finding, after a 


month's ſtay, that he had not been able to 


gain one proſelyte, he returned to Mecca to 


make the beſt of his party there, determined 
to wait with patience for ſuch further advan- 
tages as time and opportunity might offer. 


And it was not long before a turn in his 
favour took place; for Cadigha, his wife, 
with whom he had lived two and twenty 
years, being now dead, he married two other 
wives, Ayeſha, the daughter of Abu Beker, 
and Sewda, the daughter of Zama; and 
a while after, he added to them Haphdſa, the 


daughter of Omar, whereby he made himſelf 


the ſon-in-law of three of the principal men 
of the city, and of courſe greatly ſtrength- 
ened his intereſt, 1 5 
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In the twelfth year of his pretended miſ- 
fion is placed the Meſa; that is, his famous 
Journey by night from Mecca to Jeruſalem, 
and from thence to Heaven: of which an ac- 
count 1s given 1n the ſeventeenth chapter of 
his Alcoran. The people {till calling on him 
for miracles to prove his miſſion, and he not 
being able to work any, in order to come as 
near their demand as poſſible, he invents this 
ſtory of his miraculous journey. As it makes 
a chief article of the faith of all thoſe who 
profeſs the Mahometan religion, and, as ſuch, 
has a place in all the books of their authen- 
tic tradition, and is as entertaining as it is 
ſingular and marvellous—the relation of it 
is given here at length. 


“ One night, as he lay in his bed with his 
beloved wife Ayeſha, he heard a knocking at 
his door: whereupon ariſing, he found there 
the angel Gabriel, with ſeventy pair of wings 
expanded from his fides, whiter than ſnow, 
and clearer than chryſtal; and Alborak ſtand- 
ing by him, which, they ſay, is the beaſt 
whereon the prophets uſed to ride, when 
they were carried from one place to another, 
in order to execute any of the divine com- 
mands. Mahomet deſcribes it to be a beaſt 
as white as milk, and of a mixed nature be- 

| tween 
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tween an aſs and a mule, and alſo of a fize 
between both; and of that extraordinary 
ſwiftneſs, that his paſſing from one place to 
another was as quick as that of lightening; 
from whence he has the name of Alborat, 


that word ſignifying the ere in the 
Arabic tongue. 


* As ſoon as Mahomet appeared at the 
door, the angel Gabriel moſt kindly em- 
braced him, and, with a ſweet and pleaſing 
countenance, ſaluted him in the name of 
God; telling him, that he was ſent to bring 
him into heaven, where he ſhould ſee ſuch 
myſteries as were not lawful to be ſeen by 
any other man, Having ſaid this, he bid 
him get upon Alborak. But the heavenly 
palfry having, it ſeems, long lain idle, as he 
had not been beftrode from the time of 
Chriſt, (there having been no prophet in all 
that interval to employ him), he was grown 
ſo reſtive, that he would not ſtand ſtill for 
Mahomet to get upon him. The prophet, 
however, who was never at a loſs upon an 
emergency, ſoon found means to quiet him; 
for, whiſpering in his ear, that he ſhould cer- 
tainly have a place in paradiſe, the beaſt was 
ſo pleaſed with the promiſe, that he ſtood as 
quiet as a lamb; and when the prophet Was 
P 3 mounted, 
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mounted, whiſked with him, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, from Mecca to Jeruſalem; the 
angel Gabriel leading the way with the bri- 


dle in his hand. 


On his arrival at the city of David, all the 
prophets and ſaints, who had long ſince paid 
the debt of nature, met him at the gate of 
the temple; and having courteouſly ſaluted 


him, attended him into the chief oratory, 


where they deſired him to pray for them, and 
then took their leave.— This done, Mahomet 
and the angel went out of the temple, 
and there found a ladder of light, ready 


fixed for them, which they immediately aſ- 
cended, leaving- Alborak tied to a rock till 


their return. 


When they reached the j-/ heaven, the 
angel Gabriel knocked at the gate; and hav- 


ing informed the porter who he was, and 


that he had brought Mahomet, the friend of 
God, with him, by the divine command, the 
gates (which he deſcribed to be of amazing 
magnitude) were immediately opened. 


« This firſt heaven, he tells us, was all of 
pure ſilver; and he there ſaw the ſtars (every 
one of which was as large as mount Noho, a 
| | mountain 
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mountain near Mecca) hanging from it by 
chains of gold. In theſe ſtars angels kept 
watch and ward, in order to keep off the 
devils, leſt they ſhould approach near enough 
to hear what was going forward in heaven. 


« On his firſt entrance into this heaven, 
he ſays, he met an old decrepid man, who 
proved to be Adam, the father of mankind, 
and who immediately embracing him, gave 
thanks to God for having beſtowed. on him 
ſo illuſtrious a ſon. He farther recommended 
himſelf to his prayers. 


« As Mahomet proceeded, he ſaw a mul- 
titude of angels in various ſhapes, ſome as 
men, others as beaſts, and others as birds. 
Among thoſe who appeared in the ſeveral 
ſhapes of birds, was a cock as white as ſnow, 
and of ſo prodigious a ſize, that while his 
feet ſtood upon the „iet heaven, his head 
reached up to the ſecond, which was at the 
diſtance of five hundred years journey from 
it, according to the rate we uſually travel 
Upon earth. | 


„ Theſe, he was informed by his heavenly 
conductor, were angels, who interceded with 
God for all living creatures upon the earth; 
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head reached to the third, 
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thoſe which were in the ſhape of men, in- 
terceded for men; thoſe in the ſhape of beaſts, 
for beaſts; and thoſe like birds, for birds; ac- 
cording to their ſeveral kinds. And as to the 
great cock, he was told, that he was the chief 


angel of the cocks, who, while God was 


ſinging a holy hymn, which he did every 
morning, this cock-angel, or angel-cock, 


crowed ſo loud, as to be heard by all in hea- 


ven and upon earth, except men and faries, 
When this cock crows, it ſeems all the cocks 
in the univerſe crow likewiſe, 


& From this firſt heaven, Mahomet tells 


us, that he aſcended into a fecond, which 


was, as already obſerved, at the diſtance of 
five hundred years journey above it; and 


that he makes to be the diſtance of each of 


the ſeven heavens above the other. Here, the 
gates being opened unto him, as in the firſt 
heaven, he met Noah at the entrance of it, 
who was much rejoiced at the ſight of him, 


and recommended himſelf to his prayers, 


In this heaven, which was made of pure 


gold, he further informs us, that he ſaw twice 


as many angels as in the former, and among 
them one of prodigious magnitude, for his 
feet being placed in this ſecond heaven, his 


ﬆ& To 
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cc To this third Mahomet next aſcended, 
and found it to be made of precious ſtones, 
Here, at his entrance, he met Abraham; who 


likewiſe recommended himſelf to his prayers, 
And here he {aw a much greater number of 


angels than in the former, one of which was 


of ſuch a ſize that the diſtance between his 
two eyes was equal to ſeventy thouſand days 
journey. This angel had before him a large 
tablet, on which he was continually writing 
and blotting out. Mahomet was informed 
by Gabriel, that this was the angel of death, 


ho entered on his tablet the names of ſuch 


as were to be born, and blotted out the 
names of thoſe who had completed the 


number of days aſſigned chem, who at that 
inſtant die, 


© The fourth heaven was, according to 
his account, compoſed entirely of emerald. 
Here, as he entered, he met Fo/zph, the ſon 
of Jacob, who likewiſe recommended himſelf 
to his prayers. The number of angels here 
was greater than in the former, and their 


ſize more enormous. One among them, as 


large as that before deſcribed, he obſerved to 
be continually weeping, mourning, and mak- 
ing lamentations; which the angel Gabriel 
told him was for the ſins of men, and the 

deſtruction 
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deſtruction they brought thereby * them- 
ſelves. 


« The fifth heaven was made of adamant; 
and here Moſes deſired to be remembered in 
his prayers:—and the „th heaven was all of 
carbuncle, where John the baptiff recom- 
mended himſelf to his prayers. In theſe 
| heavens the angels likewiſe increaſed both in 
number and ſize. But the next exceeded all 
the reſt in * point. 


The ſeventh heaven was compoſed of 
divine light ; and here he met, at his entrance, 
with Jeſus Chriſt, Mahomet now alters his 
ſtyle; and inſtead of ſaying that Jeſus Chriſt 
recommended himſelf to his prayers, he ſays, 
that he recommended himſelf to Chriſt's 
prayers, as if conſcious of his ſuperiority : 
but it was uſual for him to flatter the Chriſt- 
ians upon all occaſions, during his riſe into 
conſequence. In this heaven he ſaw angels 
proportionably larger, and more numerous 
than thoſe in the others. And among theſe 
was one of the moſt wonderful ones, that the 
moſt fertile imagination of the moſt lively 
enthuſiaſt could ever conceive an idea of: he 

had ſeventy thouſand heads, and in every 
head was ſeventy thouſand tongues, and 


every 
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every tongue uttered ſeventy thouſand diſ- 
tinct voices at the ſame time, with which the 
angel, day and night, inceſſantly praiſed 
God. ( Braviſſimo, Monſieur Mahomet ! ) 


„The angel Gabriel having brought Ma- 
homet thus far, he told him, that it was not 
permitted him (Gabriel) to go any farther, and 
therefore he muſt aſcend the reſt of the way to 
the throne of God by himſelf.— This Maho- 
met readily undertook; but he performed the 
journey, he ſays, with no little difficulty, as 
his way lay through waters and ſnow, and 
many intricate paſſages. At length he came 
to a place where he heard a voice ſaying 
unto him, Mahomet, ſalute thy Maker !” 
From hence aſcending ſtill higher, he ſaw a 
vaſt expanſion of light, too bright for his 
eyes to bear, which was the habitation of 
the Almighty. This was the place where his 
throne was placed; on the right ſide of 
which, he ſays, were written in Arabic, There 
ic no god but God, and Mahomet is his pro- 
pbet. This ſentence, (which is the creed of 
the Mahometans), he ſays, he likewiſe found 
written on all the gates of the ſeven heavens 
through which he paſſed. 


Having e the preſence of God, 


within 
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within about two bow-ſhots, he tells us, that 
he ſaw him fitting on his throne, with a co- 
yering of ſeventy thouſand veils before his 
face; and that on his drawing thus near, the 
Almighty, in token of his. favour, put forth 
his hand, and laid it upon him, which was of 
that exceſſive coldneſs, that it pierced to the 
very marrow of his back; ſo that he was un 
able to bear it, After this, God entered into 
familiar converſe with him; revealed unto. 
him many hidden myſteries; made him to 
underſtand the whole of his law; and gave 
him many things in charge concerning his 
inſtructing men in the knowledge of it: he 
alſo beſtowed on him ſeyeral privileges above 
the reſt of mankind, 


«& Mahomet, having made his congee, re- 
turned by the road he came, and found the 
angel Gabriel tarrying for him at the place 
where he left him; who, conducting him 
back again through all the ſeven heavens, ſet 
him once more upon his prancing nag, Al. 
borak, and away they went, Jehu like, to 
Mecca. The whole of this immenſe journey 
was performed within the ſpace of one tenth 
part of a night,” 


On Mahomet's relating this extravagant 
| | action 
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fiction to the people, the morning after he 
pretended it had happened, it was received 
by them, as it deſerved, with a general hoot. 
Some laughed at the ridiculous extravagance 


of the ſtory; while others, whoſe indignation 


was rouſed at ſuch a heap of improbabilities, 
charged him with telling them an abomina- 
ble lie; and, by way of reproach, bid him 


make a ſhort excurſion into the air by day- 


light, in their preſence, and then they would 
_ readily believe what he had told them; but 
till then, they begged to be excuſed. 


Even a great number of his diſciples were 
ſo aſhamed of the ſtory, that they forſook 


him; and many more would have followed. 
their example, had not Abu Beker put a ſtop 


' to the defection, by vouching for the truth 
of all that Mahomet had aſſerted, and profeſſ- 
ing his firm belief of every tittle of it. For 
his facility in being able to bolt an improba- 
bility of ſuch a magnitude, Abu Beker ever 
after enjoyed the title of 4/adih, that is, the 
Fuſt, And whoever becomes a Mahometan 
muſt have the ſame faith; that ſtory being 
as firmly believed by all of their religion, as 
any thing in the goſpel is by us Chriſtians. 


It has, however, been a queſtion among 


them, 
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them, whether it was a real journey, or only 
a viſion of the night. Thoſe who would mi- 
tigate the abſurdity of it, would have it only 
to be a viſion, and that moſt of the particu- 
lars of it are to be reſolved into figure and 
allegory; but the major part having allowed 
it to be a real journey, it is now confined to 
that ſenſe of it, and there is not one among 
them that dares to doubt of its being ſo. 


After his publiſhing this fiction, and the 
conſequent revolt of ſo many of his diſciples, 
Mahomet's adverſaries increaſed ſo faſt upon 
him, that he found it neceſſary to retire by 
ſtealth to Medina, a city about two hundred 
and ſeventy miles from Mecca, where his 
doctrines had already found their way, and 
where he was received with acclamations by 

his partizans. 


On his firſt arrival at Medina, then called 
Yathreb, he reſided at the houſe of Chaled 
Abu Job, one of the chief men among his 
adherents, till he had built him a houſe of 
his own, which he immediately ſet about; 
and adjoining thereto he erected a moſque for 
the exerciſe of his new religion. And hav- 
ing thus ſettled himſelf in this town, he con- 
tinued there to the time of his death; for 

2 | which 
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which reaſon, loſing its ancient name of Ya- 
threb, the place came in time to be called Me- 


dinato J Nabi, i. e. The city of the prophet. 


It afterwards was termed {ſimply Medina, and 
retains that name to the preſent day. 


From this flight of Mahomet, the Hegira, 
which is the æra of the Mahometans, begins 
its computation. It was firſt appointed by 
Omar, the third emperor of the Saracens, 
upon a conteſt before him relative to a debt, 
when there being an uncertainty as to the 
time, that emperor, by the advice of a learned 
Perſian, ordained, that all computations ſhould 
be made for the future from the flight of 


Mahomet from Mecca to Medina. And for 
this reaſon, the Mahometan æra was called 


the Hegira, which, in the Arabic language, ſig- 


nifies a flight. It takes its beginning from the 


16th day of July, in the os of the Chriſtian | 


ra 622. 


When Mahomet was a little ſettled at Me- 
dina, he married his daughter Fatima to his 


couſin Ali. This was the only child then 
living of fix, which Cadigha, his firſt wife, 
| had borne him, and indeed the only one that 


ſurvived him, notwithſtanding the multi- 
tude of his wives ; and from her all that pre- 
tend 
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tend to be of the race of Mahomet derive their 
deſcent. Fatima was extremely beloved by 
her father, who was uſed to beſtow great 
commendations on her, reckoning her among 
the moſt perfect of her ſex; for he uſed to 
ſay, that among men there were many per- 
fect, but of women he allowed only four to 
be ſo: theſe were, Aſiah the wife of Pharaoh, 

Mary the mother of Chriſt, Cadigha his wife, 
and Fatima his daughter. 


Having now obtained the point he had 
long been aiming at, that is, a town at his 
command, wherein he might arm his adhe- 
rents, Mahomet enters upon a new ſcene. 
Hitherto he had endeavoured to promulgate 
his religion by gentle methods; by publiſhing 
the chapters of his Alcoran, and preaching 
the tenets contained therein ; and this he had 
done tor thirteen years. For the remaining 
ten years of his life, he takes up the ſword, 
and makes way for his doctrines with the 


edge of it. 


He had long been teazed and perplexed at 
Mecca with queſtions and objections, which 
he had frequently been at a loſs to anſwer; 
he therefore took a diſlike to that method, 
and henceforth forbids all manner of diſput- 


ing 
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ing about his religion ; and that he might be 

ſure to have no more of it, he makes it death 

for any one to contradi& or oppoſe, in the 

minuteſt point, the doctrines he taught. The 

way that his religion was to be propagated, 

he now tells his diſciples, was not by diſput- 
ing, but by fighting: he conſequently com- 
manded them to arm themſelves, and to de- 

ſtroy with the ſword all thoſe that would 

not embrace it, unleſs they ſubmitted to pay 

an annual tribute for the redemption of their. 
lives. And, according to this injunction, 

even unto the preſent day, all who live under 
the Mahometan government, and are not of 
their religion, pay an annual tax, as a conſtant 
mul& for their infidelity : they are further 

ſure to be puniſhed with death, if in the leaſt 

they contradict or oppoſe any of the precepts 

their prophet taught, or the traditions relative 

| to him. | 


Mahomet having ſufficiently infuſed this 
doQrine into his followers, he next proceeds to 
put it in practice. He now erects his ſtandard, 
and begins to commit depredations on the 
caravans that annually went from Mecca to 
Syria, and likewiſe on ſome of the Jews that 
lived in the neighbourhood of Medina. In 
ſome of theſe expeditions he was at firſt un- 

\* ſucceſsful, 
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| fucceſsful, the guard which attended the cara- 


vans being too powerful for the force he was 
able to raiſe ; but, at length, having obtained 
ſome conſiderable advantages, he was fo well 
eſtabliſhed in the ſovereign power which he 
had been aiming at, that in the feventh year of 
the Hegira, he qſſumed all the /gna there- 
unto belonging; at the ſame time retaining, 
with the royal, the ſacred character of Chief 


Pontiff; and theſe he tranſmitted together 


to his ſucceſſors, who, by the title of Caliphs, 
reigned after him. 


Mahomet having about this time taken by 
ſtorm the city of Chaibar, a place inhabited 
by Arabs of the Jewiſh religion, he entered 
the town, and took up his abode at the houſe 
of Hareth, one of the principal inhabitants ; 
whoſe daughter Zainab making ready a ſhoul- 
der of mutton for his ſupper, poiſoned it. 
Baſher, one of Mahomet's companions, eating 
too haſtily of it, fell dead on the ſpot 3 and 
although Mahomet himſelf did not meet with 
the ſame fate, becauſe, not liking the taſte, 
he had ſpit out again whay he had taken into 


his mouth, yet he let down enough to render 


his future days unhealthy ; for he was never 


well after this ſupper, and at the end of three 
on he died of it. 
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The maiden being aſked why ſhe had done 
this? anſwered, that ſhe had a mind to make 
trial whether Mahomet was a prophet or not: 
for if he were a prophet, ſhe ſaid, he would 
certainly know that the meat was poiſoned, 
and conſequently would receive no harm 
from it; but if he were not a prophet, ſhe 
thought ſhe ſhould do the world good ſervice 
in ridding it of ſo wicked a tyrant. 'This 
eſcape of their prophet, the Mahometans 
aſcribe to a miracle; telling us, that the 
ſhoulder of mutton informed him that it was 
poiſoned, and thereby occaſioned him to ſpit 
out what he had taken into his mouth. 


The following year he made himſelf maſter 
of the city of Mecca; and having purged the 
temple of its idols, and conſecrated it anew 
to his own religion, he appointed it the chief 
place of worſhip for his ſect, to which all their 
pilgrimages were to be made, and towards 
which they were to turn their faces when they 
Res 


In this fucceſiful manner Mahomet went 
on, carrying bloodſhed and ſlaughter where- 
ever he came, and enriching himſelf and his 
followers with the plunder, till he had reduced 
the greateſt part of Arabia to his religion and 

government, Towards the latter end of the 


Q 2 . tenth 
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tenth Hegira, he took a journey in pilgrimage 
to Mecca, where a vaſt concourſe of people 
reſorted to him, whom he inſtructed in his 
law, and before whom he performed a great 
number of ridiculous ceremonies. 


Not long after his return to Medina, his 
conſtitution began to yield to the effects of 
the poiſon, ſmall as the quantity was, that he 
had taken three years before at Chaibar. This 
ſtill working in him, at length brought him 
ſo low, that he took to his bed; and after a 
confinement of thirteen days, he expired in 
the third month of the eleventh Hegira, or, 
according to the chriſtian zra, in the year 632. 


The beginning of the confinement that put 

a period to his life, was attended with a fever, 
which at length made him delirious. In this 
ſtate he called for pen, ink, and paper, telling 
thoſe about him, that he would dictate a book 
to them, which ſhould keep them from erring 
afterhis death. Omar however would not admit 
of it, ſaying, the Alcoran was a ſufficient guide, 
and that the-prophet, through the violence of 
his malady, knew not what he ſaid; but others 
who were preſent, were of a different opinion, 
and expreſſed a great deſire that the book 
might be wrote. On this a contention aroſe 
between them; at which Mahomet taking 
| | offence, 
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offence, bid them all be gone, telling them, | 
that it did not become them to contend in his 
preſence, So the book was not written ; the 
loſs of which was afterwards lamented by 
ſome of his followers, as a great calamity to 
their caule. 


There was likewiſe much confuſion among 
his adherents, as ſoon as his breath was de- 
parted; many of whom would not believe, 
that, being a prophet, he could die. This dif- 
fetende however, was compoſed by Abu Be- 
ker, who proved from ſeveral paſſages in the 
Alcoran, and likewiſe from the prophet's own 
words, that he muſt die like other men. Abu 
Beker alſo, by his wiſdom, compoſed a con- 
tention relative to the place of his burial, which 
was conteſted by his principal followers with 
great warmth, and had nearly been attended 
with fatal conſequences. Some were for car- 
rying him to Mecca; others were for inter- 
ring him at the place where he died ; while 
ſome had a fancy to have him carried to Jeru- 
ſalem, and there buried among the ſepulchres 
of the prophets : But Abu Beker telling them 
that he had often heard from the prophet 
himſelf, that prophets were to be buried in 
the place where they died, and without any 
more ado commanding the bed whereon the 
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body lay to be drawn out, and a grave to be 


dug immediately under it, he was buried, by 
common conſent, where he died, which was 
in the chamber of Ayeſha (the wife whom 
he moſt loved), at Medina ; from which place 
it has never ſince been ati notwith- 
ſtanding the ftories that are told of his iron 
cothn being ſuſpended in the air by load- 


| ſtones, 


Thus ended the mortal career of this aſpir- 
ing man, on the very day that concluded his 
ſixty-third year, which, according to the 
Arabian calculation, make only ſixty-one of 


our years, 


As to his perſon, it was finely formed ; 


his face was remarkably handſome ; and he 


affected much to be thought to reſemble the 
patriarch Abraham, He poſſeſſed a very 
piercing and ſagacious wit; and, for the ac- 
compliſhing of any deſign he undertook, was 
thoroughly verſed in all the arts whereby to 


inſinuate himſelf into the favour of men. 


To theſe qualities, with his perſeverance and 
courage, which was much above the uſual 
ſtandard, he owed the ſucceſs his great under- 
takings were attended with, 


His 
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His two predominant propenſities were, 
ambition and luſt. In the gratification of 
the latter, he is ſaid to have poſſeſſed uncom- 
mon powers. The courſe he took to attain 
the eminence to which he role, abundantly 
ſhews the ambitious and ſanguinary turn of 
his mind; and the great number of wives and 
miſtreſſes he had, ſufficiently proves his inor- 
dinate proneneſs to venery. And indeed theſe 
two run through the whole ſyſtem of his re- 
ligion, there being ſcarcely a chapter in his 
Alcoran which does not lay down ſome law 
of war and bloodſhed for promoting the one, 
and either gives ſome liberty for the uſe of 
women here, or ſome promiſe for the enjoy- 


ment of them herealter, towards Finn 
the other. 


While Cadigha lived, which was till the 
fiftieth year of his age, he does not appear to 
have taken any other wife; for ſhe being 
the riſe and foundation of his fortunes, he did 
not care to hazard her diſpleaſure, by bring 
ing home a rival in his affections. But ſhe 
was no ſooner dead, than he multiplied his 


wives to a great number, belides having ſeveral 
concubines, 


They that REP the feweſt, allow him to 
Q 4+ 1 have 
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have married fifteen; but others reckon them 
at one and twenty; of whom five died before 
him; ſix he repudiated; and ten were alive 
at his death: Ayeſha, the daughter of Abu 
Beker, was the wife whom he loved moſt; 

and though he had reaſon to believe ſhe was 
unfaithful to him, yet ſuch was his love for 
her, that he could not prevail upon himſelf to 
part with her. As Mahomet married her very 
young, he took care to have her inſtructed in 
all the learning of the Arabians, eſpecially in 
the elegance of their language, and know- 
ledge of their antiquities ; ſo that ſhe became 
one of the moſt accompliſhed ladies of her 
time in that country, She lived forty-eight 
years after the death of her huſband, and was 
1n great reputation with his followers, being 
called by them the Prophets, 2 the M aber 
of the FO: f 


| Haphſa, the e of 8 was, next 
to Ayeſha, moſt in favour with Mahomet. 
Her he intruſted with the keeping of the 
cheſt of his apoſtleſhip, wherein were laid up 
the original papers of his revelations, out of 
which, as before obſerved, the Alcoran was 
compoſed, | 


Zainab, or Wanbn, one of his wives, had 
been 


e 
been before eſpouſed to Zeyd, his enfran- 


chiſed ſlave, already mentioned as the ſecond 
convert to his religion. Being a very beauti- 
ful woman, the amorous prophet caſt a wan- 
ton eye upon her; but apprehenſive that 
{ſcandal might enſue, he for a while ſuppreſſed 
his unlawful defires. At length, however, 
being no longer able to reſiſt the impulſe of 
his paſſion, after gaining her aſſent, he ob- 
liged Zeyd to repudiate her, though much 
againſt his will. He then took her to wife. 


That he who called himſelf a Prophet, and 
an Apoſtle of God, ſent to teach men his law, 
ſhould, for the gratification of his impure 
deſires, be guilty of ſo unjuſtifiable a breach 
of it, gave univerſal offence. Upon this Ma- 
homet had recourſe to the uſual juſtification 
of all his illicit actions: out comes a new 
chapter of the Alcoran, called the Chapter of 
the Herejies, wherein God is made to declare 
that the marriage of Mahomet to Zainab was 
by his immediate command. He at the ſame 
time rebukes him for abſtaining ſo long from 
taking her, out of regard to the people, when 
he knew that God had given her to him; as 
if he feared them more than God, 


Zainab having thus become the wife of 
M.⁊ Mahomet, 
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Mahomet, ſhe lived with him to the time of 
his deceaſe, always glorying in her exaltation, 
and vaunting herſelf in the manner in which 
ſhe became his wife. You,” ſaid ſhe to 
the others, © were given in marriage to the 
prophet by your parents and kinsfolk; but I 
had the honour of being united to him by 


God himſelf, who dwells above the ſeven 
heavens.” | 


Beſides his wives, he had ſeveral concu- 
bines, to one of whom he was particularly 
attached. She was an Egyptian, and a Chriſ- 
tian of the ſect of Jacobites. The governor 
of Egypt having occaſion to treat with Ma- 
homet about ſome affairs which required ad- 
dreſs in the negociation, and knowing the 
frailty of the prophet with regard to women, 
the better to incline him to his purpoſe, ſent 


him this beautiful maiden as a preſent. She 


was then in all the bloom of youth, having 
juſt attained her fiſteenth year. 


The pretended apoſtle ſnapped at the bait, 
and placed her, as he thought, where he 
could viſit her, without being expoſed to the 
prying eye of jealouſy. But notwithſtand- 
ing Mahomet conducted this amour with all 
8 prong privacy, n and Haphſha found 

TO ; 
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means to break in upon them, at a time they 
were not expected, and when indiſputable 
proofs of his infidelity were not wanting. 


Such upbraidings as uſually fall from the 
lips of wives on ſuch provocations, were 
heaped without meaſure upon the head of 
the erring prophet. However, upon their 

promiſing never to divulge the affair, leſt it 
| ſhould draw on him the cenſure and con- 
tempt of his pious Muſſelmans, he on his part 
ſolemnly {wore to diſcard his fair companion, 
and never more to be guilty of the defection 
from his duty they had juſt been witneſs to. 


But, alas! of what a baſeleſs confiſtence are 
the vows or oaths of lovers! Mahomet's 
paſſion for the fair Egyptian was neither to 
be reſtrained by oaths, nor by an apprehen- 
ſion of the conſequences. He is again de- 
tected by his jealous wives, and again ſevere- 
ly upbraided for his infidelity.— To ſuch a 
height did the enraged ladies carry their re- 
ſentment, that they left his houſe, and went 
cach of them home to her father. 


This public ſeceſſion of his two principal 
wives cauſing a general outcry againſt him, 
he again had recourſe to his uſual method of 

| | ſalving 
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falving his frailties. He immediately iſſued 
forth a new revelation, called the Chapter of 
Prohibition, wherein he introduces God as 
allowing him and all his faithful adherents 
to take their maidens to their bed, whenever 
they preferred their company to that of their 
wives. 


A permiſſion of this nature was no ſooner 
publiſhed, than it gave ſuch general ſatisfac- 
tion to his licentious followers, that nothing 
more was ſaid relative to Mahomet's frailty, 
but all gladly laid hold of the liberty he had 
now granted. And ever ſince, it has been 
an eſtabliſned law among all the profeſſors of 
his faith, to keep as many female ſlaves as 
they ſhall think fit to buy; the children of 
whom are eſteemed as legitimate as the chil- 
dren of their wives. The Grand Signior, who 
never marries, keeps only ſlaves in his ſera- 
glio; and thoſe who bear him a ſon, he 
ſometimes dignifies with the title of Sultana, 
or .ag n i 


lAyetha and Haphla finding that their re- 
ſentment was rendered, by this manceuvre of 
their huſband, of no effect, they thought it 
prudent to lay it aſide; and being permitted, 
a gA the interceſſion of their fathers, to 
return 


o 


1 


return home, they ever after ſubmitted them- 
ſelves to his will in all things. So that from 
| henceforth Mahomet indulged his ſalacious 


inclinations, without further contradiction or 
_ reſtraint, 


The chief competitors for the high dignity 
of ſucceeding Mahomet, ſeem to have been 
Abu Beker, Omar, and Ali. The latter had 
certainly the beſt-grounded pretenſions, on 
account of his early converſion, his zeal, his 
ſervices, and his double relationſhip of ſon-in- 
law and couſin-german to the prophet; but 
being at that time too much employed to 
canvas for his election, and having beſides 
incurred the diſpleaſure of Ayeſha, Abu Be- 
ker was choſen Caliph ; and by his great abi- 
lities both in peace and war, juſtified the 
partiality that Mahomet Bog always ſhewn 
in his favour, 


To Abu Beker ſucceeded Omar; who was 
honoured by the Meſlems (or as they are im- 
properly called, the Myfjelmans) with the 
title of Emperor of the Faithful. During his 
reign, all Syria and Egypt, moſt parts of Per- 
ſia, with many other countries and territories, 


were ſubjugated to the aaron 00m ſway 
and religion. | 


Upon 
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pon the death of Omar, Othman ſue- 
eeeded to the throne of the Caliphs, and con- 
tinued to extend the conqueſts of his prede- 
ceſſors; but growing avaricious, and heaping 
too many favours on his relations, he excited 
the jealouſy of the great generals that ſerved 
him, and was aſſaſſinated in his palace, at the 
age of thirty-two. By his command the 
brazen coloſſus at Rhodes, ſo celebrated for 
being one of the ſeven wonders of the world, 
which had been thrown down by an earth- 
quake eight hundred and ſeventy years be- 
fore, and had remained upon the ground ever 
fince, was ſeized upon by his troops, and bro- 
ken to pieces in order to be ſold. The ma- 
terials of this wonderful ſtatue, we are told, 
were purchaſed by a Jew of Edefah; and of 
ſuch an amazing weight were they, that they 
loaded nine hundred camels. Thus the 
ſpoils which had eſcaped the rapaciouſneſs 
even of the Romans, were plundered by the 
Arabs. 5 55 


Notwithſtanding Ali was, as before ob- 
ſerved, the favourite ſon-in-law and nephew 
of Mahomet, and greatly reſembled him in 
his perſon, his enthuſiaſm, his abilities, his 
virtues, and even his vices, Ayeſha, by her 
intrigues and power, had till now been able 
15 7 140 
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to defeat his advancement to the caliphat; 
However, upon the death of Othman, be 
ſucceeded to the throne of the Faithful; and 
after a reign of about five years, during 
which he met with continual oppoſition and 
diſturbance from Ayeſha and her party, was 
aſſaſſinated in the moſque at Medina. 


The character of Ali ſeems to have been 
greatly ſuperior to any of the preceding ca- 
liphs. His magnanimity, his courage, and 
conduct in war, were as much above all com- 
petition, as were the ſanctity of his life. But 
that which gives the character of Ali a ſupe- 
riority to that of even the prophet himſelf, is, 
that in him enthuſiaſm was ſoftened into 
philoſophy; nor had he the leaſt of an Arab 
about him, but the lively imagination and 
the ſublime expreſſions peculiar to that peo- 
ple. A collection of ſentences, conſiſting 
chiefly of divine and moral maxims, have 
been publiſhed as his, which would grace 
the pureſt Chriſtian page; and theſe were 


not only the tranſcript of his mind, but of 


his practice. The Shirites, of which ſect he 
was the head, have done juſtice to his memory, 
giving him, as a proof of their reſpe& and 
veneration, the title of © The Lion of God;” 
| © The Foundation of Light and Graces;” 
1 | | and 
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and The King of Men; and apply to him 
ſeveral epithets that the inſpired writers of 


the New Teſtament have beſtowed on jeſus 


Chriſt, for whom Ali himſelf is ſaid to have 
entertained a particular veneration. The fol- 


lowing ſpecimen of the readineſs of his wit, 
among many others, is handed down to us: 
One of his general officers had the aſſurance 


to aſk him the reaſon why the reigns of 


Abu Beker and Omar were ſo tranquil at 
home, and thoſe of Othman and himſelf ſo 
unquiet and boiſterous? © Becauſe,” replied 
Ali, Abu Beker and Omar had Othman 
and myſelf for their ſervants; but Othman 
and I found none but you, aint ſuch as you, 
to ve us. 


After che deceaſe of Ali, a long train of 
caliphs aſcended the throne that Mahomet 
had eſtabliſhed, moſt of whom were the pro- 
geny of the principal generals that had been 


employed in the ſervice of the prophet; and 
their power continued to increaſe, till it had 


extended itſelf over the greateſt part of Aſia 
and Africa, together with the ſouthern parts 


of Europe, and conſtituted an empire the 
moſt extenſive ever known. The ſeat of the 


Mahommedan caliphs remained for ſome years 


at Medina. It was from thence removed to 
Bagdad; 


=; 
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Bagdad; but in proceſs of time, the Turks, 
who had at firſt been only employed as mer- 
,cenary troops in the conteſts between ſome of 
the competitors for the Mahommedan throne, 
acquired ſuch an aſcendancy, that having 
taken Conſtantinople from the Greeks, they 


fixed the ſovereignty in that city, and there 
jit ſtill remains. 
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The wiſeſt head, and beſt intention'd heart, 
Cannot avert misfortune's barbed dart; 

But theſe alone its venom'd wound can cure, 
"Or teach its unheaPd ranklings to endure. 


8 


HOUGH this famous king was born 
to the expectation of a throne, and 
died in poſſeſſion of the ſovereign authority, 
yet, during a part of his life, he underwent 
a reverſe of fortune ſo extreme, (being obli- 
ged to abandon his throne, and live a recluſe 
life), that he undoubtedly ought to be num- 
bered among thoſe who have experienced, in 
a ſingular degree, the mutability of fortune. 


Egbert having ſubdued the other king- 
doms of the Saxon heptarchy, and united 
them into one ſovereignty, under the title of 


* Life of Alfred the Great, king of the Anglo-Saxons. 
By A. B. - £ 


Engle- 


(W 


Engle-land, or England, he died after a reign 
of thirty-ſeven years; twenty as king of 
Weſſex only, ſeven with the dignity of ſove- 
reign of the heptarchy, and ten years as mo- 
narch of all England; leaving behind him 
the character of an accompliſhed commander, 
a conſummate politician, and a humane fove- 
reign. 


Egbert was ſucceeded, in the year 838, by 
his ſon Ethelwulph. This prince having, dur- 
ing the life of an elder brother, profeſſed 
himſelf a monk, he thereby contracted ſuch 
an habitual propenſity to indolence and de- 
votion, that, except when an invaſion of the 
Danes obliged him to exert himſelf, his time 
was totally devoted to his religious concerns. 
His munificence to the church and the clergy 
degenerated into extravagance and the moſt 


laviſh profuſion; and in order to convince 


the Pope of the ſincerity of his devotion, he 
ſent his ſon Alfred, then about five years old, 
with a numerous retinue, to Rome, where the 
young prince received confirmation from the 
Pope at that early age, as ſome return x for his 
father's zeal and liberality. 


This mark of Ethelwulpb's piety and de- 
votion to the court of Rome, was not, how- 
; R 2 ever, 
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ever, ſufficient to ſatisfy one of his bigotry : 
the year after his ſon's journey to Rome, 
he reſolved to go thither himſelf, that he 
might receive the Pope's benediction; nor 
could the dangerous ſituation of his king- 
dom, threatened hourly with freſh invaſions 
from the Danes, divert him from this inten- 
tion. 


Towards the latter part of Ethelwulph's 
life, his eldeſt ſon, Ethelbald, inſtigated by 


ſeveral cauſes of diſſatisfaction, ſuch as his 


father's religious indolence, and his marrying 
a very young wife when advanced in years, 
entered into a conſpiracy againſt him. But 
upon the king's making ſome conceſſions, 


and putting Ethelbald in poſſeſſion of his an- 


cient kingdom of Weſſex, peace was re- eſta- 
bliſhed in the iſland. 


To prevent diſputes among his children, 


Ethelwulph, a ſhort time before his deceaſe, 
ſettled by will, the ſucceſſion to his territories. 


Thoſe over which he ruled himſelf, he be- 
queathed to his ſecond ſon, Ethelbert; in 


caſe of whole death, they were to deſcend to 
his third ſon, Ethelred; and for want of male 


Hue, they were entailed on Alfred, the 


youngeſt; the Bognor of Weſſex to be 


added 
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added to them, on the death of Ethelbald : 
his perſonal eſtate he gave to charitable uſes. 
Having made theſe diſpoſitions, he expired 
in the year 857, after a reign of twenty 
years, and was ſucceeded in his kingdom of 


Kent by Ethelbert, Weſlex Og retained 
by . | 


The reign of Ethelbald was not charac- 
teriſed by any event of moment, or action of 
his own worth recording. He governed for 
| ſome time in an arbitrary manner, indulged 
himſelf in every vice, and acquired by his 
indolence and perfidy the hatred of his peo- 
ple. He was, however, at length, reclaimed, 
through the remonſtrances of Swithin, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, and made ſome atonement 

for his former miſconduct, by a ſtrict obſer- 
vance of the holy prelate's admonitions. 


On his death, which happened in $860, his 
crown devolved, agreeable to the will of the 
old king, to Ethelred, his brother; a prince 
as remarkable for his virtues, as Ethelbald had 
been for his vices; and the poſſeſſions which 
Egbert had left unbroken to Ethelwulph, be- 


came _ united. 


Tue adminiſtra ation of Ethelbert was: con 
KK ducted 
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ducted with ſo much moderation, that no 
civil commotion diſturbed the national tran- 
quillity during his reign. The Danes hav- 
ing for ſome time intermitted their piracies, 
they were almoſt forgotten, and no prepa- 
rations had been made to repel their attacks. 
However, ſoon after Ethelbert's coronation, 
they renewed their invaſions ; and finding no 
oppoſition made to their landing, penetrated 
as far as Wincheſter, the capital of Weſſex, 
which they plundered, and reduced to aſhes, 


Not long after, another body landed in the 
Iſle of Thanet, where they wintered, that they 
might be in readineſs to begin their incur- 
ſions in the Spring. But Ethelbert, uneaſy 
at their being fixed in his dominions, as he 
was unable to diſlodge them, offered them a 
conſiderable ſum to retire without commit- 
ting any depredations. The perfidious Danes 
accepted the offer; but, taking advantage of 
the truce which had been concluded, on the 
payment of the money, attacked the Engliſh 
while they were unprepared, and waſted all 
the Eaſtern part of the kingdom of Kent. 


Ethelbert was not in a ſituation to revenge 
this treachery ; but having learned from it, 
that * but force would rid him of ſo 

faithleſs 
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faithleſs an enemy, he ſet about levying an 
army ſufficient to intercept them in their re- 
treat, and prevent them from carrying off 
their booty. The dread of. theſe preparations 
made the Danes embark. ſo haſtily with it, 
that his intentions were fruſtrated, and they 
got away unmoleſted. 


The year following, Ethelbert died, univer- 

tally lamented by his ſubjects, whoſe affec- 
tions he had acquired by the prudence and 
- Juſtice of his government. Though he left 
two ſons, his younger brother, Ethelred, 
aſcended the throne by virtue of Ethelwulph' 8 
will. 


The reign of Ethelred was ſhort and trou- 
bleſome. From the day of his coronation, to 
that of his death, he had one continued con- 
flict with the Danes; and notwithſtanding 
his valour, and the noble ſtand he made againſt 
them, he had the vexation, at the concluſion 
of his reign, to leave them in the heart of 
his kingdom, and in a condition to complete 
the conqueſt of the whole. 


Till this time, Alfred had been educated, 
according to the cuſtom of the Saxon nobi- 


lity, in hunting, and the other pleaſures of the 
4: | field, 
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field, by which he was rendered hardy, exer- 


died in patience, and inured to labour, watch- 
ing, and hunger: but being now eighteen 
years of age, he was called by his brother to 
partake with him in hardier encounters, and 
more 1mportant n 


The Danes, under the command of Hin- 
guar and Hubba, having fortified themſelves 
in Reading, Ethelred, and his brother Alfred, 


collecting the Weſt-Saxon forces, inveſted 


that place. But the Danes, making a vigorous 
ſally, the Saxons were forced to retire with 
conſiderable loſs. Glowing with vexation 


at the ſtain they had received from this de- 


feat, the Saxons advanced, four days after, 
towards Aſhdown, where they found the 


Danes drawn up in two bodies, ready to re- 
ceive them. | 


While the Saxon troops were drawing up, 
Ethelred retired to his tent, and began his 
cuſtomary devotions, Alfred waited with 
impatience, for ſome time, the coming of his 
brother ; but at length, unable to reſtrain any 
longer his own ardour, or that of his troops, 


he led the body under his command on to the 


attack, not doubting but he ſhould be properly 


' ſupported by the king. 


Ethelred's 
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Ethelred's ill-timed devotion had nearly 
facrificed his whole army; for the Danes, 
obſerving that the diviſion commanded by 
Alfred was unaſſiſted by the other body, 
which remained at a conſiderable diſtance, 
waiting for their leader, they poured their 
whole force upon the young prince: yet, 
notwithſtanding they had greatly the advan- 
tage of the ground, and were much ſuperior 
in number, the gallant Alfred and his un- 
daunted troops bravely withſtood their moſt 
furious efforts, till his brother (maſs being 
concluded) came to his relief. As Alfred had 
been thus able to withſtand the Danes, unſup- 
ported, little aſſiſtance was neceſſary to turn 
the ſcale in his favour, and they were conſe- 
quently routed with great ſlaughter. 


Soon after, ſeveral other encounters took 
Place, which terminated in favour of the 
Danes, whoſe numbers were continually in- 
creaſing ; for, as the Saxons, when they made 

their firſt ſettlement on this iſland, were con- 
tinually receiving reinforcements from their 
native country, ſo freſh ſhoals of Danes fre- 
quently arrived, in hopes of finding a com- 
fortable eſtabliſhment in this fertile kingdom. 


In one of theſe battles, which happened | 
Oe near 
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near the Devizes in Wiltſhire, the Saxons 
found to their coſt, that they had now a truly 
formidable foe to deal with, King Ethelred 
heing mortally wounded in it, and Alfred 
abliged to retreat with great loſs, 


Alfred, by virtue of his father's will, ſuc- 
ceeded his brother Ethelred to the throne of 
England, and was ſoon after anointed King 
at Wincheſter. Nothing but the diſtracted. 
ſtate of the kingdom could have induced him 
to accept the crown; nor was it till after 
repeated ſolicitations from the nobility and 
elergy, that he could be prevailed on to take 
the helm of government, 1 


Since his twelfth year he had imbibed a 
taſte for literature, which gave him a turn 
for that retirement neceſſary to the purſuit of 
knowledge: it was therefore with difficulty 
he could be engaged to dive into the ſea of 
troubles and perplexities which then parti- 
cularly ſurrounded the throne he was preſſed 
to accept. However, having once accepted of 
the regal power, he was not to be daunted 
by theſe difficulties; they only excited him 
to apply with greater ardour and prudence, 
to the management of the war, and the ad- 


miniſtration of public affairs, 


From 
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From this time he continued to oppoſe the 


different bodies of Danes, that were continu- 
ally pouring in upon him, with various ſuc- 
ceſs. Sometimes, in order to get rid of them, 
he was obliged to enter into treaties with 
them, when the evacuation of his kingdom 
was not to be purchaſed at an eaſy rate from 


ſuch mercenary plunderers. But as the ſeveral 


bodies of theſe infidels were independent of 
each other, and did not conſider themſelves 
bound by treaties made with thoſe of a dif- 


ferent party, theſe accommodations were of 
little avail. : 


At length, greatly weakened by the vari- 
ous battles they had fought, and diſpirited by 
the repeated invaſions of their enemies, the 


Engliſh gave themſelves up to deſpair. Thoſe 


who could not fly, ſubmitted to the victors, 
and preſerved their lives at the expence of 
their happineſs; others fled into Wales, in 
order to ſecrete themſelves till ſome happy 


revolution ſhould reſtore them to their coun- 


try; while a few, unwilling to abandon their 
ſovereign in his adverſity, ſurrounded him 
with profeſſions of loyalty and affection. 


Alfred alone roſe . to this ſevere 
attack of fortune; ; with that magnanimity 
which 
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near the Devizes in Wiltſhire, the Saxons 
found to their coſt, that they had now a truly 
Formidable foe to deal with, King Ethelred 
being mortally wounded in it, and Alfred 
obliged to retreat with great loſs. 


Alfred, by virtue of his father's will, ſuc- 
ceeded his brother Ethelred to the throne of 
England, and was ſoon after anointed King 
at Wincheſter. Nothing but the diſtracted 
| Nate of the kingdom could have induced him 
to accept the crown; nor was it till after 
repeated ſolicitations from the nobility and 
elergy, that he could be prevailed on to take 
the helm of government. the 


Since his twelfth year he had imbibed a 
taſte for literature, which gave him a turn 
for that retirement neceſſary to the purſuit of 
knowledge: it was therefore with difficulty 
he could be engaged to dive into the ſea of 
troubles and perplexities which then parti- 
cularly ſurrounded the throne he was preſſed 
to accept. However, having once accepted of 
the regal power, he was not to be daunted 
by theſe difficulties; they only excited him 
to apply with greater ardour and prudence, 
to the management of the war, and the ad- 


miniſtration of public affairs. 


From 
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From this time he continued to oppoſe the 
different bodies of Danes, that were continu- 
ally pouring in upon him, with various ſuc- 
ceſs. Sometimes, in order to get rid of them, 
he was obliged to enter into treaties with 
them, when the evacuation of his kingdom 
was not to be purchaſed at an eaſy rate from 
ſuch mercenary plunderers. But as the ſeveral 
bodies of theſe infidels were independent of 
each other, and did not conſider themſelves 
bound by treaties made with thoſe of a dif- 

ferent party, theſe accommodations were of 
little avail. 


At length, greatly weakened by the vari- 
ous battles they had fought, and diſpirited by 
the repeated invaſions of their enemies, the 
Engliſh gave themſelves up to deſpair. 'Thoſe 
who could not fly, ſubmitted to the victors, 
and preſerved their lives at the expence of 
their happineſs; others fled into Wales, in 
order to ſecrete themſelves till ſome happy 
revolution ſhould reſtore them to their coun- 
try; while a few, unwilling to abandon their 
ſovereign in his adverſity, ſurrounded him 
with profeſſions of rain and affection. 


Alfred alone roſe 0 to this ſevere 
attack of fortune; with that magnanimity 
which 
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which the truly brave ever experience in the 
hour of danger, inſtead of giving way to de- 
ſpair, he determined to yield to the ſtorm for 
awhile, and wait © the riſe of more auſpi- 
cious ſtars,” without forgetting for a moment 
his people's welfare, 


bY 


The ſecurity of his family gave him the 
moſt pungent concern. He had early married 
Elfwitha, daughter of Ethelred, a Saxon earl, 
ſurnamed, for his merit, the Great, and of 
Eadburgha, his wife, deſcended from the kings 
of Mercia. This lady, who, by her birth, ac- 
compliſhments, and beauty, was worthy of 
the high ſtation to which he had raiſed her, 
Alfred loved with the ſincereſt affection, and 
had the happineſs to find his love returned 
with equal ſincerity. Heaven had already 
bleſſed them with ſeveral children, and they 
began to rejoice in the proſpect of a nume- 
rous Progeny. | : 


How diſtreſſing, therefore, muſt Alfred's 
fituation be, when this anxiety was added to 
his apprehenſions for his unhappy ſubjects ! 
But there was no alternative : he muſt either 
ſubmit to a temporary ſeparation from the 
objects of his tenderneſs, or run the riſk of 
13 a prey to his n and inexofable 
enemies, 
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enemies, whom it was now impoſſible for 
him to withſtand. The former he prudently 
choſe; and, after having placed his family in 
the moſt eligible ſecurity the times would 
allow of, till he could find a more ſecure re- 
treat for them, he diſguiſed himſelf in mean 
attire, and entered into the ſervice of the 


perſon who had the care of his herds. 
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Whether he was known to the neat-herd, 
and depended on his confidence, is uncertain; 
but that he remained unknown to the pea- 
ſant's wife, is certified by the following inci- 
dent related by Aﬀer Menevenſis. The diſ- 
guiſed king being one day ſitting by the fire, 
abſorbed in thought, he ſuffered a cake, which 
his miſtreſs had placed before it, to burn, 
notwithſtanding ſhe had given him orders to 
take care of it. The old woman ſeverely re- 
primanded him for the neglect, telling him, 
that though he would not trouble himſelf to 


turn it, yet he would eat it faſt enough 
when ready. 
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What a ſituation for a once potent mo- 
narch ! But Heaven deſigned, by theſe trials 
of his fortitude, to accuſtom his mind to the 
natural viciſſitudes of life, and to give him 
that equal temper which afterwards enabled 
| | him 
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kim to bear proſperity with the moderation 
of a man and a chriſtian. It is this extreme 
reverſe, from the ſpendour of a throne, to the 
degrading inconveniences of a ſervile ſtate, 
which places the name of Alfred in the at 
weve given. | 


For more than a year, Alfred remained en- 
veloped by this cloud of adverſity; but Od- 
dune, earl of Devon, with a few brave men 
who ſtill retained their loyalty, having by a 
_ deſperate effort put the principal body of the 

Danes to flight, and killed Hubba their 
general, he determined to live no longer in 
his preſent obſcurity. 


Having informed his friends of the place 
of his retreat, he deſired they would come 
to him, that he might reap the benefit of their 
advice at this critical juncture. Several no- 
blemen accordingly viſited him at Athelney 
in Somerſetſhire, the place of his retirement. 
The reſult of their conſultation was, that the 
nobles having collected, with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition, all the troops they were able, they 
were to keep them in ſmall bodies, in order 
to prevent ſuſpicion, but to be ready to join 
each other at the king's command. 


| The woſt difficult, as well as the moſt im- 
ET | portant 


189 
portant part of Alfred's plan remained yet 
to be executed; that was, to gain intelligence 
of the poſture of the enemy, who were ſtill 
encamped in great force in the kingdom of 
Weſſex, ſo that he might properly bem 
his meaſures for attacking them. 


Alfred, not knowing on whom he. could 


rely in the execution of an undertaking 
which required ſo much prudence and pene- 
tration, took the boldeſt refolution that ever 
entered into the head of a prince; he ven- 
tured into their camp, diſguiſed like a harper, 
and having made himſelf maſter of their ſitu- 
ation and diſcipline,” returned without: being 
diſcovered. 


Having likewiſe learned that they were 
foon to celebrate a grand feſtival in honour 


of ſome of their idols, he determined to take 


advantage of the riot and inebriety of that 
day. He accordingly fixed on Selwood fo- 
reſt for the general rendezvous of his troops, 
and on the appointed day attacked them, 
while they were employed in their ſports, at 
Edington in Hampſhire, which lay at ſome 
diſtance from their ſtrong fortified camp. 
Not being prepared for ſo ſudden an attack, 
the Danes were entirely routed, and almoſt 
their. whole army cut to pieces. The few 
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that eſcaped betook themſelves to an. adjacent 
caſtle, but were ſoon obliged to capitulate. 


| Notwithſtanding the great advantage he 


had juſt gained, the Engliſh monarch treated 


the remaining Danes with his uſual lenity. 


Such of them as would embrace the Chriſtian 


religion, he permitted to take poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom of Eaſt Anglia, on condition that 
they would oblige the reſt of their country- 


men to quit the iſland, and prevent, as much 
as lay in their power, any more foreigners 
from landing. Hoſtages were given for the 


performance of theſe articles; and ſuch as 


would not part with their own religion, em- 


barked for the continent, where they exer- 
ciſed their uſual Piracies. 


By this Anal and important victory, Al- 
fred found himſelf, on a ſudden, reſtored to 


a ſituation exceeding even his moſt ſanguine 
hopes. By one ſingle battle he had expelled 
the Danes from his kingdom of Weſſex, and 


regained entire poſſeſſion of it. His ſcat- 
tered ſubjects, whom fear had driven from 
their homes, or conſtrained to ſubmit to the 


enemy, now flocked with eagerneſs to renew 


their allegiance to him. And wiſhing fur- 


cher to — the friendſhip of Guthrum, the 


Daniſh 


1 257 ] 
Daniſh chieftain, whom he had not only 
overcome by his arms, but by his courteſy, 
he gave him the kingdom of Eaſt Anglia, 
which was now inhabited entirely by Danes, 


reſerving to himſelf the nominal ſovereignty 
as Monarch of all England. 


Alfred ſoon became poſſeſſed of a greater 
extent of territory, and inveſted with more 
unbounded ſway, than any of his prede- 
ceſſors had enjoyed; every ſovereign within 
the iſland, even the Britiſh princes, who 
ruled over North and South Wales, either 
courting his friendſhip, or ſuing for his pro- 

tection. And though different parties of 
Danes made at times attempts upon his coaſt, 
as the firſt ſtep he had taken after his reſto- 
ration had been to increaſe his navy, they 
were generally defeated, or driven away. 


Having thus ſecured his coaſts, he dili- 
gently ſet about fortifying the reſt of his 
kingdom with caſtles and walled towns, the 
want of which had greatly contributed to the 
ſucceſs of the Danes. He in particular added 
many ſtrong works to the fortifications of 
London. And, at length, but not till after 
many deſperate encounters had taken place, 
he had the ſatisfaction to ſee peace and tran- 


8 auillity 
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quillity reſtored throughout the iſland, after 


ſo many years of bloodſhed and diſquie- 
tude. . 


We have hitherto viewed this prince as a 
warrior only; in which character he certainly 
rivals any of thoſe whoſe names have been 
immortalized for their warlike atchievements. 
It is now time to notice his gentler virtues, 
and take a view of him in a leſs ſtriking, 
though not a leſs pleaſing light; as a juſt, 
learned, and religious king; a lover of his 
country; and an indefatigable promoter of 
arts, ſciences, juſtice, and religion. 


| Among other exertions for the welfare of 
his ſubjects, he collected a body of laws, 
with the greateſt judgment, from the Sacred 
Scriptures; from thoſe of Ina, Offa, and 
Ethelbert, the greateſt lawgivers among the 
Saxon kings; as well as from the uſages of 
the various nations that inhabited Britain. 
He 1s likewiſe ſuppoſed to have ingrafted 
into his ſyſtem, ſome of the laws of the Tro- 
jans and Grecians, which he tranſlated him- 
{elf for that purpoſe. 


This collection contained many wiſe and 
en regulations; but the chief and moſt 
beneficial 


E 


beneficial was that of trial by juries, for 
which we are undoubtedly indebted to this 
great and good king. But as laws, however 
good in themſelves, will be ineffectual to an- 
ſwer the ſalutary purpoſes for which they are 
enacted, unleſs they are properly enforced, 
Alfred cauſed his to be obſerved with the 
greateſt rigour; and he is ſaid to have or- 
dered four and forty judges to be executed 
within the compals of one year, for not do- 
Ing juſtice. 


Theſe wiſe inſtitutions had ſuch a won-- 


derful effect, and produced ſo ſudden and 
extraordinary a change throughout the king- 


dom, that inſtead of the murder and rapine 


which had ſo long prevailed, there was nei- 


ther robbery, breach of peace, public offence, 


nor private injury, to be heard of. When 
the king, to make trial of the honeſty of his 
people, cauſed gold bracelets to be hung up 
in the highways, no one ventured to take 
them down ; virgins might then travel ſafely 
alone, nor = the inſults of any rude liber- 
tine; and if a purſe of money were dropped 
on the road, it was ſuffered to lie there for 


months together, till taken up by the real 


proprietor, 
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Many were the improvements Alfred 
made in his army and navy. By his atten- 
tion to the latter, he laid the foundation of 
that ſuperiority at ſea which England has hi- 
therto been able to maintain over all the 
other maritime powers; and to the encou- 
ragement he gave to navigation, with the 
unwearied pains he took to difcover remote 
countries, is to be attributed, in a great mea- 
Jure, the preſent extenſiveneſs of our com- 


moerce. 


To enumerate all the beneficial and illuſ- 
trious acts of this great prince, would exceed 
our limits. Suffice it to ſay, that after he 
had reſtored peace and regularity to his peo- 
ple, provided for their future defence, and 
endeavoured to introduce riches and plenty 
among them, by the encouragement he gave 
to trade and commerce, he turned his 
thoughts to the cultivation of the arts, and 
the reſtoration of letters. For this purpoſe 
he invited over, and, by his -great liberality 
and condeſcenſion, ſecured to himſelf, ſuch - 
learned men as had rendered themſelves con- 
ſpicuous in other nations; reformed his cler- 
gy, built religious houſes, founded ſchools, 
particularly the univerſity of Oxford, and 

erected 
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erected -or embelliſhed many towns and ei- 
ties. 


Nor was his private character leſs worthy 
of being recorded, than his noble actions and 
beneficial ordinances. Independent of his 
regal qualities, in his private life he was the 
moſt amiable perſon this iſland ever produ- 
ced. His form was unexceptionable, his 
mien graceful, and his addreſs eaſy and gen- 
teel. In converſation he was agreeable and 
inſtructive; but when he harangued his ar- 
my, or endeavoured to excite the indigna- 
tion of his nobles againſt their infidel inva- 
ders, the energy and fire of Demoſthenes 
gave weight to his arguments, and rendered 
them irrefiſtibly perſuaſive. 


His affability gained him the love of his 
ſubjects; but at the ſame time he knew how 
to condeſcend without ſinking below his dig- 
nity, and how to endear himſelf to them 
without leſſening their veneration. He 
never immoderately indulged himſelf in the 
luxuries of the table; on -the contrary, he 
was uncommonly moderate in his diet, and 
reſtrained all his deſires within proper 
| bounds. His charities were more than pro- 
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portioned to his revenues, and were ſo much 


the more praiſe-worthy, as they were done | 
without the leaſt oſtentation. 


The literary works of Alfred were nume- 
rous, conſiſting both of original compoſitions 
and tranſlations; and he devoted ſo much 


time to his ſtudies, that he at length became 


the moſt acute ſcholar of the age he lived in : 
he was a grammarian, a rhetorician, a philo- 
ſopher, an hiſtorian, the prince of Saxon 


poeſy, a muſician, a geometrician, and an 
excellent architect. 


Such was Alfred. No wonder then that 


he acquired the name of Great, (an appellation 


which hiſtorians of every nation have be- 
ſtowed upon him), or that his ſubjects la- 
mented his death, which happened in the 
fifty-ſecond year of his age, with the ſincereſt 


ſorrow : And while the name of Engliſhman 


retains its wonted value, will his name be re- 
ſpeed, and his memory held ſacred, as the 
firſt founder of thoſe invaluable privileges we 


continue to enjoy. He was born at Want- 
age in Berkſhire, a principal manor of the 


Weſt Saxon kings, in the year 849; and died 


in the year 900, after a reign of twenty- nine 
| 2 - 


'The 


1 


The viciſſitudes which happened to the 
corpſe of this prince, were not unſuited to the 
tranſitions of his life. No ſooner was it 
interred in the cathedral of Wincheſter, than 
the Canons, whom he had kept to the duties 
of their function with a ſtrictneſs that ill 
agreed with their indolence and luxury, pre- 
tended to be diſturbed by his ghoſt; which 
induced his ſon, King Edward, to remove 
the body to the new monaſtery that Alfred had 
founded in his lifetime. There it remained 
till the diſſolution of monaſteries, when Dr. 
Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, ordered 
the bones of all the Saxon kings to be collected 
and put into leaden coffins, with inſcriptions 
containing every monarch's name. Theſe 
cheſts were afterwards placed on the top of 
a wall of curious workmanſhip, built by him 
to incloſe the chancel of the cathedral : But 
Sir William Waller, who commanded the 


Parliament forces at the taking of Wincheſter, 


in 1642, entered the church, broke the win- 
dows, deſtroyed the monuments, threw down 
the leaden cheſts, and, violating thoſe ſacred 
cabinets of the dead, ſcattered the bones all 
over the pavement. As many as could be 
collected together, were afterwards brought 
to Oxford, and humanely lodged in the repo- 
Gitory adjoining to the Bodleian library, 
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INSTANCE THE FOURTEENTH. 


CARDINAL WOLSEY X. 


— * 


— —— 


© Though deck'd with all the * pomp and ſhow ; 
A youthful monarch's bounty can beſtow, 
His ſmiles withdrawn, the pageant fades away, 
And leaves the unplum'd wretch to grief a prey. 


— 


HOMAS WOLSEY, the celebrated 

Cardinal of that name, affords us ano- 
ther extraordinary example of the variableneſs 
and uncertainty of human affairs. The ſon 
of a poor butcher at Ipſwich in Suffolk—who 
could have expected that from ſo mean a 
beginning, he would have reached the higheſt 
ſtations both in church and ſtate ?—Yet ſuch 
was his lot! He found, however, that the 
ſmiles of kings, though they might raiſe to 
greatneſs, do not always annex ſtability to 
that greatneſs; for, like an idol ſet up by For- 
tune, merely to ſhew her power, he was of 


„ Hiſtory of England, Fidde's Life of Cardinal Wolſey. 
a ſudden 


Britiſh Plutarch. 


41 


a ſudden tumbled from his envied height, 
and reduced even to a more unhappy ſitu- 


ation than that from which he was originally 
taken. 


Young Cromwell's father, who, as above, 
is ſaid to have been a butcher at Ipſwich, ob- 
ſerving in him an uncommon propenſity to 
learn, ſent him to the grammar- ſchool in the 
place of his nativity. From hence, through 
the intereſt and generoſity of friends, he was 
removed to the univerſity of Oxford, where 
he made ſuch an aſtoniſhing progreſs in his 
learning, that in a very few months after his 
being entered at Magdalen College, and fo 
early as his fifteenth year, he took the degree 
of Batchelor of Arts. In conſequence of the 
ſingularity of this circumſtance, he was uſually 
called the boy batchelor. Ne was afterwards 
admitted to a Fellowſhip in the ſame college, 
and at length nominated Maſter of Magdalen 
School, where the ſons of the Marquis of 
Dorſet were placed for their education. 


To this incident may Wolſey's future ele- 
vation be in a great meaſure attributed; for, 
the marquis ſending for his ſons, on the ſuc- 
ceeding Chriſtmas, to ſpend the holidays at 
his country ſeat, he invited the maſter to ac- 
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company his ſcholars. Wolſey accepted the 
invitation, and the marquis was ſo pleaſed 
with his converſation, (as, to his great know- 
ledge was added a moſt infinuating addreſs,) 
and ſo ſatisfied was he with the improvement 
the young gentlemen had made during the 
ſhort time they had been under his care, that 
his lordſhip determined to reward ſuch me- 
rit and diligence with ſome diſtinguiſhed 
mark of approbation. And the re&ory of 
Lymington, which was in the marquis's gift, 
happening to become vacant during the va- 
cation, he immediately beſtowed it on Wol- 
ſey, and thereby opened the door of his fu- 

ture eccleſiaſtical preferment. 


This event happened in the year 1500, 
Wolley being then about twenty-two years 
old; and as ſoon as he returned from his 
noble patron's ſeat, he took poſſeſſion of his 
living. | 


While he reſided at Lymington, he met 
with an indignity, which, to a perſon of his 
acknowledged hauteur, muſt have been pro- 
voking in the extreme. A gentleman of 
Hampſhire, whoſe name was Sir Amias Pau- 
let, upon ſome account or other, conceived a 
violent prejudice againſt him, It is ſaid, that 

5 Wolſey's 
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Wolſey's licentious behaviour, to which, as 
Sir Amias was one of his pariſhioners, he 
was too often a witneſs, excited the knight's 
reſentment. Be the cauſe whatever it may, 


the doctor underwent the ignominious cha- 
ſtiſement of ſitting in the ſtocks. 


When Wolſey came to be Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, he did not forget this af- 
front. He ſent for the knight up to London, 
and after ſeverely reprimanding him for his 
former indecent and diſreſpectful behaviour 
towards his paſtor, ordered him not to quit 
London without his leave; and, in conſe- 
quence of this prohibition, that gentleman 
continued in the middle temple no leſs than 
ſix years. 5 5 | 


Mortified at the foregoing indignity, Wol- 
ſey imbibed a diſtaſte for Lymington ; and 
the death of his patron, the marquis of Dor- 
ſet, happening ſoon after, he determined to 
quit the place. 


The next ſituation we find him in, is that 
of chaplain to Dr. Dean archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, which he probably obtained ſolely 
by his merit. And here he was ſo much 
eſteemed by the prelate, that through. his 
: | means 
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means the name of Wolſey was for the firſt 
time mentioned at Rome; the Pope, at the 
_ archbiſhop's requeſt, granting him, as his 
chaplain, a diſpenſation to hold two benefi- 
ces; a permiſſion that was conſidered as a ſin- 
gular indulgence in thoſe days. But the arch- 
biſhop. being ſuddenly taken out of this life, 
all Wolſey's expectations from that quarter 
were at an end. 


This did not, however, in the leaſt damp 
Wolſey's aſpirations after preferment. An 
inſuppreſſible inclination for ſhining in a 
court, ſeems to have taken an early root in 
his mind; and, from ſeveral expreſſions he 
made uſe of, he appears to have been pre- 
poſſeſſed with a notion of the wealth and 
grandeur which awaited him in that ſphere. 


Upon the death of the archbiſhop, he was 
taken by Sir John Nephant, the governor of 
Calais, to that place, as one of his domeſtic 
chaplains. Here a new ſcene opened to him, 
and he began to act a part much more adapt- 
ed to his wiſhes and talents than any he had 
hitherto been engaged in: Sir John being far 
advanced in years, and needing ſome perſon 
to eaſe him of the heavy load of government, 
entruſted all the concerns of that fortreſs to 

the 
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the care and management of Wolſey. And 
this office he diſcharged. with ſo much {kill 
and fidelity, that upon the return of Sir John 
to England, to paſs the remainder of his days 
in retirement, he recommended Wolſey in 
ſo warm a manner to the king, Henry the 
Seventh, that his Majeſty ſoon cauſed him to 


be inrolled among the number of his chap- 
lains. 


Wolſey was now got into the track he had 
long wiſhed for. Knowing that an intereſt 


with thoſe who were in the immediate favour 
of the king was needful for his advancement, - 


he made his court to Fox biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, and Sir Thomas Lovell, the then 
reigning favourites: And this he did with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that he was appointed ſhortly 
after to a poſt of conſiderable truſt and conſe- 
quence. 


The king having, in the year 1513, occa- 
ſion to ſend an ambaſſador to Maximilian 
emperor of Germany, in order to ſettle ſome 
points relative to that prince's union with 
Margaret, the king's ſiſter ; Wolſey was fixed 
upon as a proper perſon to execute ſo deli- 
cate a commiſſion, His diſpatches were ac- 
cordingly . with all ſpeed, and after 
ä ſome 
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ſome previous diſcourſe with Henry, he ſet 
off from Richmond, at which place the king 
then kept his court, on a Sunday, about four 
o' clock in the afternoon. 


In three days after, to Henry's great ſur- 
prize, Wolſey preſented himſelf before him. 
The king ſuppoſing he had, on ſome account 
or other, protracted his departure for the 
continent, at firſt began to reprove him for 
the dilatory execution of his orders. But 
when Wolſey informed him, that he was juſt 
returned from Bruſſels, and had ſucceſsfully 
ſettled the negociation with which he had 
been charged, the King added, © On ſecond 
thoughts I found ſomewhat had been omitted 
in your inſtructions, and I ſent a meſſenger 
after you with fuller powers.” On which 
Wolſey anſwered him, © that he had met the 
meſſenger on the road, in his return, from 
whom he had received the powers his Ma- 
jeſty mentioned; but having, during his ſtay 
at the Imperial court, pre-conceived the pur- 
port of them, and the cloſe conneQion that 
buſineſs bore with his Majeſty's ſervice, he 
had preſumed, on his own authority, to rec- 
tify what he had conſidered as a miſtake in 
his commiſſion, and humbly implored pardon 
for daring to exceed it.“ Many favourable 

S circumſtances 
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circumſtances muſt undoubtedly have con- 
\ curred in expediting Wolſey's journey; not- 
withſtanding which, his celerity and atten- 
tion procured him the favours of Henry; but 


the death of that monarch, which happened 


ſoon after, prevented his receiving any con- 
ſiderable marks of it. 


The biſhop of Wincheſter from this mo- 
ment redoubled his regard for Wolſey; and 
obſerving, upon the commencement of the 
next reign, that the earl of Surry ſtood too 
much between him and the throne, he in- 
troduced Wolſey into the young king's fa- 
miliarity, in order to rival that nobleman in 
Henry's favour, and counteract his inſinuat- 
ing arts; intending, at the ſame time, that 
he ſhould be content to act in the cabinet a 
part ſubordinate to the perſon who had pro- 
moted him. The bithop, however, was 
wretchedly miſtaken in his policy; for, in a 
little time, Wolſey gained ſo much on Hen- 
ry's good graces, that he not only ſupplanted 
Surry in his favour, but Fox himſelf in his 
truſt and confidence. | 


The youthful character of Henry VIII. is 
well known. It was as remarkable for gai- 
ety and diſſipation, as his maturer years were 
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for cruelty and injuſtice. Upon this baſis 
Wolſey ſeems to have built his fortune; for, 
being admitted to all the royal parties of 
pleaſure, he was ever the moſt facetious in 
company, and appeared ſtudious to promote, 
by a thouſand devices, that mirth and feſti- 
vity which were ſo ſuitable to his maſter's 
age and inclination, 


But what greatly contributed to fix Wol- 
ſey in the king's eſteem, was the grand expe- 
dition, which, in the fifth year of his reign, 
he led in perſon againſt the kingdom of 
France. Upon this occaſion, he committed 
the whole charge of furniſhing and providing 
for the vaſt fleet and army, to Wolſey, who, 


though the taſk was new to him, and muſt 
be difficult, took it upon himſelf without 


repining, and executed it to his ſovereign' 8. 
ſatisfaction. 


The ſucceſs which attended the arms of 
Henry in this continental campaign, is well 
known. An emperor of Germany ſerving 
under him, and receiving his pay, together 
with the famous battle of the Spurs, ſo called 
becauſe the French in that action made more 
uſe of their ſpurs than their ſwords, render 
it an hiſtorical event worthy of record. 


2 Tournay 5 


17 


 Tournay making a part of the conqueſts of 
Henry, he conferred the biſhopric of that ſee 
on Wolſey, as a recompence for his attend- 
ance on this warlike enterprize; and after 
his return to England, his Majeſty further 
diſtinguiſhed his favourite by giving him the 
biſhopric of Lincoln, 


The duke of Norfolk, the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, and the duke of Suffolk, who had 
hitherto ſhared the confidence of. the king, 
retiring about this time, through diſguſt, from 
court, Wolſey was now left without a rival, 
and his power over the king became abſolute. 
But while he ſecretly directed all public af- 
fairs, he had the policy to pretend a blind 
ſubmiſſion to the royal will; by which means 


he concealed from his ſovereign, whoſe im- 


perious temper would otherwiſe have ill- 
brooked a director, the abſolute power he 
was gaining over him. 


The attachments of a monarch were never 
more violent than thoſe of Henry, while 
they laſted, He thought he could not ſuffi- 
ciently reward a man fo entirely devoted to 
his pleaſure and ſervice. In conſequence of 
this, Wolſey held at one time ſuch a multi- 
tude of preterments, as no churchman beſides 
'E himſelf 
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himſelf ever did. He was even ſuffered to 
unite with the ſee of York, to which he had 
been lately elevated by his royal maſter, not 
only thoſe of Durham and Wincheſter, but 
the rich abbey of St. Albans : And, to com- 
plete his exaltation, the pope, obſerving the 
daily progreſs he made in the king's favour, 
and that in fact he governed the nation, in 
order to ſecure his good will, created him a 
cardinal, by the title of St. Cecilia. 


The grandeur which Wolſey aſſumed upon 
this new acquiſition of dignity, is ſcarcely to 
be paralleled. 'The ſplendour of his equi- 
page, and coſtlineſs of his apparel, exceeds all 
deſcription. He cauſed his cardinal's hat to 
| be borne aloft by a perſon of rank; and 
when he came to the king's chapel, would 
not permit it to be laid on any place but the 
altar. He likewiſe cauſed two pillars of ſil- 
ver, with a croſs on the top of each, to be 
carried before him, by two of the talleſt and 
moſt comely prieſts he could find. One of 
theſe croſſes he thought himſelf entitled to 
as cardinal, the other as archbiſhop of York. 


The parade of bearing the latter, even in the 


dioceſe of Canterbury, gave ſuch offence to 
Wareham, the archbiſhop of that ſee, who 
was at the ſame time chancellor, that he re- 


ſigned 
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ſigned the ſeals; to Which Wolſey immedi- 
ately ſucceeded. 


The cardinal, while he was only almoner 
to the king, had rendered himſelf extremely 
unpopular by his ſentences in the Star-cham- 
ber, a moſt arbitrary and unconſtitutional 
court, wherein he preſided, and decreed 
every thing as his maſter would have it, 
without any reſpect to the juſtice of the 
cauſe. But now he was lord high chancellor 
of England, he made full amends, by diſ- 
charging that great office, with as penetrating 
a judgment, and as enlarged a knowledge of 
law and equity, as any of his predeceſſors. 


Cardinal Campeggio being recalled by Leo 
the tenth, the king requeſted of the pope, 
that Wolſey might be inveſted with the le- 
gantine power, together with the right of 
viſiting all the clergy and monaſteries, and 
even with ſuſpending the whole laws of the 
church for a twelvemonth. 


This additional honour was no ſooner ob- 
tained, than Wolſey made a ſtill greater diſ- 
play of pomp and magnificence. On ſolemn 
feaſt days, he was not content without ſaying 


maſs after the manner of the pope himſelf. 
x2 | He 


— — 


„ 
He had not only biſhops and abbots to ſerve 
him, but he even engaged the firſt nobility 
to preſent him with water and a towel. And 
Wareham, the primate, having wrote him a 
letter, wherein he ſubſcribed himſelf his lov- 


ing brother, Wolſey complained of his pre- 


ſumption in challenging ſuch an equality. 


Nor did he confine himſelf to vain pomp 


and oftentation: he inſtituted an office, which 


he called the Legantine Court, wherein he ex- 
ereiſed the moſt odious and tyrannical juriſ- 
diction, and committed, by means of his 
Judges, all forts of rapine and extortion. It 
muſt, however, be acknowledged, that not- 
withſtanding theſe partial evils, the public 
tranquillity was ſo well eſtabliſhed, and the 
general adminiſtration of juſtice, through his 


means, was ſo exact, that eaſe and plenty 


bleſſed the land, in a manner unknown for 
many preceding reigns, 


This favourable ſituation of the interna! 
concerns of the kingdom, induced Henry, in 
the year 1520, to yield to the ſolicitations of 
Francis the firſt, king of France, and conſent 
to an interview with that monarch on the 
continent. The place of their meeting was 
fixed to be on a plain between Guienne and 

Arden, 
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Arden, and the regulation of the ceremonial 
was entruſted, by the mutual conſent of the 
kings, to Cardinal Wolſey; who diſplayed 
his abilities on this memorable occaſion, with 
ſuch ſucceſs, as to acquire the applauſe, and 
receive the congratulations of moſt of the 
States of Europe, accompanied with more 
ſubſtantial proofs of their approbation. 


By theſe extenſive ſubſidies from foreign 
courts, and the unlimited munificence of his 
own ſovereign, who. was continually loading 
him with ſpiritual and temporal monopo- 
lies, Wolſey's income is reported to have 
fallen very little ſhort of the revenues of the 
crown-of England. Notwithſtanding which, 
ſuch is the inſtability of all human acquiſi- 
tions, we ſee him, within a few years, not 
only ſtript of his honours and poſſeſſions, but 
wanting, for a time, almoſt the neceſſaries of 


f lite. 


Upon the death of Pope Leo the tenth, 
Wolſey made an attempt upon the Papal 
throne; and not long after, a ſecond: but they 
were both rendered abortive, through the in- 
trigues of the emperor, Charles the fifth, who, 
though he promiſed him ſupport, and was 
among his foreign benefactors, never intended 
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he ſhould be pope. Charles, however, partly 
to appeaſe him, made a viſit to England; and 
Wolſey, ſmothering his reſentment for the 
preſent, readily accepted his excuſes. 


In whatever points hiſtorians diſagree rela- 
tive to Wolley, in one they are all united, and 
mention it as the higheſt eulogium on his 
character; and this is, that during the zenith 
of his glory, whoever was diſtinguiſhed by 
the knowledge of any art or ſcience, paid 
their court to him, and none paid their court 
in vain. Both the univerſities acknowledged 
the ineſtimable favours they received from 
his bounty. Among other marks of his 


eſteem for that of Oxford, at which ſeminary 
he had received his education, he founded, in 


the year 1525, that magnificent ſtructure, then 
called Cardinal, but now Chriſt's College, 


We are at length arrived at the period 
when theſe high honours and vaſt revenues 


began to experience that decline to which all 


ſublunary enjoyments are liable, 


In the year 1522, a young lady, the daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Bullen, had been intro- 
duced at the Engliſh court : having been late- 
ly in the ſervice of the queen of France, Hen- 
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ry's ſiſter, ſhe was readily received by Queen 
Catherine, and appointed one of her maids 
of honour. It is {aid that the king no ſooner 
ſaw her, than he was ſtruck with her beauty. 
He, however, concealed his paſſion for ſome 
time, till at length 1t was diſcovered by the 
following accident: 


As Cardinal Wolſey's revenues equalled 
thoſe of a ſovereign prince, ſo did his manner 
of living in all reſpects. His houſehold con- 
ſiſted of eight hundred perſons, many of 
whom were knights and gentlemen; .and 
even ſome of the nobility fixed their children 
in his family, as a place of education, ſuffer- 
ing them to bear offices as his domeſtics, 
Among theſe was the Earl of Northumber- 
land, whole ſon, the Lord Piercy, was placed 
in ſome reſpeQable department under him. 


This young nobleman frequently attended- 
the cardinal to court; where, having an op- 
portunity of converſing with the ladies, he 
addreſſed the fair ſtranger with ſo much per- 
ſuaſive eloquence, that after a time he gained 
her affections, and they were privately alfi 
anced to each other. 


Their courtſhip was not, however, conducted 
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ſo ſecretly, but it came to the king's ears. 


Henry's paſſion immediately took the alarm. 
He ordered Wolſey to ſend for the earl of 
Northumberland; and the young nobleman 
being ſeverely rebuked by his father for the 
indiſcretion he had been guilty of, a formal 


| diſſolution of the contract enſued. A mar- 


riage between Lord Piercy and a daughter of 
the earl of Shrewſbury put an end to all ap- 
prehenſions from that quarter; and Anna 
Bullen, being diſmiſſed from court, was ſent 
to her relations in the country. 


The abſence of the latter was not of a long 
continuance ; for the impetuoſity of Henry's 
paſſion daily increaſing, he could not bear 
her, for any conſiderable time, out of his fight. 
She was therefore recalled from her baniſh- 
ment the following year; but before that 
event took place, a remarkable circumſtance 
happened, which at once forwarded the king's 
views, and proved the original cauſe of Wol- 
ſey's ruin, | | 


Some ambaſſadors coming from France, in 
order to conclude ſeveral treaties between 
Henry and the French king; one of which 
was, that Francis, or his ſon the duke of Or- 
leans, ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Mary, Hen- 


WO 


ry's eldeſt daughter; the commiſſioners met 
ſeveral times, and adjuſted all points to their 
mutual ſatisfaction, except the laſt. In pro- 
ceeding upon this article, ſome diſpute ariſing, 
one of the French king's plenipotentiaries 
ſaid, He could not help entertaining ſome 
doubts about the princeſs Mary's legitimacy, 
on account of her being the daughter of 
Queen Catherine, who had formerly. been 
married to Prince Arthur.” In ſhort, he 
gave broad hints, that the king had committed 
an unlawful act in marrying his brother's 
widow. 


Whether this objection was ftarted by 
previous agreement, in order, as ſome ſuppoſe, 
to ſerve the king's ſecret purpoſes, 1s not to 
be known. It 1s, however, certain, that 
Henry made a handle of it to excuſe his con- 
ſequent proceedings, and from this time openly 
avowed his affections to Anna Bullen. The 
courtiers, of courſe, worſhipped her as the 
riſing ſun, through whoſe influence alone the 
ren favour was to be cultivated. 


Wolſey could not the blind to the progreſs 
this fair favourite was making in his maſter's 
heart. In all probability, he at firſt thought 
that the king meant No more than to have 


, an 
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an intrigue with her; with reſpect to which 
kind of intercourſe, his Eminence was well 
known not to entertain the moſt evangelical 
notions. He therefore bowed with the crowd, 
and left nothing untried that might engage 
the new miſtreſs to his intereſt : But when 
he found, by ſome words his Majeſty let fall, 
that, not being able to obtain the favours he 
ſought for, on any other terms than thoſe of 
wedlock, he was determined at all events to 
pay down the price ſhe exacted, there was no 
argument poſſible to divert the king from his 
intention, that the cardinal did not urge. 
Nay, he often threw himſelf on his knees 
before his Majeſty, and endeavoured, by the 
moſt fervent prayers and entreaties, to avert 
his purpoſe, | 


Henry, who could not brook the leaſt oppo- 
ſition to his will, would gladly have diſpenſed 
with the cardinal's zeal upon this occaſion, 
and it made no impreſſion upon him. And 
this attempt to obſtruct her advancement, may 
alſo account for the diſlike Anna Bullen ever 
after entertained for Wolſey. She, however, 
for ſome time, carried it very fairly towards 
him. 


It is not to be wondered at, that the cardi- 
| e 
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nal's ſecret enemies at court ſhould lay hold 
of ſo favourable an opportunity as this, to 
undermine a man they dared not openly to 
oppole. The ſteps they purſued for this pur- 
poſe, and the conſequences of them, are too 


well known to need enumerating here. A 


ſummary account of them can only be given. 


No man ſcarcely ever attained to ſuch a tow- 
ering eminence of good fortune, with an 
equal degree of expedition ; and no one ever 
experienced a more rapid deſcent. _ 


The pope having ſent over Cardinal Cam- 
peggio, in compliance with the king's requeſt, 
to decide on the validity of his marriage with 
Catherine, Wolſey was joined in the com- 


miſſion with him: but the queen, who was 


a woman of great reſolution, proteſting againſt 
the legates as incompetent judges, and ap- 
pealing from them to the pope; while the 
king, on the contrary, would not ſuffer the 
cauſe to be removed to Rome; Cardinal Cam- 


peggio left England without coming to any 


deciſion on the point, and all the difficulties 


attending the divorce were laid to the charge 
of Wolſey. | 


if 


From this time the king, though he ſeemed 
to retain an external appearance of regard for 
| 1 his 
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his favourite, internally conſigned him to de- 
ſtruction ga reſolution which Anna Bullen 
took every opportunity of confirming. Va- 
rious were the {lights that were ſhewn him 


as a prelude of what was to follow, till, on 
the 18th of October 15 29, the dukes of Nor- 


folk and Suffolk demanded from him, i in n the 


Ting. s name, the great ſeal. 


He was Aae kae after ordered to depart 
to his ſeat at Eſher, which he ſet about doing 
with great coolneſs and ſubmiſſion. In the 
firſt place, he ordered an inventory to be taken 
of all the moveables and effects at his palace 


at Whitehall, which reſembled more the ha- 
bitation of an Eaſtern monarch than of an 


European ſubject ; and when this was done, 


he obeyed, without delay, the royal mandate. 


The cardinal had no ſooner reached his 


retreat, than he found himſelf entirely ne- 
glected. He, who had lately lived in the 


"utmoſt pomp and ſplendour, was ſuffered to 


continue there three weeks in ſuch diſtreſs, 
that he was obliged to diſcharge all his ſerv- 
ants, becauſe he had not wherewithal to feed 
them; and, but for the ſupplies he received 


from the country people, muſt have periſhed. 


Now © 
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Now it was that Wolſey began to find out, 
in ſpite of ſpecious pretences, how little in 
reality the king was his friend ; for, from the 
vigorous proceedings commenced againſt him 
at law, for acts that Henry himſelf had ſanc- 


tioned, it was apparent that his Majeſty had 


reſolved to have him at his mercy. And yet 
Henry ſeems to have been aſhamed of the 
part he was acting againſt a man whom he 
once ſo highly favoured, by letting him down 
with a ſeeming reluctance, and qualifying 
every ſtep he fell with ſome act of PORE 
tenderneſs and compaſhon. 


In the parliamet which was called in the 
month of November, after Wolſey's diſgrace, 
the Lords exhibited forty articles of impeach- 
ment againſt him. But though theſe ill- 
ſupported charges fell to the ground ; nay, 
though the king, in one of his relenting fits, 


granted him the moſt ample pardon for all 


the crimes which he might be ſuppoſed to 
have committed againſt the crown, that was 


ever granted by a king to a ſubject; the car- 


dinal's ill fortune ſtill continued to purſue 
him with accumulated rigour ; nor would his 
hard-hearted maſter be ſatisfied while he had 
any thing left that it was poſſible to wring 

from 
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from him. He demanded a ſurrender of 
York-houſe, and forced him to make over, 
by deed of gift, the revenues of his biſhopric 
of Wincheſter ; and, after all, would not ſo 
much as pay his debts, nor allow him ſufficient 
to ſubſiſt upon. So that, with one vexation 
or another, Wolſey was at laſt harraſſed out, 
and he fell dangerouſly ill of a violent fever. 


The cardinal's indiſpoſition was no ſooner | 

known at court, than, ſuch was the inconſfif- 
tency of the king, he expreſſed the greateſt 
concern and uneaſineſs ; and in order to pro- 
mote his recovery, ſent him a ring as a token 
of his favour : Yet Wolſey was no ſooner up 
again, than the proſpect grew as gloomy as 
ever; and not long after, he was ordered to 


retire to his archiepiſcopal ſeat at Cawood in 
Yorkſhire. 


When he arrived there, he gave himſelf up 
entirely to devotion and his paſtoral charge, 
daily diſtributing alms to the poor, and keep- 
ing an hoſpitable table for all comers. His 
palace being alſo very much out of repair, 
he at one time employed above three hundred 
workmen and labourers in fitting it up: but 
ſuch was the malignity of his enemies at 
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court, that all theſe things were interpreted 
to his diſadvantage, and he found himſelf 
obliged to contract his manner of living 
within a more confined ſcale. 


At length a new accuſation being prefer- 

red againſt him, which amounted to high 
treaſon, he was arreſted in his palace by the 
Earl of Northumberland and Sir Walter 
Walſh, at the very time great preparations 
were making for his ſolemn inſtallation in 
the cathedral of York: and, on Sunday the 
firſt of November, early, he ſet out for Lon- 
don. As ſoon as he came out of his gate, 
the people, who had aſſembled upon the oc- 
caſion in great numbers, expreſſed their con- 
cern with loud lamentations, and curſes on 
thoſe in whoſe cuſtody he was; following 
him for ſeveral miles, till the cardinal deſired 
them to depart, and be patient. 


The firſt night he lodged at Pontefract ab- 
bey; the next, with the Black friars at Don- 
caſter; and the night following, at Sheffield 
park, where he remained eighteen days. 
Here he was kindly entertained by the earl of 
Shrewſbury, and had great reſpect ſhown him 
by the neighbouring gentlemen, who flocked 
in to viſit him. ; | 


Being 


„ 


Being one day at dinner, he was ſuddenly 
taken ill with a coldneſs in his ſtomach, which 
he apprehended to proceed from an oppreſ- 
ſion oOccaſioned by wind. An apothecary 
was immediately ſent for, and a medicine 
procured to expel it; which gave him eaſe 
for the preſent. The pain, however, return- 
ed, not without ſuſpicions ariſing of its being 
occaſioned by poiſon. And, if he was not 
then poiſoned, as ſome people imagined, either 
by himſelf or by others, this diſorder was un- 
doubtedly the cauſe of his death. 


The lieutenant of the tower, coming to 
the earl of Shrewſbury, to take him into cuſ- 
tody, gave no little ſhock to his weakened 
frame, which was ſo reduced that he was 
ſcarcely able to walk acroſs his chamber. Mr. 
| Kingſton, the lieutenant's, arrival was no 
ſooner announced to him, though in the ten- 
dereſt manner, than he ſaid, with a ſigh, 1 
now ſee what is 1 for me?” 


When Mr. | Kingſton was introduced to the 
cardinal's preſence, he inſtantly fell on his 
knees to him, and ſaluted him in the king's 
behalf. Upon which, Wolſey, taking off his 
hat, as well as his feeble ſtate would permit, 
ſtooped to raiſe him, ſaying, at the ſame 


time, 
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time,“ Maſter Kingſton, I pray you ſtand 
up, and leave your kneeling to me, for I am 
a wretch replete with miſery, eſteeming 
myſelf but a mere object, utterly caſt away, 
though without deſert, God he knoweth ! 
therefore, good maſter Kingſton, Rand up.” 


The lieutenant then aſſured him, © that his 
Majeſty had ftill an affection for him, but 
could not help bringing him to trial, ſuch 
was the importunity of his enemies; though 
the king did not in the leaſt queſtion but he 
was able to clear himſelf, and would come 
off with honour.” He added, © that his 
orders were to permit him to ſet out for Lon- 
don when he thought proper, and to take 
what time he pleaſed on his journey.“ 


To this the cardinal replied, © I have a 
diſtemper which will not permit me to make 

much haſte ; however I will endeavour to be 
ready for the journey to-morrow morning.” 
But having a lax upon him, which increaſed 
ſo violently in the night, as to prevent his 
enjoying a moment's reſt, he was obliged to 
remain there the next day. 


However, though ſtill very ill, he left the 
. of Shrewſbury's the following morning, 
U and, 
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and, by gentle progreſs, reached another ſeat 
of his lordſhip's that night. In this laſt ſtage 
the cardinal behaved with great patience and 
reſignation. Though ſcarcely able to fit his 
mule, he rode along without complaining ; 
and at length, on the third night, arrived at 
Leiceſter-abbey. 


Here the abbot and the whole convent 
came out to meet him, receiving him in the 
court with great reverence and reſpect; but 
the cardinal only ſaid, Father abbot, I am 
come to lay my bones among you ;” and 
riding on his mule, till he came to the ſtairs 
which led to his chamber, he was helped up 
with much difficulty, and put to bed. 


This was on Saturday the 22d of Novem- 
ber; and on the Monday his ilIneſs had ſo 
far ! that it became viſible that he 
could not live long. On Tueſday morning 

early, the lieutenant of the tower went into 
his room, and aſked him how he had reſted? 
To which enquiry the cardinal devoutly an- 
ſwered, I only wait the pleaſure of Hea- 
ven, to render my poor ſoul into the hands 
of my Creator.” 


After he ind ſpent an hour in confeſſion, 
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the lieutenant came into his room again; 
when Wolley, finding his diſſolution very 
nigh, made the following memorable ſpeech, 
the ſubſtance of which Shakeſpear has given 
us in ſo pleaſing a manner: I pray yon,” 
ſaid the Cardinal to Kingſton, © have me 
heartily recommended to his Royal Majeſty, 
and beſeech him on my behalf, to call to his 
remembrance all matters that have paſſed be- 
tween us from the beginning, eſpecially with 
regard to his buſineſs with the queen; and 
then he will know in his conſcience, whe- 
ther I have offended him. He is a prince 
of a moſt royal carriage, and hath a princely 
heart; and, rather than he will miſs, or want 
any part of his will, he will endanger the 
one half of his kingdom. I do aſſure you, 
that I have often kneeled before him, ſome- 
times for three hours together, to perſuade 
him from his will and appetite, but could 
not prevail. Had I but ſerved my God as 
diligently as I have ſerved my king, he would 

not have given me over in my grey hairs. But 
this is the juſt reward that I muſt receive for 
my indulgent pains and ſtudy, not regarding 
my ſervice to my God, but only to my 
prince. Therefore, let me adviſe you, if you 
be one of the privy council, as by your wiſ- 
dom you are fit, take care what you put into 
; B42 | the 
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the King's head, for you can never get it out 
again.“ : 


This ſpeech from the dying lips of the 
cardinal, marks as ftrongly as words can do, 
the character of the violent and impetuous 
Harry. And there is not the leaſt doubt but 
that the whole is conſiſtent with truth; for, 
though Wolſey's own character has not eſ- 
caped the ſevereſt cenſures, yet the impro- 
| Priety of many of his meaſures ought cer- 
tainly to be imputed to the violence of his- 
maſter's temper, and the obſtinacy which he 
ſo much complains of. And when we con- 
ſider that the ſubſequent part of this mo- 
narch's reign was much more unfortunate 
and criminal than that which was directed 
by the cardinal's councils, we ſhall be in- 
clined to ſuſpect thoſe hiſtorians, of partiality, 
who have endeavoured to load his memory 
with ſuch virulent reproaches. His ſtateli- 
| neſs, oftentation, and arrogance, while he 
was in the zenith of his glory, were undoubt- 
edly cenſurable; but where is the man who 
would not find his head grow giddy, and his 
prudence laid aſleep, when raiſed from ſo 
lowly an origin to ſuch an extreme eleva- 
tion? 


When 


1 


When Wolſey had uttered the foregoing 
words, his ſpeech failed him, and he expired, 
about eight o'clock on the 2 5th of November 
1538, being then near ſixty years of age. 
After his death he was laid in an oaken cof- 
fin, with his face uncovered, that every one 
might be permitted to fee him; and early in 
the morning on St. Andrew's day, he was 


buried in one of the chapels of the abbey. . 
Thus finiſhed his days, this great prelate and 


ſtateſman, 


In his perſon he was ſtrongly made, tall as 
to his ſtature, big-boned, and of a majeſtic 
preſence. His face was rather comely, but 
it ſeemed to be ſtamped with legible indica- 
tions of pride. The magnificent ſtile in 
which he lived, has been already deſcribed, 
and perhaps was never exceeded. He built 
ſeveral ſuperb palaces, of which that of 
Hampton=-court {till remains as a proof of his 
taſte in architecture. 
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INSTANCE THE FIFTEENTH. 


POPE SIXTU 


THE FIFTH. 


OX 


* _ 


What will not art and - do 

For thoſe who keep their purpos'd point in view? 2 
They gain, though oft denied, the proudeſt fair, 
The ſtudded crown, or e'en the papal chair. 
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O one has a greater claim to be includ- 

ed in theſe Inſtances of the mutability 

of fortune, than the perſon whoſe life is now 
the ſubje& of conſideration. His being ex- 
alted from a poor, half-ſtarved, ragged boy, 
attending hogs in the field, to the rank of ge- 
neral of the order of Franciſcan friars, and 
from thence, through the ſeveral intermedi- 
ate functions, to that of pope, nay one of the 
greateſt pontiffs that ever reigned, affords as 
ſtriking an inſtance of the mutability we are 


* Letis. Life of Pope Sixtus the Fifth, Farneworth, &c, 
recording, 
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recording, as is to be found in the annals of 
mankind. 


Felix Peretti (for that was his family 
name) was born at a village called Le Grotte, 
in the ſigniory of Montalto, and province of 
La Manca d'Ancona, on the 13th of Decem- 
ber 1521; at a time when all Italy was in 
arms, Pope Leo the tenth having, in the laſt 
Fear of his pontificate, joined with the em- 
peror Charles the fifth, to drive the French 
out of Italy. 


His father, Francis Peretti, a native of 


Caſtello di Farneſe, being obliged to leave his 
country for ſome crime he had been guilty 
of, came to Le Grotte, to adviſe with his 
uncle, who lived there, what courſe he 
ſhould take. By him he was recommended 
to a rich country gentleman in that neigh- 
bourhood, as his gardener, who was ſo pleaſ- 
ed with his diligence and fidelity, that at the 
end of fix years, he gave him a favourite 
maid-ſervant to wife, whoſe name was Ga- 
bana, by whom he had two ſons and a 
daughter; Felix (afterwards pope); Anthony, 
and Camilla, 


During his childhood, Felix had two hair- 
2 breadth 


1 
breadth eſcapes for his life; the firſt from the 
ſmall pox, when, through the inability of his 
parents to procure for him the needful reme- 
dies, he was in the moſt imminent danger; 
and ſecondly, from a fall through the floor of 
a ruinous old houſe, when he tumbled head- 
long above twenty feet, upon a rough pave- 
ment, and was taken up for dead, with his 
legs and arms broken. It was much feared 
that he would have been lame all his life 
from the effects of this accident; but that 
Providence which had deſtined him to be- 
come the head of the Romiſh church, reſtor- 
ed him to the perfect uſe of his limbs. 


His father and mother would gladly have 
given young Felix ſome education, had they 
been able, the quickneſs of his apprehenſion 
being then very diſcernible; but as this was 
not in their power, his father hired him, 
when he was about nine years old, to an in- 
habitant of the ſame town, to look after his 
ſheep; and though the child, even at that 
age, had a ſpirit above ſuch an employment, 
he would not diſobey his parents by refuſ- 
ing it. 


In this capacity young Felix remained for 
ſome time; but his maſter being angry with 


him 
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him for ſome little miſbehaviour, took him 


from the care of his ſheep, and ſet him to 


preſide over his hogs. 80 diſagreeable a 
change would have thrown him into deſpair, 
had he not, ſoon after, been delivered from 
the vile occupation by an accident wholly 
unforeſeen, and which appears to have been 


brought about ſolely by the influence of his 
good ſtars, | | 


There was ſomething in the manners and 
diſpoſition of young Felix that did not accord 
with the menial ſtate to which the poverty 
of his parents doomed him. He always 
loved to be in the company of his betters; 
and was ſo fond of thoſe who belonged to 
religious houſes, that whenever he ſaw any 
of them at a diſtance, he would run to ſalute 
them with all the civility and complaiſance 


he was maſter of. And this propenſity, un- 


der Providence, proved the foundation of his 
future greatneſs, To ſuch minute, and /eem- 
_ ingly accidental circumſtances, is often owing 
that ſtream of ſucceſs or adverſity which ſo 
remarkably attends ſome men through the 
whole courſe of their lives. 


Father Michael Angelo Selleri, a Franciſ- 
can friar, going, during the Lent ſeaſon of 
| 1531, 
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1531, to preach at Aſcoli, a conſiderable town 
in the province of La Marcha d' Ancona, loſt 
his way near Le Grotte; and looking round 
for ſomebody to direct him, little Felix left 
his hogs, and ran to tender him his ſervice. 
The friar readily accepted it, and aſked him 
the way to Aſcoli. I will ſoon ſhew you,” 


- cried Felix; and away he ran before him. 


As they went along, the anſwers he gave 
to Father Michael's queſtions were ſo ſmart 
and pertinent, and accompanied with ſo much 
humour, that every time the boy turned his 
face to liſten more attentively to what he 
ſaid, he was charmed with him, and could 
not conceive whence a child, that had no 
higher employment than looking after hogs, 
ſhould have ſuch a ſhare of ** ſenſe and 
good manners. 


When the holy father had got into the 
right road, he thanked Felix for his trouble, 
and would have diſmiſſed him with a gratu- 
ity: but he kept running on, without ſeem- 
ing to take any notice of what was ſaid to 
him; which obliged the friar to aſk him in a 
oboe manner, whether he deſigned to go 
with him quite to the town? “ Yes,” faid 
Felix, © not only to Aſcoli, but to the world's 

SE: end, 


1 
end, with a great deal of pleaſure ;” and upon 
this he took occaſion to tell him, that the 
poor circumitances of his parents would not 
allow them to ſend him to ſchool, as he de- 
fired; © but my moſt earneſt wiſh, Sir,” con- 
tinued he, * 1s, that ſomebody belonging to 
a convent would take me as a waiting-boy. 
I would ſerve him to the utmoſt of my power, 
provided he would teach me to read.” 


Io try his young companion a little farther, 
Father Michael aſked him, if he would take 
upon him the habit of their order? Felix an- 
ſwering in the affirmative, the friar began to 
ſet forth, in very frightful colours, all the 
mortifications and auſterities he would be 
obliged to undergo in that courſe of life. To 
which the boy boldly replied, © that he would 
willingly ſuffer the pains of purgatory itſelf, 
if he would make him a ſcholar,” _ 


The monk, ſurprized at his courage and re- 
ſolution, thought there muſt be ſomething 
extraordinary in ſuch a call, and reſolved to 
take him along with him. He, however, 
told him, that he would have him firſt conduct 
his hogs back*to his maſter, and then come to 
him at the convent in Aſcoli : but Felix, who 
would not leave his new found patron upon 


any 
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any account, ſaid, *© The hogs uſed to return 


home of themielves when they ſaw night 
coming on ;” ſo, continuing their Journey, 
they irvived at Aſcoli in the evening. 


The fraternity received their preacher with 
great civility, but were ſurprized to ſee him 
attended by a poor ragged boy. However, 
when he had told them by what accident he 
had picked him up, and with what extra- 
ordinary zeal he had followed him thither, 
they aſked Felix many queſtions ; to which 
his replies were ſo pertinent, that they were 
all convinced of his extraordinary call to the 


miniſtry, and began to form hopes that they 


might be the means of raiſing up a man wha 


would be hereafter an honour to their order, 


A friar was accordingly ſent the next day 
to Le Grotte, to enquire who he was; and 
his parents, pleaſed to hear of his ſafety and 
ſituation, having given their conſent, he was 


admitted, with the approbation of the whole 


community, among them. They now put 
on him the habit of a lay brother, and he offi- 
ciated as one of the menial ſervants, 


The progreſs young Felix made in hislearn- 
ing under the care of theſe good fathers, was 
5 rapid 


E 
rapid beyond conception. This may, in a 
great meaſure, be attributed to the uncom- 
mon retention of his memory, which was of 


{o extraordinary a nature, that even before he 


could read, he was able, in the morning, to 


repeat every word of a ſermon he had heard 
over night. 


To give a minute detail of the different 


ſteps by which he aſcended the ſacerdotal 
ladder, through the ſeveral gradations of lay- 
brother, profeſſed religious, preacher, regent- 
procurator, inquiſitor, general of his order, 
biſhop, and cardinal, till at length he attained 
the papal chair, would exceed the limits of 
this work; we ſhall therefore content our- 
ſelves with relating a few of the moſt inte- 
reſting circumſtances. 


Felix had not been more than two years 


in the convent of Franciſcan friars at Aſcoli, 
during which he had employed his time fo 
well as to make himſelf maſter of the Latin 
language, than he was admitted into the com- 
munity as a profeſſed brother, being then but 
in the thirteenth year of his age. Upon this 
occaſion, it being the uſual practice to ex- 
change the baptiſmal name for another, it was 
propoſed 8 the warden that he ſhould aſſume 

that 
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that of Michael Angelo, in gratitude to the 
friar who had at firſt introduced him to the 
ſociety : but he intreated that he might be 
allowed to retain his own, and be called Bro- 
ther Felix; a name very well ſuited to the 
good fortune which conſtantly attended him 
to the laſt moment of his life. 


Thoſe inexplicable prognoſtics which often 
mark the early days of ſuch as are born to 
ſingularly eminent ſituations in life, were 
not unobſervable in the earlier days of Felix, 
The day on which he took the conventicle 
babit upon him, was that on which Pope 
Clement the Seventh died. When the news 
of the death of his Holineſs arrived at Aſcoli, 
the warden of the college ſaid to Felix, You 
are born to religion on the ſame day that the 
Pope is dead to the world.” To which Felix 
replying, © that he had rather wear the habit 
of St. Francis than that of the ſovereign pon- 
tiff, the warden prophetically returned, Per- 
haps you may live to wear both.” 


And that he himſelf had an early prepoſ- 
ſeſſion of his being ſome time or other adorned 
with the papal tiara, was to be diſcovered on 
many occaſions. In his reſentment to one 
of the brothers, with whom he had quarrelled 
ſoon after his admiſſion, he uſed to ſay, I'll 

remember 
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remember you, my friend, when I come to 


be pope; to which the other uſually replied 


with a laugh, © I wiſh my head may never 
ache till that day.“ 


At another time, having obtained permiſ- 
ſion, in preference to the reſt of the fathers, 
for going to ſee the pope, as he paſſed near 

the town, ſome of them ſaid with a ſneer, 
A fine fellow indeed to go to ſee the pope!” 
To which he would anſwer merrily, I am 
going-to look at him, that I may learn how 

to behave when I am pope myſelf.” 


Upon his return, one of the diſappointed 
brothers ſaid to him, making at the ſame 
time a profound reverence, © Since you have 
had the honour of ſeeing his Holineſs, you 
ſeem to look upon yourſelf as a perſon of 

no little conſequence :” To which Felix an- 
ſwered, in the ſame tone, © If you are ſa_ 
angry at my having only ſeen the pope, what 
will you be when I am pope myſelf?” 


Dining one day at the warden's table with | 
ſome other company, he aſked ſo many queſ- | 
tions concerning the pope, that one of them 
ſmiled, and ſaid, © I fancy you have a mind 
to be pope yourſelf!” ] am not old enough _ 


3 yet 
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yet to be pope,” replied Felix ; * but if God 
ſhould be pleaſed at any time hereafter to 
put it in my power to be ſo, I think I ſhall 


have courage enough to accept of that high 


dignity, in hopes that he will never forſake 
me in the diſcharge of an office to which he 
himſelf had called me.” And on many 
other occaſions, too numerous to be noted 


Here, did this pre/entiment diſplay itſelf, and 


theſe anticipating incidents happen, 


In the year 1543, being now in deacon's 


orders, Felix firft began to preach ; and he 


ſoon rendered himſelf ſo conſpicuous in that 
line, that his audiences greatly exceeded thoſe 
of any of the other preachers. He likewiſe 
acquired the higheſt reputation in Ancona, 
where he now reſided, for learning and elo- 
quence : in particular, he ſo excelled in logical 


diſputations, that the acuteſt diſputants in that 


neighbourhood were foiled by him. 


In 1545 he was ordained prieſt, when he 
aſſumed the name of Father Montalto, from 
the diſtrict in which he was born. And 
about two years after, he took his doctor's 
degree. From this time he began gradually 
to riſe in the church, chiefly throukh the in- 
tereſt of Cardinal Lupe, whoſe favour he 


obtained, 


= 1 
obtained, by dedicating to him the theſis he 


pronounced on being admitted to the degree 
of doctor. 


During this progreſſive exaltation, he was 
removed to many different convents, through 
the bickerings which were always taking 
place between him and his aſſociates. Theſe 
diſſentions were partly occaſioned by the envy 
of the brotherhood, together with the con- 
tempt with which they treated him upon 
account of his low extraction, and partly by 
the haughty quarrelſome diſpoſition of Father 
Montalto himſelf, who looked with contempt 
upon all thoſe whoſe abilities were inferior 
to his own (as moſt of them were), and 
who likewiſe conducted himſelf in a ſtately 
manner, from the early prepoſſeſſion he had 
imbibed, of his being ſome time or other pope. 
To ſuch an height did he carry this prepoſ- 
ſeſſion, that upon the death of Pope Marcel- 
lus, which happened twelve days after his 
advancement to the papal throne, he was 
heard to exclaim, © If the popes take it into 

their heads to die ſo faſt, ſurely it will come 
to my turn to be pope in a very ſhort time.“ 


Montalto had now arrived at the high 
honour of being appointed inquiſitor-general 
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at Venice: but he had ſcarcely ſet his foot In 
that city, before he quarrelled, not only with 
his vicar-general, and the reſt of the eccleſi- 
aſtics, but with the ſenate itſelf ; by whom, 
before his arrival, he had been e as 


ga factious, turbulent, domineering fellow. As 


the Venetians looked with an evil eye, both 
on his employment as inquiſitor, and on 
himſelf, and they were beſides very watchful 
of the proceedings of the pope, apprehending, 
that under the pretext of the inquiſition, he 
was endeavouring to eſtabliſh a temporal au- 
thority over the Italian princes, Montalto had 
more difficulties to combat than he expected. 


The ſenate refuſed, for a conſiderable time, 
to acknowledge him as inquiſitor, and in 
every other point treated him with as little 
reſpect. And while the religious had an eye 
upon his conduct in ſpiritual affairs, the 
nobles watched him ſo narrowly in his poli- 
tical capacity, that it was impoſſible for him 
to conceal the minuteſt of his actions. Mon- 
talto, however, as he had been all his life uſed 
to contradiction, made light of his enemies, 
and proceeded boldly in the execution of his 
office, without fear or apprehenſion of any 
thing they could do to annoy him. 


Theſe 


I 


Theſe contentions were at length carried 
to ſuch a height, that the ſenate, provoked 
at his intolerable behaviour, threatened to 
ſend him to priſon ; till at laſt, in ſpite of 
all the oppoſition he could make, he had the 
mortification to ſee them laugh at his impo- 
tent menaces, and ridicule an authority which 
he had not power to execute. 


But the death of the pope, which happened 
in 1559, put an end to Montalto's arrogance, 
and impelled him to leave a place where his 
authoritative behaviour met with ſo much 
oppoſition. Alarme at the news of his 
death, and afraid of the reſentment of the 
Venetians, as they were no longer kept in 
awe by a pope ſo reſolute and determined as 
Paul the Fourth, he left Venice, with a firm 
reſolution never to return to it again. 


In this, however, he was miſtaken; for 
upon the acceſſion of Pius the Fourth, the 
ſucceeding pope, he was requeſted by his 
Holineſs to return to that city in the ſame 
capacity. He complied with the requeſt ; 
but he was no ſooner arrived, than the whole 
body of religious, and likewiſe the ſenate, 
petitioned the ſovereign tribunal of the inqui- 
| . to have him recalled. Offended at ſo 
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ungracious a reception, he found himſelf 
obliged to join in deſiring letters of recal. 
But before he left the Venetians, he took all 
opportunities of ſhewing the extreme con- 
tempt he held them in. He was continually 
carrying on vexatious proſecutions againſt 
both the laity and the eccleſiaſtics; till, at 
length, having cited ſome of the officers be- 
longing to the ſenate, he found it neceſſary 
to decamp from Venice in the. middle of the 
night; for had he ſtaid till morning, it is cer- 
tain he would never have been pope, ſo exaſ- 
perated was the whole city againſt him. 


One of his intimate acquaintance, after his. 
return to Rome, applauding him for having 
ſhewn them a light pair of heels, Montalto 
replied, That as he had ſome deſign of being 
pope, he thought it would utterly have ſpoiled 
his — if he had Raid to be Og at 
Venice. 


lis conduct, while in the foregoing ſta- 
tion, will ſerve as a ſpecimen of the * 
tenor of his behaviour. 


Cardinal 8 one of Montalto's 
patrons, being choſen-pape in the year 1566, 
* the title of Pius the Fifth, he was overjoyed 

at 
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at the event, and began from that hour to 


entertain more ſanguine hopes than he had 
hitherto done, of attaining to the ſame high 
honour himſelf; nor were theſe hopes with- 
cout a good foundation; for, in the very firſt 
week - of his e Pius, as a capital 
progreſſive ſtep, appointed him, without my 
ON | SOA of his order, 


The face of Montalto' 8 . now under- 


went a conſiderable change. Inſtead of the 
conſtant oppoſition he had hitherto met with 
from every order of the religious, they ſhewed 
him the higheſt reſpect. Upon his arrival at 
Rome, to kiſs the feet of the new pope, the 
brotherhood of the holy apoſtles, who had 
formerly given him great uneaſineſs, endea- 
voured to wipe out the remembrance of their 
paſt behaviour, by vying with each other in 
| ſhewing him the greateſt honours, 


Their entertainments and rejoicings were 


profuſe, beyond any thing that had ever been 


in that convent, They walked in ſolemn 
proceſſion, and the pulpits were filled with 
| panegyrics : pieces of muſic were purpoſely 
compoſed on the occaſion ; verſes and poems, 
without number, were ſtuck on the walls of 
every cloiſter. There were, beſides, bonfires, 


„ illuminations, 
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melt 
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illuminations, and ringing of bells. In ſhort, 


his entry into Rome had the air of a tri- 
_ 


M,-jcntalto, on his part, was not backward 


in returning their compliments and civilities. 
He had for ſome time paſt laid aſide a part 
of that moroſeneſs, obſtinacy, and contradic- 
tion, which had hitherto marked his conduct, 
and had put on a more complaiſant beha- 
viour. But as ſoon as he had entered on 
his new office, he reſumed his wonted aſ- 
perity and rigour, ſo that he ſpread terror 
among the brotherhood wherever he came; 
and during the two years in which he was 


general of the Franciſcans, he ſtruck ſuch a 


panic through the order, that few would ac- 
cept of any office in it. At the expiration 
of that period, he relinquiſhed the general- 
ſhip in favour of another, agreeable to the 
requeſt of the pope, and was appointed by 
his Holineſs biſhop of St. Agatha, 


| Elizabeth, queen of England, having, 
about this time, detained a Spaniſh ſhip with 
a large ſum of money on board, intended for 
the payment of the Spaniſh troops in Flan- 
ders, and being likewiſe inimical to the Ro- 
man Catholics, the pope, at the deſire of the 

| king 
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king of Spain, iſſued out a bull of excommu- 
nication againſt that princeſs. This bull, 
Montalto, as being well verſed in the Latin 
tongue, was ordered to draw up; and his Holi- 
neſs, on hearing it read, was ſo well pleaſed 
with the ſtyle and manner of it, that he drop- 
ped ſome expreſſions, from which it was con- 
jectured that it would not be long before he 
made him a cardinal. Accordingly, on the 
17th day of May 1570, Montalto was one of 

thoſe who was honoured with the hat. | 

The new cardinal's finances not being equal 
to the ſupport of the dignity which he had now. 
taken upon him, the pope aſſigned him a pen- 
ſion, and gave him a ſum of ready money, to 
enable him to purchaſe houſehold furniture. 
and an equipage. Many of the Roman nobi- 
lity, and ſeveral of the cardinals, likewiſe made 
him handſome preſents upon the occaſion, _ 


Being thus in poſſeſſion of the 3 | 
Montalto began to aſpire in earneſt to the. 
_ papacy. With this view, he became humble, 
patient, and affable, concealing ſo artfully the 
natural impetuoſity of his temper, that one 
would have ſworn the gentleneſs and mode- 
ration he affected was born with him. There 
was ſuch a change in his dreſs, his air, his 
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words, and all his actions, that his neareſt 
friends and acquaintance ſaid he was not the 
ſame man. A greater alteration, or a more 
abſolute victory over the paſſions, was never 
ſeen in any one; nor is there, perhaps, an in- | 
ſtance in hiſtory, of a perſon ſupporting a 
fictitious character in ſo uniform and conſiſt- 
ent a manner, or ſo artfully diſguiſing his 
foibles and imperfections, for a number of 
years. 


In conformity with this plan of conduct, 
he took great care, from time to time, not to 
do any thing that might draw upon him the 
iII-will and reſentment of either princes or 
their ambaſſadors. He, in particular, obli- 
terated his former conduct towards the Ve- 
netians, by complimenting the new doge on 
his acceſſion, though prior to this he had 
become a cardinal, and the complimentary 
tribute was of courſe firſt due to him. In 
ſhort, the papacy being now profeſſedly the 
object of his wiſhes and deſigns, he laid down 
certain maxims, which he obſerved with ſo 
undeviating a perſeverance, that he far ex- 
- ceeded every one who had gone before him 
in that reſpe&, and at laſt, by their aſſiſtance, 
opened to himſelf the gates of the vatican. 


Before 
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Before he was cardinal, he had always. 
ſhewn great tenderneſs to his relations; but 
as ſoon as he was inveſted with that dignity, ' 
he began to behave to them in a quite differ- 
ent manner, knowing that diſintereſtedneſs in 
this point is one of the keys to the papacy. 
So that when his brother Anthony came to 
Rome, to congratulate him upon his exalt- 
ation, he lodged him at an inn, and ſent him 
back again the next day, with only a preſent of 
ſixty crowns ; ſtrictly charging him to return 
immediately to the care of his family, and 
tell them, © That his ſpiritual cares being ſo 
greatly increaſed, he muſt in future be conſi- 
dered as dead to his relations and the world ; 
but as he found old age and infirmities begin 
to approach, he might, perhaps in a while, 
ſend for one of his nephews to wait upon 
him.“ FO 


And his ſiſter Camilla having, in the ſim- 
plicity of her heart, ſent him a letter, at the 
ſame time, requeſting leave for the whole fa- 
mily of the Peretti's to remove to Rome, 
that they might ſhare in the honours and af- 
fluence of their grand relation, he concludes 
his anſwer to it in the following manner; 
I cannot help pitying your ſimplicity in 
deſiring to come to Rome, You ſeem to 
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forget who you are; at leaſt not to know 
that you are not a proper perſon to be ſeen 
here, eſpecially under my roof, as eccleſiaſ- 
tics are not allowed to entertain any women 
in their houſes. Let me adviſe you to be 
content with your condition; and believe 
me, when I tell you, that a ſmall pittance, ac- 
quired by honeſt labour and induſtry, is in- 
finitely preferable to all the fears and cares 
that are the conſtant attendants on riches.” 


In March 1572, Pius the fifth exchanged 
the tiara for a celeſtial crown, (at leaſt his 
moderation and piety warrant this conclu- 
ſion); and the Romiſh church loſt in him one 
of the beſt and moſt zealous pontitts that 
ever governed it. OW 


When the cardinals had performed, after 
the uſual manner, their laſt duty to this wor- 
thy ſucceſſor of 'St. Peter, they, according to 
cuſtom, entered the conclave. Montalto, 
who was one of the number, did not ſeem 
to give himſelf the leaſt trouble or concern 
about the election, and lived altogether in his 
apartment, like a monk in his cell, without 
ever ſtirring out, except to his devotions. 


Affecting privacy, and a total ignorance of | 
[4 | N | | al 


1 
all the cabals and intrigues of the ſeveral fac- 


tions, when any cardinal aſked him to enter 
into his party, he anſwered, with the great- 


eſt appearance of ſimplicity and indifference, 


“That for his part he was of no manner of 

conſequence ;: that as he had never been in 

the conclave before, he was afraid of making 

ſome falſe ſtep, and ſhould therefore leave the 

affair to be conducted wholly by people of 
greater knowledge and experience.” 


By this means he avoided engaging him- 
ſelf to any party. And, upon his being aſk- 
ed, who he thought was the fitteſt perſon to 

be pope? he would reply, © They are all ſo 
worthy men, and ſo thoroughly well quali- 
fied to govern the church, that upon my 
\ conſcience I cannot tell; but I with I had as 
many voices as there are cardinals, that I 
might vote for every one of them.” 


In this way he went on, till the choice fell 
on Cardinal Buon Compagnon, who was 
choſen without oppoſition, and aſſumed the 
name of Gregory the thirteenth, The elec- 
tion took place on the 13th of May 1572, 
and was conducted with ſo much cele- 
rity, that Montalto heard nothing of the 
matter, till they were conducting the new 


5 Pope 
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Pope to the chapel, to be adored ; when one 
of the cardinals, knocking at the door of his 
apartment as they went by, told him to come 
ay” as n bad choſen a pope. 


|  Miciitalto ſeemed to be galt pleaſed that 
the lot had fallen on Gregory, and told his 
Holineſs, as ſoon as he could find an oppor- - 
tunity in private, that he alone had been the 
object of his wiſhes. But though the new 
pope affected to believe what he ſaid, he did 
not ſhow him any particular regard, or em- 
ploy him in any ſort of buſineſs, during his 
pontificate ; on the contrary, he treated him 
with a coolneſs bordering on contempt, and 
withdrew the penſion which the late pope 
had granted him. Montalto, nevertheleſs, 
'took all dle of n His court 10 
the pope's family. | 


But ang Montalto a ta 
live in retirement, and pretended to be totally 
ignorant and regardleſs of what paſſed in the 
world, nothing happened, however minute 
and inconſiderahle, but he was informed of it. 
There was a chaplain belonging to his houſe- 
hold, whom he had educated with as much 
care and tenderneſs as if he had been his near 


relation, This man, who was of a cunning, 
ſubtle 


E 
fubtle diſpoſition, inſinuated himſelf into 
different companies, picked up all the news, 
pryed into every ſecret, and related the whole 
to his patron, by whom it was entered into a 
little book, to be made uſe of at a proper 
time. 


Having likewiſe, by the ſeverity of his 
manners, acquired the character of being a 
moſt holy man, and dedicating a conſiderable 
part of his time to hearing confeſſions, all 
ranks flocked to him for this purpoſe. The 
young and diſſolute, the grave and ſedate, 
the common people and magiſtrates, all re- 
ſorted to him; and as he affected an appear- 


ance of grgat modeſty and ſimplicity, they 


unboſomed themſelves to him without fear 


or reſerve. So that there was no vice or 


ſcandal, or enormity of any kind, either in 
the court or city, but he was acquainted with 
it in all its circumſtances; and this made 
him afterwards ſo exact in the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice. | 


One of his brother Anthony's ſons, whom 
de had ſent for to Rome, and cauſed to be 
educated, that he might find in him a future 
aſſiſtant, was killed in a quarrel by ſome of 
his ſchool-fellows, when he was about the age 
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of ſeventeen. Upon this occaſion, Montalto 
gave a further proof that all his paſſions and 
attentions were entirely ſubſerviant to the 
grand object he had in view; for, though he 
tenderly loved his nephew, and was ſo ſhock- 
ed with this unforeſeen accident, that it re- 
quired all his art to conceal the tranſports of 
his grief, he put on an air of unconcern, and 
did not appear to be much concerned at it. 

And when urged to proſecute the authors of 
his nephew's death, he ſaid, © That his affec- 
tions for his relation ought not to impel him 
to offend God, which the indulgence of his 
revenge would do.” One of the cardinals, 
whoſe penetrating eye ſaw through the diſ- 
guiſe, ſaid, upon obſerving Montalto's conduct, 

“Such is the pennance they muſt ee 

who aſpire to the Papacy.”' 


During the reign 'of Gregory, the preſent 
Rile, or reform of the calendar, to the ſtate 
it is now in, and which in honour of the 
pope was denominated the Gregorian calen- 
dar, was brought abcut, under the patronage, 
and chiefly by the labours of cardinal Mon- 
talto, at whoſe houſe the principal aſtrono- 
mers and mathematicians of the "ge met for 
the N 


The 
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The city of Rome being viſited, Gin after, 
by a terrible famine, and Montalto having 
neither money nor proviſions, was obliged to 
have recourſe to Cardinal Colonna, one of 
his patrons, who generouſly furniſhed him 

with both. And out of this he again ſup- 
plied the wants of the poor people in his 
neighbourhood, who were grievouſſy diſ- 
treſſed. But the famine continuing a long 
while, and to ſuch a degree that at laſt a man 
could barely ſupport himſelf with bread for 
a crown a day, Montalto was ſo reduced him- 
ſelf, that he was obliged to the. charity of 
others for a ſubſiſtence. By his behaviour 
in this calamitous ſeaſon, he got ſo great a 
character among the poor, that they were 
heard to ſay publicly in the ſtreets, * Cardi- 
nal Montalto, who lives upon charity him- 
ſelf, gives us with one hand what he receives 
with the other; while the reſt of the cardi- 
nals, who wallow in abundance, content them- 
ſelves with ſhowing us the way to the hoſ- | 
pital. 8 


At length the day arrived that was to 
crown with fruition the wiſhes Montalto had 
ſo long entertained, and confirm the ſecret 
inſtigations which had excited them. In 

April 
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April 1585, Pope Gregory died, after a ſhort 


Ulneſs, having reigned thirteen years, and ; 


was interred with great . 


During the ten days that the funeral cere- 
monies of the deceaſed pope laſted, all thoſe 
cardinals who had any pretenſions to the 
papacy, were carrying on their ſchemes and 

intrigues, and running about to ſolicit the 
ſuffrages and intereſt of their freinds; while 
Montalto did not give himſelf the leaſt trou- 
6 ae or concern. 


He took ſo uncommon a road to attain the 
papal throne, that nobody ſuſpected he had 
any deſign upon it. Appearing to be bro- 


ken down with age and diſeaſe, and his fa- 


culties and intelle&s entirely gone, no one 
dreamt of his being elected. His proceed- 
ings were dark and ſecret. He alone, if the 
expreſſion might be uſed, lay at anchor, 
when all the other candidates were under full 
fail. And, purſuing a different courſe from 
them, he ſpoke well of every body, while he 


ſeemed to have a low and mean opinion of 


himſelf. He at the ſame time was continu- 


ally praiſing to their faces, all the chiefs of the 


different factions, n. the obliga- 
| tions 
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tions he lay under to them, and telling them 
how ardently he wiſhed to be able to do 
them ſervice. ; | 

In the diſtribution of the apartments in the 
conclave, which is always done by lot, that 
of Montalto happened to be ſituated in the 
very midſt of thoſe of the principal officers. 
This accidental circumſtance was conſidered 
by the maſter of the ceremonies, who made 
the diſtribution, as a lucky omen or preſage 
of his elevation, and he accordingly congra- 
tulated Montalto upon it. 


The diviſions which uſually attend the elec- 
tion of a pope, were carried, upon the preſent 
_ occaſion, to a greater extent than had been 
known for many years. A number of jar- 
ring intereſts rent the conclave into many 
parties. Theſe, Montalto had foreſeen ; and 
he very rightly judged, as it proved, that if 
the chiefs of the parties met with any dif- 
ficulties in chuſing the perſon they intended, 
they would all willingly concur in the elec- 
tion of ſome very old and infirm cardinal (as 
had been done more than once in ſuch caſes 
before), which would give them time to lay 
their ſchemes better againſt another vacancy. 
This was the true reaſon of his ſhamming 
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imbecility, affecting to appear like a dying 


man, and endeavouring, by a harmleſs and 
inoffenſive behaviour, not to diſoblige any 
body. 


During theſe cabals, Montalto kept cloſe 
in his cell, without expreſſing the leaſt deſire 
or expectation of obtaining the papal chair; 
though there was not any one of the cardi- 
nals that had ſo much reaſon to hope for it. 
When the heads of his party called at his 
chamber-door, as they paſſed by, to inform 
him how the election went on, and who had 
declared for him, he would anſwer in a fee- 
ble voice, The difficulties you meet with 
in the conclave are not worth notice; I 


doubt you will find much greater in the va- 


tican, Let me conjure you not to think of 


chuſing me, except you will be content to 


bear the whole burden of the government 
yourſelves.” This he told them by way of 
a lure to excite their warmer exertions, and 
it accordingly made them labour the more 
earneſtly for his exaltation. 


The method by which the heads of the 
Romith church is choſen, is either by ſcru- 
tiny, by acceſs, or by adoration, The firſt 
is done, by every cardinal's writing upon a 


long 


L 8 1 

long narrow {lip of paper, © I give my vote 
to his Eminence Cardinal A. B.;” and after 
this paper is folded in a particular form, he 
further inſcribes on one of the folds, a motto 
of his own chuſing; as Faith, Hope, Charity, 
Peace, Religion, Fuſtice, or ſuch other word 
or words as he pleaſes. Theſe tickets are 
put into a golden chalice that ſtands upon 
the altar in the chapel, where the ſcrutiny is 
made, and being afterwards poured out upon 
a table, if it happens that two-thirds of the 
votes fall upon one perſon, he is immediate- 
ly declared pope. But this very rarely 
comes to pals, 


If the election cannot be decided by a 
ſerutiny, they proceed to acceſs, or approach; 
in which, a perſon being propoſed by one of 
the cardinals, the reſt accede, by ſaying, © I 
accede to Cardinal D. and have a right to do 
ſo, as appears from my ticket, ſubſcribed 
Peace, Juſtice, Religion,” or whatever the 
word might be. | 


The third is by adoration, and is thus per- 
formed : that cardinal who is the candidate's 
chief friend, goes up to him, and making a 
low reverence, cries out, A Pope! A Pope! 
When it happens that two thirds of the elee- 
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tors do the ſame, the adored cardinal is then 
acknowledged as pope; but if there wants 
only one of that number, the election is void. 
Both acceſs and adoration are uſually con- 
firmed, for form's ſake, by a ſcrutiny, which 
is ſeldom unfavourable to the election which 
has taken place, 


Through the aſſiduity and intereſt of his 
friends, Cardinal Alexandrino and D'Efte, 
after much cavilling and oppoſition, Mon- 
talto was choſen pope by adoration. While 
the cardinals were crowding towards him to 
congratulate him, he ſat coughing, and weep- 
ing as if ſome great misfortune had befallen 
him. But when the Cardinal Dean com- 
manded them to retire to their reſpective 
places, in order to proceed to a regular ſcru- 
tiny, he drew near to one of his friends, and 
| whiſpered in his ear, © Pray take care that 
the ſcrutiny is no prejudice to the adora- 
tion,” which-was the firſt diſcovery he made 
of his ambition. 


It was obſerved, that while the ſcrutiny 
was carrying on, he walked backwards and 
forwards, and ſeemed to be in great agi- 
tation; but the moment he perceived 
there was a ſufficient number of votes to 
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ſecure his election, he threw the ſtaff, with 
which he uſed to ſupport himſelf, into the 
middle of the chapel, ſtretched himſelf up, 
and appeared taller by almoſt a foot than he 
had done for ſeveral years. 


The cardinals, aſtoniſhed at ſo ſudden an 
alteration, looked at him with amazement ; 
and one of them cried out, © Stay a little !— 
ſoftly !—there is a miſtake in the ſcrutiny.” 
But Montalto, with a ſtern look, boldly an- 
ſwered, © There is no miſtake ; the ſcrutiny 
is good, and in due form;” and immediately 
thundered out the Te Deum himſelf, in a voice 


that made the chapel ſhake. 


What will not fortitude and preſence of 
mind do! Had Montalto not acted with 
this firmneſs, there is not the leaſt doubt but 
that ſo ſudden a change of behaviour, and 
the cry of © there vin a miſtake in the 
ſcrutiny,” would have put a ſtop to the elec- 


tion, had the cardinals ſeconded the aſſer- 
tion. But they all ſtood dumb and motion- 
leſs, looking at each other, and biting their 


lips. Or, had the Dean, whoſe office it was 


to ſing the Te Deum, commanded Montalto 
to deſiſt, the other cardinals would have ſup- 


ported him in it, and he had been for ever 


. excluded. 
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excluded. They were, however, as before 


obſerved, ſo faſcinated by the ſingularity of 
the circumſtance, that they were unable to 


take the neceſſary ſteps for retrieving the 
error they had committed. 


When he came to that verſe in the Te 
Deum, We therefore pray thee help thy ſer- 
wants, whom thou haſi redeemed with thy moſt 


precious blood,” he threw himſelf, according 
to cuſtom, upon his knees before the altar, 


and made a ſhort prayer, 


While he was in this attitude, the maſter 


of the ceremonies came to him, as x/ual, and 


ſaid, © My Lord Montalto, your Eminence 


is duly elected Pope; the holy college deſire 
to know whether you pleaſe to accept the 
papacy ?” To which he replied, in a tone 
expreſſive of impatience, * It is trifling and 
impertinent to aſk whether I will accept 
what I have already accepted, as I have ſuf- 


ficiently ſhewn by ſinging the Te Deum. 


However, to ſatisfy any ſcruple that might 
ariſe, I tell you that I accept it with great 
pleaſure ; and would accept of another, if I 
could get it; for I find mylelf ſtrong enough, 
by the divine aſſiſtance, to manage two pa- 
pacies. 


2 When 
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When he was aſked what name he would 


take, he anſwered, Sixtus the Fifth; which 
he aſſumed in honour of Pope Sixtus the 


Fourth, who had likewiſe been a monk of 


the Franciſcan order. 


From this moment a new æra commenced 
in Montalto's life and conduct. He now bid 
adieu to that appearance of humility he had 


ſo long affected, and, laying aſide the civility 


and complaiſance he uſed to ſhow to all 
manner of people, behaved with great ſtate 
and reſerve to every body, but more parti- 
cularly to thoſe whom he had been moſt 
obliged to for his exaltation. This immedi- 
ate change in the new pope, was a thunder- 
clap to the cardinals that had been the means 
of his eleQion, and who had hoped, through 
his infirmities, to have had a ſhare in the go- 
vernment. Evident ſigns of their repentance 
was viſible in every face, as ſoon as the no- 


- mination had taken place. When he was ar- 


rayed in the pontifical robes, he aſcended the 
throne, where he ſat with as much ſtate and 
eaſe as if he had been pope ſeveral years. 
Being ſeated, the cardinals advanced, two by 


two, to adore him; and every one in the 


conclave were admitted to the honour of 
killing his feet. | 
LI i | Cardinal 
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Cardinal Farneſe, who had oppoſed his elec- 


tion, and had lately entertained the moſt con- 
temptible opinion of Montalto, was obſerved 
to perform this ceremony with great reluc- 
tance, and with apparent diſguſt. And 
when his Eminence beheld him fitting ſo 
erect and with ſo much majeſty upon the 
throne, he ſaid to him, © Your Holineſs 
ſeems a quite different man from what you 
were a few hours ago.” *© Yes,” replied 
Montalto; “ I was then looking for the keys 
of paradiſe, which obliged me to ſtoop a 
little; but now I have found them, it is time 
to look upwards, as I am arrived at the ſum- 
mit of human glory, and can climb no higher 
in this world.“ 


The adoration being finiſned, one of the 
windows (which, with the doors, are always 
walled up till the election is over) was broke 
open, and from thence it was announced to 
the people, that Cardinal Montalto was cho- 
ſen pope, and had taken the name of Sixtus 
the Fifth. This event happened on a Wed- 
neſday (April 24th, 1585), a day that had 
often been propitious to him. The ſtreets 
immediately echoed with acclamations of 


the 


“Long live Sixtus the Fifth!“ the guns of 
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the caſtle of St. Angelo were fired, and the 
bells of every church and convent rung. 


It was cuſtomary at the proclamation of a 


new Pope, for the people to run directly and 
plunder the houſe wherein he had lived be- 


fore; the followers and domeſtics of every 
cardinal likely to be elected, therefore, gene- 
rally ſtripped it themſelves beſore hand; and 
if their patron did not ſucceed, they brought 
every thing back again. But upon this oc- 


caſion, the populace were in no great hurry 


to pay the cuſtomary viſit to Montalto's 
houſe, as they expected, they ſaid, to find 


nothing but a few old broken chairs and 


tables. 


The new pope having ate a mouthful or 


two of a collation which had been prepared, 
in the interval, by the cooks of the conclave, 
and drank a glaſs of citron water, he ordered 


the doors to be unwalled, that the people 
may enter. | 


He was then conducted to the chapel, and 
adored the ſecond time by the cardinals. 
As he came out of the conclave, the citizens 
and ſtrangers, who flocked in great crowds 
to ſee the new pontiff, cried out, © Where 
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is he? Which is the pope ? This cannot be 
the poor old cardinal that uſed to faint away 


in the ſtreets! Surely this cannot be Father 


Montalto, who went tottering about with a 
ſtaff 12 


When he arrived at St. Peter's, all the 


canons came out in proceſſion to meet him, 
ſinging an anthem; and being carried up to 
the great altar, he was there adored, for the 


laſt time, by the cardinals, whilſt the choir 
ſung Te Deum; after which, he gave his be- 
nediction to the people, in a very ſtrong, 
clear voice, ſtretching out his arms with all 
the appearance of ſtrength and vigour. 
Having done this, he put off ſome of his 


pontifical veſtments, and getting into a cloſe 
chair, was carried to the vatican, attended 


by a guard of ſoldiers. 


When he got thither, he was ſo impatient 
to exerciſe the ſovereignty, that he could 
hardly be prevailed upon to defer it, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of his predeceſſors, till he 
was crowned : © I will begin to reign, ' fays 
he to the cardinals, © this very evening, as 


there is great need of immediate reforma- 
tion.” He accordingly ordered the crown 
to be brought to him directly, and at once 


aſſumed 
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aſſumed all the ſtate and dignity of the ſtate- 
lieft ſovereign. Sixtus, in this impatience, 
ſhowed his zeal for effecting a reformation, 
that could not be entered upon too ſoon; for 
the moſt enormous diſorders had been in- 
troduced among every rank during the pon- 


tificate of the late pope, whoſe exceſſive 


lenity, inſtead of reclaiming the diſſolute and 


licentious, rather gave encouragement to 
their vices. | 


The firſt days of Sixtus's pontificate were 


taken up, as uſual, in receiving the congra- 


tulations of the Roman nobility, and giving 
audience to the ambaſſadors and miniſters of 
foreign princes ; whom he received in a very 
complaiſant manner, and with a chearful 
countenance; but he ſoon diſmiſſed them, 
deſiring to be excuſed, © as he had ſome- 
thing elſe to do than to attend to compli- 
ments,” 


Paul the third, who was a very oſtenta- 
tious man, and a great lover of pomp and 
ceremony, firſt introduced the royal robes, 
and the tria regna, or triple crown, which 
are ſtill in uſe. That pontiff, at the ſame 
time, begun a cuſtom, which had till now 
prevailed, of ſetting open all the priſons 


upon 
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upon the day that the pope is crowned. And 


in expectation of this, as ſoon as a pope was 
choſen, great numbers of banditti and other 
delinquents uſed to come and ſurrender 
themſelves to the different jails. If the 


newly elected pope was eſteemed a merciful 
and good-natured man, the priſons were 


crowded. 


But Sixtus, juſtly incenſed at the profli- 
gacy and wickedneſs that reigned through- 
out the whole eccleſiaſtical ſtate, inſtead of 


releaſing thoſe who were in priſon, ordered 
them to be more ſtrictly confined, and pro- 
ceeded againſt with the utmoſt rigour. Nor 
was he to be moved from an inflexible ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, by the interceſſion of 


the firſt of the nobility, nor the ſupplica- 
tions of thoſe who had been his moſt inti- 
mate friends, 


To ſuch an extent did he carry this zeal 
for the reformation of the State, that he or- 
dered the governor of Rome to provide 
twelve executioners, or hangmen, of differ- 


ent nations, to let the people ſee that he was 


determined to ſpare none (of what country 
ſoever) who dared to violate] the laws, it 
being his intention that every criminal ſhould 
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be put to death by an executioner of his own 
nation. Theſe fellows were commanded by 
Sixtus to parade round the city two by two, 
each having an ax in one hand, and an hal- 
ter in the other, to excite terror. And this 


ceremony was not even omitted on the 
morning of his coronation, 


This, with ſeveral other regulations that he 
cauſed to be publiſhed at the ſame time, 
made the name of Sixtus ſo terrible, that the 
oldeſt perſon living never ſaw a coronation 
paſs with ſo much peace-and order as this 
did. For, though a thouſand enormities, 
| ſuch as rapes, murders, robberies, &c. had 
been uſually committed on that day, and 
nothing was to be heard in the ſtreets but 
ſwearing, execrations, quarrels, fighting, and 
all manner of irregularities and diforders;— 
upon the preſent occaſion, notwithſtanding 
the crowd was very great, there was not the 
| leaſt confuſion or diſturbance ; not an oath, 
nor an abuſive word, was heard, nor a blow 
given. . 


Sixtus would have his coronation cele- 
brated on the firſt of May, not only on ac- 
count of its being the feſtival of St. Philip 
and St. Jacob, two apoſtles for whom he 

| | had 
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had a particular devotion, but becauſe it hap- 
pened on a Wedneſday—a day, as before 
obſerved, that had often been fortunate to 
him. 


To paſs away the time between his elec- 
tion and coronation, which he had waited for 
with the utmoſt impatience, he entertained 
himſelf at night with reading an old journal, 
in which he had minuted down all the tranſ- 
actions of his life; and in the day time, he 
applied himſelf, with much greater applica- 
tion, to a book, in which he entered all the 
ſchemes he intended to carry into execution. 

In proſecution of his plan of reformation, 
a few days after his coronation, he ſent for 
the governor of Rome, and all the magiſtrates, 
to attend him in a body: when he exhorted 
them to be ſtrictly vigilant and impartial in 
the execution of their reſpective offices; and 
following them to the door, as they went 
away, he ſaid, Remember that I come not to 
ſend peace, but a ſword among you. 


Sixtus was no ſooner ſeated on the papal 
throne, than he ſent for his fiſter Camilla, 
who readily obeyed the ſummons, and 
brought with her an only ſon and two grand- 
ſons. 
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ſons. In his inſtructions relative to her 
conduct on her coming to Rome, he requeſted 
that ſhe would take care to behave in a de- 
cent and modeſt manner, and let her appear- 
ance be the fame. In the latter point, how- 
ever, ſhe was not permitted to obey his Holi- 
neſs; for when ſhe came near to the city, 
three of the cardinals, who had been moſt 
attached to Sixtus, went out to meet her, and 
taking her to a neighbouring palace, they 
dreſſed her like a princeſs, and thus conduct- 
ed her to the vatican. This they did in 
order to make their court to the pope, who, 
they knew, loved his ſiſter tenderly, and had 


expreſſed a great deal of impatience to ſee 
her. 


When Sixtus beheld Camilla arrayed in 
this tawdry habit, he pretended not to know 
her, and ſent her and her family away to an 
inn; but upon being introduced to him a 
- ſecond time, in their uſual dreſs, he embraced 
them with much affection, and ſaid to Ca- 
milla, Now we ſeeit is our ſiſter, indeed. 
Nobody ſhall make a princeſs of you but our- 
ſelves.“ He accordingly aſſigned the palace 
in which he had lately lived, as her place of 
reſidence, with a handſome eſtabliſhment. 
At the ſame time, he cautioned her not to 

let 


5 


let her ſudden and unexpected elevation from 

a cottage to a palace, from a peaſant to a 
princeſs, induce her to aſſume too much con- 
ſequence, or to give herſelf any unbecoming 
airs. To this admonition ſhe was not inat- 
tentive, as ſhe always . — with 
great propriety. 


His brother Anthony had been dead ſome 
years, at the time Sixtus was elevated to the 
Papal chair. His death was ſuppoſed to have 
been occaſioned by the cool reception he 
met with from his brother, when he came to 
Rome, to congratulate him on his attainment 
of the cardinal's hat, and in hopes of ſharing 
in his newly acquired honours. But Mon- 
talto's ultimate point was not then atchieved, 
and affection fella ſacrifice to ambition. | 


Having paſſed over many circumſtances 
of our hero's life during his progreſſive ad- 
vancement to the papal throne, as incom- 
patible, from the prolixity it would occaſion, 
with our preſent undertaking, we muſt do 
the ſame with regard to his reign, and con- 
tent ourſelves with giving a general view of 
it. 


As Sixtus began his pontificate with a tri 
| | | and 
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and inflexible attention to his plan of refor- 
mation, and which, it muſt be allowed, the 
relaxed manners of the people of Rome, dur- 
ing the life of the late pope, cried aloud for, 


ſo he continued the proſecution of it to the 
lateſt period of his life. In turning over the 


diary before mentioned, he often met with 


the names of old offenders, whom he brought 
to juſtice, though their crimes were of the 
moſt ſecret nature, and committed long ago. 
Numberleſs inſtances may be found, in Letis's 
Life of Pope Sixtus the Fifth, (to which, or 
the Engliſh tranſlation by Farneworth, the 
reader is referred), of perſons from the loweſt 
to the higheſt rank, who had reaſon to lament 


his minuteneſs in theſe memorandums. So 
exact was the information he was able to 


give, and ſo deſerving of the puniſhment he 
uſually directed were the crimes he brought 
to light, that the people conſidered him as a 
wizard, and did not ſpare to ſay that he was 
verſed in the black art. 


The internal regulation of the government 
was of courſe rigorous in the extreme. The 
leaſt lenity in any of the judges, was puniſhed 
with the ſame ſeverity that the criminal was 
ſuppoſed to deſerve. The chief glory of 
Sixtus, was to appear terrible and ſevere. This 

fo” be 
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he affected to ſuch a degree, that having one 
day read the-dedication of a book addreſſed 
to him, in which there were great encomiums 
on his mildneſs and clemency, he ſaid, © Theſe 
praiſes were due to me when I was cardinal; 
but I give up all claim to them now—l am 
pope.” 


It was obſerved, that during his whole 5 
reign, he took more pleaſure in repeating ſto- 
ries of his rigorous juſtice, than thoſe which 
had any appearance of mercy and compaſ- 
ſion, never forgetting to mention the too great 
moderation and indulgence of his predeceſſor. 
Sometimes he was ſo overjoyed when he 
read the liſts of priſoners ſent him from the 
different towns of his dominions, that he 
would cry out, How happy we are to o have 
crews ready for our gallies!“ 


In ok all ranks of people ſtood ſo much 
in awe of him, that the mothers and nurſes, 
to quiet the children, uſed to, ſay to them, 


„ Huſh ! huſh ! Pope Sixtus is coming!” And 


his name made ſo deep an impreſſion upon 
their young minds, that, during his life, and 


many years after his death, they never heard 
it without trembling, - 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who had ſeen the prodigious debau- 


cheries and licentiouſneſs which reigned- in 


the days of Gregory, were aſtoniſhed to find 
ſo great a reformation wrought by theſe ſeve- 


rities in the ſpace of a few months, as well 


throughout the country as in the city. More 
regularity and decorum could not be obſerved 
in a convent, than there was at this time in 
every private family. The religious houſes, 
likewiſe, were never better governed, the 
Pope ſending for their ſuperiors once a month, 
to recommend to them to keep up ſtrict diſ- 
cipline and order. „ 5 


While he was thus buſily employed in ad- 
miniſtering ſtrict juſtice, he was not inatten- 
tive to the plans of frugality he had laid down, 
and to increaſing the revenues and riches of 
his dominions. In order to forward theſe 
purpoſes, he deputed proper perſons to bring 
him an exact account, not only of the State in 
general, but of every individual of any note 
or conſequence. When the furvey was finiſh- 
ed, it was found, that though there were ſome 


few families (the relations and dependants 


of former popes) who had heaped up im- 


menſe riches, and that the eccleſiaſtics, for the 


moſt part, lived in great luxury and abun- 


dance, yet the reſt of the people laboured under 
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the a pinching neceſſity, and afforded little 


_ elſe but one continual ſcene of poverty and 
diſtreſs. 


It was alſo with great concern that he ſaw 
no manner of trade or commerce going for- 
ward in the metropolis, nor any ſort of manu- 
facture eſtabliſhed, except a few n.edals, pater 
noſters, and agnut deis, as all the neceflaries 
and conveniences of life were imported from 
other countries, to the great profit and ad- 
vantage of theſe places. 


To this evil he applied a 8 e- 
tual remedy, by encouraging trade and ma- 
nufactures in Rome, and inviting foreigners 
and merchants, by privileges and exemptions, 
to come from all parts and reſide there. He 
further found means to increaſe the revenue 
of the apoſtolic chamber, much beyond what 
ever it was known to be, notwithſtanding the 
infinite ſums he expended in public works, 
and in paying off many heavy debts. 


As he knew it was of the laſt importance 
to all governments, to penetrate into the ſe- 
crets of other princes, and likewiſe to be truly 
informed of the opinion and ſentiments of 
his own ſubjects, he choſe the moſt adroit 

and 
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and inſinuating perſons that he could find 
among the lawyers, prieſts, monks, or any 
_ Other profeſſion, to act for him as ſpies; to 
all of whom he allowed conſiderable pen- 
ſions, which were punctually paid every fix 
months, beſides extraordinary rewards to ſuch 
as acquitted themſelves well in this employ- 


ment, and gave him the moſt , in- 
telligence, 


By theſe means he received continual in- 
formation of whatever happened, not only 
in his own dominions, but in all the courts of 
Chriſtendom. And it may with truth be ſaid, 
that no prince in Europe had quicker intel- 
ligence, or knew with greater certainty the 
moſt ſecret deſigns of other States, while he 
had the art of keeping his own intentions 
concealed and impenetrable, 


Though Sixtus was highly diſpleaſed at 
ſome oppoſition he met with ſoon after his 
exaltation, from Henry king of Navarre, af. 
terwards Henry the Fourth of France, yet 
when the firſt tranſports of his fury had a 
little ſubſided, he ſpoke of him with the 
higheſt reſpect. Of all the crowned heads 
in Europe, ſaid he, © there is not one fit to 
be truſted with a ſecret, but this prince, and 
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the queen of England.“ 80 high an opinion 


did he entertain of him and Elizabeth, that 
he was often heard to ſay, Three ſuch. 
princes as Henry of Navarre, Elizabeth of 
England, and Sixtus of Rome, are ſufficient 
to govern the whole world.” Queen Elizabeth 
had no leſs eſteem for his Holineſs; and when 
any body ſpoke to her of marriage, ſhe uſed 
to ſay, in a jocoſe manner, © I will have no- 
body but Pope Sixtus; which being reported 
to him again, he laughed and ſaid, If we 
were to be together one night, we ſhould 
beget another Alexander.” 


The firſt interval of leiſure Sixtus had, 
after his coronation, he undertook, with in- 
finite labour and expence, to tranſport an 
obeliſk, which had long lain buried in dirt 
and obſcurity behind St. Peter's church, to 
the place where it now ſtands in the piazza 
of the vatican. This pillar, which is ſeventy- 
two feet in length, is a beautiful oriental 
granite, and was brought from Egypt to 
Rome in the reign of Auguſtus Cæſar, to 
whom it was then dedicated. 'The labour 
and expence of this removal may in ſome 
meaſure be judged of by the time the ar- 
chite was employed in conſtructing the 
wooden machine by which it was raiſed to 

it's 
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its preſent perpendicular poſition; which 
took up more than a year. In many other 
inſtances were the inhabitants of Rome obli- 
ged to Sixtus for beautifying and embelliſh- 
ing their city. It is ſaid, that what he did, 


in the few years he was pope, towards 


adorning his metropolis, exceeded all that 
had been done by the Roman emperors. 
Every body was amazed to ſee ſo many vaſt 
undertakings executed with ſuch reſolution 
and celerity, by a perſon who was at the 
ſame time ſo attentive to the concerns both 


of church and Rate, 


While Sixtus was induftrious in. accu- 
mulating wealth for the neceſſities of the 
State, he was not forgetful of his own family. 
Contrary to his affected delicacy in this 
point, before he had obtained the papacy, he 
neglected no opportunity of aggrandizing 
them by riches, or honours, or noble and 


powerful alliances, 


Ihe eſtabliſhment of his ſiſter Camilla, as 
already mentioned, was equal to that of the 
firſt of the nobility. He created his nephew 
a cardinal in the firſt month of his pontifi- 
cate, allowing him a princely income, and 
heaping upon him the moſt honourable and 
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lucrative employments in his diſpoſal, In 
ſhort, his Eminence was not only the richeſt 
and moſt powerful cardinal of his time, but 
the moſt careſſed and beloved, to which his 


truly noble demeanour did not a little con- 
tribute, 


Sixtus likewiſe made ſuch proviſion for his 
two nieces, after having given them every 
accompliſhment which a good education 
could beſtow, that they married into the firſt 
families in Rome, 


For his nephew, Michael Peretti, the only 


male heir in whoſe power it was to propa- 


gate the family name, he purchaſed ſeveral 
large eſtates, one of which was a principa- 
lity; and alſo preſented him with two ſuperb 
palaces, both furniſhed in a regal manner. 


Towards the latter part of Sixtus's pon- 
tificate, the rains were ſo violent that every 


one began to think there would be a ſecond 
deluge. The Tiber twice overflowed its 
banks, with ſuch impetuoſity that moſt part 
of the city lay under water; ſo that the da- 
mages done to churches, palaces, and reli- 
gious houſes, exceeded computation, 'This 
calamity was not peculiar to Rome ; there 
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was not a river in Italy that did not over- 
flow the adjacent country, to the immenſe 


Joſs, and almoſt ruin, of the inhabitants. 


| What added to the misfortune was, that 
the exceſſive rains were attended with very 


boiſterous and tempeſtuous winds, which 


blew down ſeveral public buildings, and ſo 
damaged the lands that they were ſowed 
three or four times with corn before they 
produced any crop. 


Aſter this, the wind ſetting in | from the 
ſouth, for a very conſiderable time, cauſed 
the moſt unhealthy ſeaſon, and the ſevereſt 


famine, that had ever been known in the me- 


mory of man. Through this ſcarcity, bread 
was at ſuch a price, that a pound of the very 
coarleſt fort ſold for thirteen julios, or fix 
ſhillings and fixpence ſterling; and was with 
difficulty to be obtained at that price, There 


was nothing ſo nauſeous but it was eaten 


the fleſh of aſſes, dogs, cats, rats, and mice, 
was reckoned a delicacy, 


And yet, though the famine was thus ſe- 


vere, it is remarkable there was not the leaſt 
theft or robbery committed in the city: peo- 


end 
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end their days upon a gallows, as they were 
ſure to do if they were detected; ſo great an 
awe had the rigour of Sixtus impreſſed upon 
their minds. To make a trial of their ho- 
neſty, he cauſed a waggon load of bread to 
be brought to Rome from a diſtant part; 
and though it was met upon the road by 
thouſands of poor people who were ready to 
periſh, not one of them offered to ſtop the 
carriage, or touch the bread: whereas, if ſuch 
a temptation had happened in the late pon- 
tificate, they would probably not only have 
eaten the bread, but the horſes too, 


So exactly and impartially did he admini- 


ſter juſtice to his ſubjects, that there is hard- 
ly an inſtance of his pardoning a criminal of 
any degree: on the other hand, he ſtrenu- 
ouſly defended the rights of the poor, the 
deſtitute, the widow, and the fatherleſs; 
nobly ſupporting the majeſty of the tribu- 
nals. In ſhort, he at length wrought ſuch a 


reformation in Rome, that the governor told 


him one day, That the place of judge 
vas become a perfect ſinecure:“ To which 
he anſwered, * that if he thought the- peo- 
ple would relapſe into their former licenti- 
ouſneſs after he was dead, he would hang 
them all while he was alive ? 


From 
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From the moment he was ſeated on the 
Papal throne, he was eaſy of acceſs, and re- 
fuſed audience to none; ordering his maſters 
of the ceremonies to give the pooreſt the 
precedence, He was more particularly rea- 
dy to hear thoſe who brought any accuſation 
againſt the magiſtrates or governors ; but he 
would never liſten to any complaint againſt 
| ſuch of the taxes and duties as he had im- 
poſed, which were very numerous, and col- 
lected with great rigour and exactneſs. 
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= : But, notwithſtanding this rigour in the 
execution of the laws, he indulged his ſub- 
1 jects, during the time of the carnival, with 
a great deal of liberty; permitting them to 
divert themſelves with feaſts, balls, comedies, 
maſquerades, and public ſpectacles. How- 
ever, from the awe in which he kept every 
rank, not the leaſt riot or diſturbance hap- 
1 pened during any of the carnivals that were 
| celebrated while he was pope. On the con- 
trary, every thing was conducted with the 
greateſt decorum, to the infinite ſatisfaction 
of all the people. „ 


While Sixtus was a-cardinal, he was re- 
markably temperate and abſtemious in his 
diet, (if be did not regale himſelf in private), 

| making 
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making a great ſhow of faſting and mortifi- 


cation; but when he came to be pope, he 


kept a good table, and made hearty meals; 
nor did he ſpare his wines, of which he had 
many ſorts, and theſe the beſt that could be 
purchaſed, He however never indulged 
himſelf to that exceſs as to be productive of 


Inebriation ; and yet it was his uſual method 


to call for a glaſs betwixt almoſt my 
mouthful. His 


In buſineſs he was indefatigable; and took 
the management of every thing, even affairs 


of the minuteſt confequence, into his own 


hands. His brain was of courſe fo conſtant- 
ly employed, that it was never at reſt, ex- 
cept it may be ſaid to be fo in the few hours 
he allowed himſelf for ſleep.— He often flew 
into violent paſſions with his officers and do- 


meſtics; but, in return, was very liberal and 


munificent to them, 


In his dreſs he was ſo frugal, that even 
when pope, he ſometimes wore ſhirts which 
were patched and darned. Knowing how 
neediul money is to carry on any enterprize 
with fuccefs, and how yaſt a fum he ſhould 
have occaſion for, to accompliſh his great de- 
gas he ſet himſelf to invent every poſſible 

method 


E 
method both of ſaving and raiſing it. For 
this purpoſe he was not only penurious in 

his dreſs, but he put up to ſale the places 
which had uſually been given away by his 
predeceſſors to their dependants and follow- 
ers, whereby he accumulated large ſums. 
So that after his death, he left the apoſtolic 
chamber much richer than he found it. 


| To his further honour be it ſpoken, be- 
ſides the foregoing proofs of a prudent ceco- 
nomy, he eſtabliſhed a fund of two hundred 
thouſand crowns, to maintain perpetual plen- 
ty in Rome, which he ſaved out of his own 
domeſtic expences ; being content to live in 
a frugal manner himſelf, that his ſubjects 
might enjoy abundance. 


Of all the cardinals, Cardinal Caſtagna poſ- 
ſeſſed the greateſt ſhare of his confidence and 
favour ; and Sixtus ſeemed to be perſuaded, 
from the beginning of his pontificate, that 
| he would ſucceed him in it. Joking one 

day with him, he ſaid, © Lord Cardinal, 
when pears go out, cheſnuts come in; - pun- 
ning upon his own name Perelti, which ſig- 
nifies in the Italian language, a pear; and 
Caſtagna, that of the cardinal, which means 
in Italian, a Cheſnut. | 
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While buſily employed in theſe great un- 


dertakings and regulations for the good of 


his ſubjects, Sixtus was ſeized with a fever, 
which put an end to his exiſtence on the 
27th of Auguſt, 1590 an event which gave 
great joy to the Spaniards, whoſe ambitious 
views he had always oppoſed; and infinite 
concern to Henry the Great, to whom he 
had, even whilſt a hugonot, ſhewn, on account 
of his merit, a particular attachment. 


But though the death of Sixtus was attri- 
buted to a fever, which was undoubtedly the 
immediate cauſe, that fever, from all appear- 


ance, was believed by every perſon of pene- 


tration, to have proceeded from a flow poiſon 
adminiſtered to him by the Spaniards. And 
this he ſeems to have ſuſpected himſelf, as he 
faid to the doctors who attended him, I ſee 
the Spaniards are tired of my pontificate; it 
is well if they don't contrive ſome method to 
ſhorten my days.” 


When Henry heard of his death, he ſaid, 
This is a ſtroke of Spaniſh politics. Heaven 
has no ſhare in it.” And ſoon after, he add- 
ed, © T have loſt a pope after my own heart. 
May God ſend us ſuch another!'—an en- 

| comium 
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comium that more forcibly ſpeaks the merit 
of Sixtus, than volumes written in his praiſe. 


As he died in his palace of Monte Cavallo, 
his body was carried in a litter to St. Peter's, 
and there interred with the uſual ceremonies. 
But his corpſe did not remain long there; 
his nephew, Cardinal Montalto, (a perſon, 
as before obſerved, of extraordinary worth 
and virtue), removed it the following year, 
with great pomp, to a chapel which he had 
built in the church of St. Maria Maggiore, 
where he celebrated his obſequies with a mag- 
nificence due to ſo great a pontiff. 


Such was the character of the celebrated 
Sixtus the Fifth; and if we examine it from 
his infancy to his diſſolution, in private as 
well as in public life, eſpecially during his 
pontificate, it will be found (bating ſome hu- 
man frailties) worthy of hiſtorical record; 
while his progreſſive exaltation, from nearly 

the loweſt rank to the higheſt, will always 
place the name of Sixtus among thoſe which 
might be exhibited as ſingular inſtances of 
the n of fortune. 
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The daring Hrrocz irg may make his way, 
By means unſanction'd, to imperial ſway ; 
But this obtain'd, he finds the ermin'd veſt, 
However homag'd, yields no balmy reſt. 


— 
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HUGH this political phænomenon was 
undoubtedly deſcended from a reſpect- 
able, if not a noble and illuſtrious family; yet 
as his immediate predeceſſor was engaged in 
trade, and neither his fortune nor connections 
afforded the leaſt room for his aſpiring to the 
ſovereignty of three powerful kingdoms, he 
certainly claims a place here, as a very re- 
markable inſtance of the mutability of fortune. 


The ſubject of our preſent inveſtigations 
was born at Huntingdon, on the 25th of April 
1599; and received the name of Oliver, from 
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his uncle, Sir Oliver Cromwell, who was his 
godfather. His father, Robert Cromwell, 
eſq. ſecond ſon of Sir Henry Cromwell, 
knight, enjoyed an eftate in or near Hun- 
tingdon, of about three hundred pounds a 
year; and to eaſe the expences incident to a 
numerous progeny, carried on, beſides, an 
extenſive trade in the brewery ; and being 
fond of a private and domeſtic life, he lived 
and died in that town. 


No preſages of the future greatneſs of our 
hero marked his birth ; at leaſt none have 
been handed down to us. An incident that 
| threatened to put an early period to that 
exiſtence which teemed with ſo much min- 
gled glory and infamy, muſt not, however, 
be omitted. 


While he was yet an infant, being at Hin- 
chinbrook, the' reſidence of his grandfather 
Sir Henry Cromwell, a monkey, which was 
imprudently ſuffered to go looſe, took him 
from the cradle, and ran with him up to the 
leads of the houſe, where he ſtood, exhibiting 


all the imitative tricks of his ſpecies. The 


family, greatly alarmed for the ſafety of the 
child, ran with beds, blankets, &c. to the ſpot 
on which it was expected to tumble-from the 
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arms of its inexperienced nurſe, in order to 
break its fall; but the ſagacious animal, to the 


great joy of the anxious beholders, brought 
young Oliver down, with the ſame care and 


circumſpection that he had conveyed him to 
the dangerous eminence. 


Whether this incident may be conſtrued 
into an ominous token of his future exalta- 
tion, and of the manifold anxieties and ha- 
zards that pre-eminence was attended with, 


is left to the opinion of the reader; as like- 
wiſe are the following traditions, which are 


ſaid not to want credible authentications. 


Hinchinbrook, at that time the ſeat of Sir 


Oliver Cromwell, as being near Huntingdon, 


was generally one of the reſting places on any 
excurſions of the royal family into the North. 


When Charles the Firſt (then duke of Vork) 
was on his journey from Scotland to London, 


n the year 1604, he called at that place. The 


knight, to divert the young prince, ſent for his 


nephew Oliver, that he, in addition to his 


own ſons, might play with his Royal High- 
neſs. But they had not been long together, 
before Charles and Oliver diſagreed; and the 
former being weakly, and the latter ſtrong, the 
royal viſitant was worſted. Even at this 


early 


I 
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early age, Oliver ſo little regarded dignity, 


that he made the blood flow in copious ſtreams 


from the prince's noſe. When the civil wars 


afterwards commenced, and Oliver began to 
grow conſpicuous, this circumſtance was con- 


ſidered as no very favourable preſage for the 


king. 


Oliver likewiſe uſed to aver, that as he 
lay one night awake, a gigantic figure opened 
the curtains of his bed, and told him that he 
ſhould be the greateſt perſon in the kingdom. 
The word ing was not mentioned; but from 
a part of the ſubſequent conduct and expecta- 
tion of Oliver, it may be ſuppoſed that he 
concluded the expreſſion made uſe of to con- 
vey that idea. Upon his repeating it in the 
morning, he was ſeverely chaſtiſed by his 


ſchoolmaſter, at the particular requeſt of his 
father. And though he was told that it was 


traitorous to relate it, yet he could not be 
prevented from frequently repeating it: and 


often, after he had arrived at the height of his 


glory, he ſpoke of it as a fact, and noticed the 
accompliſhment of it. But, to return. 


Oliver's father, who appears to hive r 
a gentleman of good ſenſe and competent 


learning, placed him at the free grammar ID! 
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of Huntingdon, where the proficiency he 


made in his ſcholaſtic ſtudies has been a 


matter of diſpute ; by ſome it is ſaid to have 
been very conſiderable, by others it has been 


no leſs decried ; but from his ſpeeches, and 


from other inſtances, where he had occaſion 
to exhibit proofs of his learning, nothing 
more than mediocrity is obſervable. | 


In his ſtudies he was very excentric and in- 
conſiſtent, now applying himſelf with unre- 


mitting aſſiduity for a few weeks, then becom- 
ing indolent for as many months. 


Traits of his character would alſo at this 
time break out. 1 


While he was at the grammar ſchool, it 
was a cuſtom for the ſcholars to perform a 


play once a year. Upon one of theſe occa- 


ſions, the comedy of Lingua, or, The Combat 
of the Tongue and the Five Senſes for the ſupe- 
riority, was fixed upon. The plan of this 
play, which was printed in 1607, 1s, that 
Lingua gives a crown and royal robe to be 
conteſted for by the Senſes. Tactus, one of 
the principal perſonæ of the piece, having 
ſtumbled over the crown and robe, as they 
lay on the ground, it gives riſe to the follow- 
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ing ſoliloquy, which ſo accorded with the 
ſentiments of Oliver, even at this early pe- 
riod of his life, that he could not conceal the 
pleaſure he received from it; and nothing 


would fatisfy him, but his being permitted to 
perſonate the character of Tactus. As the 


ſpeech gives ſuch a ſtriking picture of the 


firſt developements of an ambitious mind, 


the whole of it is here tranſcribed: 


SCENE VI. A SoLILOQUY. 


Tacrus. 


Tactus, thy ſneezing ſomewhat did 3 ; 
Was ever man fo fortunate as I, 
'To break my ſhins at ſuch a ſtumbling block! 
Roſes and bays, back hence this crown and robe 
My brows and body circles and inveſts : 
How gallantly it fits me! Sure the ſlave 
Meaſured my head that wrought this coronet. 
They lie, who ſay complexions cannot change; 

My blood's ennobled, and I am transformed 

| Unto the ſacred temper of a KING. 
Methinks I hear my noble paraſites 
Styling me Cæſar, or great Alexander; 
Licking my feet, and wondering where I got 
This precious ointment. How my pace is mended! 
How princely do I ſpeak! How ſharp I threaten ! 
Peaſants, I'll curb your headſtrong impudence, 
And make you tremble when the lion roars. 
Ye carth-bred worms! O for a looking-glaſs ! 
Poets will write whole volumes of this change! 
Where's my attendants? Come hither, Sirrah, quickly, 
Or by the wings of Hermes 
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From Huntingdon grammar ſchool, Oliver 
was removed, about the beginning of the 
year 1616, to Sydney-Suſſex College in Cam- 
bridge, where, his genius being little fitted 
for the calm and elegant occupations of learn- 
ing, he made no great progreſs in his ſtudies. 
His courſe of life, on the contrary, was diſſo- 


lute; and he became more famous, while at 


college, for football, cricket, wreſtling, cud- 
gelling, and other gymnaſtic amuſements, 
than for his application to the inſtruction of 
his tutors. 


He did not, however, totally neglect his 
ſtudies: he obtained a tolerable knowledge 
of the Latin language, and likewiſe of the 
Greek and Roman hiſtories; and as he was 
afterwards in poſſeſſion of a valuable and 
vell-choſen library; ever patronized men of 
learning and ſcience ;—and through his whole 
life retained a regard for the univerſity of 
Cambridge ;—we are not to ſuppoſe that he 
was averſe to learning, or without a compe- 
tent ſhare of 1 it. 


Upon the death of his father, which hap- 
pened about a year after he had been placed 
at Cambridge, he left the univerſity, by the 
directions of his mother, who appears to 
| have 
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have been a prudent ſenſible woman. Mrs. 
Cromwell was probably induced to take this 


ſtep, from a knowledge of his irregularities 


there, which muſt have reached her ears: 
and it is not leſs probable, that her injunc- 
tions were obeyed without reluctance by her 
ſon, as one reaſon for his returning home 
was to take poſſeſſion of the family eſtate.— 
He now fell into the uſual diſſipations of a 


young heir; and, unheedful of the affection- 


ate intreaties of a tender mother, gave him- 
ſelf up to all the levities and vices of ungo- 
vernable youth. 


Oliver did not continue long at home. 


He ſoon after ſet out for London, in order 


to ſtudy the law, and became a ſtudent at 
Lincoln's- inn, where he remained about two 
or three years. But as the metropolis was 
not a place wherein his diſſolute propenſities 
were likely to find reſtraint, women of eaſy 
virtue engroſſed more of his time than Coke 


upon Littleton, and the chief places of his 


reſidence were taverns and brothels. His 
companions were of the loweſt rank; his 
manners and behaviour being ſo boiſterous 


and overbearing, that no perſon of reſpecta- 


bility would be ſeen with him. So notori- 


ous was mY at length become, that it was not 
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uncommon for the tavern-keepers, when 
they ſaw him coming, to ſay, Here comes 


young Cromwell! ſhut up the door.” —In 
ſhort, at this period he ſeems to have had 


no controul over his actions, but to have 
gratiſied his inclinations without reſpe& to 
time, perſon, or place. 


Theſe diſſolute propenſities, however, do 


not appear to have ſupported their dominion 


over the mind of young Cromwell for any 
conſiderable length of time. He had ſcarce- 
ly completed his twenty-firſt year, before the 
impropriety of his conduct forcibly ſtrucx 
him; and he began to liſten to the admoni- 
tions of a fond and venerable mother. He 


became ſenſible of the folly of having la- 
| viſhed away ſo much of his property ;—a 


compunction for the crimes which had at- 
tended this prodigality took poſſeſſion of his 
mind ;—and he formed the reſolution, not 
only of parting with his foibles, but to cor- 


rect his manners. 


He did ſoz 1 this amendment of his 


conduct procured him many and great 
friends. His relations, the Hampdens and 


the Barringtons, now intereſted themſelves 
in his fortunes; and by their influence he 


obtained 


1 

obtained an alliance with a lady of the name 
of Bourchier, who compenſated, by the for- 
tune ſhe brought him, and by her virtue and 


good ſenſe, for the want of perſonal attrac- 
tions. 


How difficult is it in the concerns of life 
to attain that happy medium which enſures 
internal ſatisfaction, and at the ſame time 
the approbation of the world !—From a de- 

bauched manner of living, Oliver fell by 
degrees into the other extreme. His ſudden 
| tranſition from vice to virtue, with the pre- 
ciſeneſs of manners he had ſince adopted, 
having recommended him to the notice of 
the non-conformiſts, particularly to ſome of 
their preachers, they weaned him from the 
eſtabliſhed church, and inſtilled into his head 
all the enthuſiaſtic notions of their ſour ſect. 
His courſe of life grew ftrifter ;—his mind 
ſeemed wholly bent upon religious ſubjects ; 
Land he not only exerted himſelf in behalf 
of his new brethren, but his houſe became 
the retreat of their perſecuted miniſters. 


The nation at large being at this time ex- 
tremely diſſatisfied with the court, he ob- 
tained, through this mode of procedure, a 
ſeat for the — of Huntingdon, as a 

champion 
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champion of the people. Whether he was 
at this or any former period concerned in the 
brewing buſineſs, as his father had been, is 
difficult to aſcertain; but ſeveral lampoons, 
containing inferences of that kind, were pub- 
liſhed by his enemies during his life. 


Huntingdon, after ſome time, becoming 
diſagreeable to him on account of the loyalty 


of its corporation, and of his uncle, Sir Oli- 


ver Cromwell, he ſold his eſtates there, and 
took a farm at St. Ives, in the ſame county. 


But his new reſidence does not appear to 


have been long agreeable to him. The oc- 
cupation he had entered into, was not ſuited 
to his turn of mind. Indeed it did not 
turn out ſo advantageous as he expected; 
which might be partly attributed to his want 


of knowledge in the grazing buſineſs, to 


which the farm was appropriated, and part- 
ly from his employing too much of his own 
and his ſervants' time in en and other 
religious duties. 


A more pleaſing revolution in his affairs, 
however, ſoon took place; for, upon the 
death of his maternal uncle, Sir Thomas 
Steward, who died in the year 1635, with- 
out t iſſue, he became poſſeſſed of very con- 
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ſiderable eſtates in and near Fly, to which 


he removed, after having reſided about five 


or {1x years at St. Ives. 


Here thoſe ſeeds of ambition which were 


implanted by nature in the breaſt of Oliver, 


began to diſtend themſelves; and he ſeems 
to have neglected no opportunity of increaſ 
ing his popularity. For, in the year 1638, 
we find him ſtrenuouſly oppoling the ſcheme 
for draining the fens in Lincolnſhire and 
the iſle of Ely, which had been undertaken 


by the earl of Bedford and others, under the 


royal ſanction. Notwithſtanding the under- 
taking muſt have proved extremely benefi- 
cial to the country, and had been recom- 
mended by his father, yet as it was very 


_ unpopular, particularly among the common 


people, becauſe they had a cuſtom of com- 
moning, and fiſhing in dry times, Oliver ſet 
his face againſt it; and by his plauſibility, 


activity, and intereſt, at a meeting of the 


proprietors held at Huntingdon, he obliged 
them to drop their intention. By doing 
this, he gained a very conſiderable number 


of friends, and it likewiſe procured him the 
title of © Lord of the fens.“ 


By ſuch gradual teps did that 8 
expand 
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expand itſelf, which at length was the means 


of raiſing him to the moſt elevated ſituation. 
But diſcontent for the preſent clouded his- 
mind, and rendered him diſſatisfied with his 
native country. 


Having oppoſed, by every means in his 
power, the arbitrary proceedings of the 
court, and finding that nothing would alter 
the ſyſtem which Charles and his miniſters 
had determined to purſue, he reſolved to 
leave England, in order to enjoy that liberty 
of conſcience which was denied him here. 
With this defign he went to London, and 


embarked, with many other gentlemen of 


faſhion, (ſeveral of whom were of far better 


fortune than himſelf, particularly his couſin 


Hampden), on board ſome ſhips bound for 


New England, in North America, which was 
then the retreat of the diſaffected and perſe- 


cuted non-conformiſts, where they found a 


ſhelter from archbiſhop Laud' 8 impolitic and 


cruel ſeverity. 


But his intention of leaving the kingdom 
was prevented by government; which, jea- 
lous of ſo many opulent ſubjeQs tranſplant- 
ing themſelves, iſſued a proclamation, for- 
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royal licence. This was followed by an 
order of council for ſtopping the ſhip in 
which Mr. Cromwell and his family had 


embarked, and likewiſe many other veſſels 
bound on the ſame expedition. ; 


Diſappointed in this plan, (which would 
have fruſtrated the more flattering one, that 
was imperceptibly carrying on,) he retired 
again to Italy; where, his mind being now 


_ diſengaged from every thing but religious 
. melancholy ;—heightened by diſſatisfaction, 


both with the religious and civil eſtabliſh= 
ment of the kingdom ;—conſtantly reflecting 
upon ſome diſappointment in his fortunes, 
which were never, through a want of ceco- 
nomy, in a flouriſhing ſtate ;—and magnify- 
ing, by the force of his imagination, the foi- 
bles of his youth into the greateſt of crimes ;— 
he became ſour and gloomy in the extreme. 
Such was his prejudice againſt the eſtabliſhed 
clergy and liturgy, eſpecially againſt the cathe- 


dral ſervice, that he once entered the collegiate 


church of Ely, during the performance of it, 


and, being attended by ſome ſoldiers and rab- 
ble, put a ſtop to it, and drove away the 


cba. 


In 1640, oY Charles ſummoned a ns 
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| ment in order to obtain pecuniary aſſiſtance 
from them ; but the Commons rather wiſhing 
| to procure redreſs for many real, and ſome 
| | | ſuppoſed, grievances, the miſtaken monarch 
diſſolved them, in hopes of getting money 
ſome other way than contending with an an- 
gry aſſembly. But ſcarcely were they diſ- 
miſſed, than he found himſelf obliged to call 
another parliament. In both of theſe Oliver 
obtained a ſeat as member for Cambridge, 
where his oppoſition to the draining ſcheme, 
before mentioned, had rendered him very 
popular. Thus did Oliver get ſeated in the 
Long Parliament; to the proceedings of 
which he afterwards put a ſtop by his own 
authority. 


Let us now take a view of the perſonal 
.and mental qualifications and abilities of this 
celebrated man, in order to examine how far 
he might be ſuppoſed capable of making a 
ſhining figure in fo auguſt an aſſembly, and 
likewiſe what proſpect is exhibited thereby 
of his future exaltation. _ 
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He was arrived at the middle age of life, 
which undoubtedly is the moſt proper for 
deliberation, and his judgment and capacity 
were * great: but in theſe qualifica- 
a | tions 


N 
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tions he was only on a par with very many 
in the Houſe at that time; conſequently there 
could be but little proſpe& of his attaining 
a pre-eminence. 


In the next place, his eſtate, even at the 
| beſt of times, was too inconſiderable for a 
man to ſet himſelf up, on the ſtrength of it, 
as the leader of a party in a great nation; 
and, when compared to what the e 
of his fellow members enjoyed, it might be 
conſidered as a mere bagatelle, 


In his advantages as a gentleman, there ap- 
pears to have been a ſtill greater diſpropor- 
tion between him and moſt of the members 
of the Houſe of Commons. Inſtead of being 
verſed in the dead and living languages, his 
learning, as already obſerved, extended only 
to a moderate acquirement of the Latin: ſo 
far from being acquainted with the jarring 
intereſts of foreign courts, and the diſpoſi- 
tions of the different princes on the conti- 
nent, he had never been out of the kingdom; 
and as to a knowledge of the arrangements 
of the Engliſh court, and the characters of 
the leading men either of that or the coun- 
try party, it muſt have been'very confined, 
as he had refided but a ſhort time in the 


capital, 
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capital, and had ſat in parliament but a few 
months. | 


His perſon, though manly, did not poſſeſs 


any of thoſe graces or elegancies which cap- 
tivate regard, or command reſpect; and 


which are only to be acquired by a long and 
familiar acquaintance with perſons of the firſt 
rank. And as to his dreſs, it was far from 


attracting reſpect. He rather engaged the 


attention of the Houſe by a flovenly habit. 
His cloaths were ill made, entirely out of 
the faſhion, the work of an ordinary coun- 
try taylor, and no part of them of the beſt 


materials. 


Sir Philip Warwick, a gentleman, the ex- 
actneſs of whoſe deſcription may be relied 
on, gives the following account of Oliver's 
appearance when he was firſt called to fit in 


the long parliament. © The firſt time, ſays 


the knight, © that ever I took notice of him, 
was in the beginning of the parliament held 
in November 1640. I came one morning 
into the Houſe, and perceived a gentleman 


Tpeaking, whom I knew not, very ordinarily 


apparelled; for it was a plain cloth ſuit, which 
ſeemed to be made by an ill country taylor; 
his linen was plain, and not very clean; and 
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I remember a ſpeck or two of blood upon his 
little band, which was not much larger than 


his collar; his hat was without a hat-band ; 
his ſtature was of good ſize; his {word ſtuck 
cloſe to his ſide; his countenance ſwollen and 


reddiſh; his voice harth and untunable; and 


his eloquence full of fervour.“ 


With all theſe diſadvantages of mind and 
body, was it ever to have been expected that 


Oliver would become a principal perſon in 


the ſenate, and much leſs its future ſovereign! 
It is, however, no leſs ſtrange than true, that | 


this very man, within a few years, was not 
TY 3 ) 


only noticed in the Houſe for the boldneſs of 
his ſpeeches, and the ſolidity of his argu- 
ments, but that he ſtudied both grace in his 
geſture, and neatneſs and gentility in his 


dreſs. And I lived to ſee,” continues 


Sir Philip Warwick, © this very gentleman, 
whom out of no ill-will I thus deſcribe, by 


_ multiplied good ſucceſſes, and by real (but 
uſurped) power, having had a better taylor, 


and more converſe among good company; in 
my own age, when for {ix weeks together I 


was a priſoner in his ſerjeant's hands, and daily 


waited at Whitehall; appear of a great and 
majeſtic deportment, and comely preſence. 
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From the foregoing obſervations we ſee, 
that though Oliver's ſpeeches were delivered 
at firſt without grace, eloquence, or even per- 
ſpicuity, yet he ſoon commanded the attention 
of the Houſe by the depth of his arguments; 
and overcame all his diſadvantages, by his pe- 
netration, unwearied diligence, courage, and 
perſeverance; by accommodating himſelf to 


the diſpoſitions of the different perſons of his 


own party, and diſcovering the tempers of 
all; and by even not neglecting to copy the 
dreſs and behaviour of the moſt graceful and 
refined. 


A man of his deep penetration could not 
but perceive that the national liberty was 
deeply wounded. His gloomy turn of mind 
might induce him to conſider it as abſolutely 
deſtroyed. And as he was undoubtedly, in 
his religious ſentiments, a flaming puritanical 
bigot, he was as violent againft the decent 
ceremonies of the church, as archbiſhop Laud 


was anxious to graft upon them the many of 


the ſuperſtitions of the church of Rome. 


Probably, even at this early period, he 
forefaw that a civil war muſt decide between 
prerogative and liberty; and had already de- 
termined what part he ſhould take. But if 
he 


1 

he had formed any aſpiring views, they muſt 
have been very confined; the moſt towering 
flights of his ambition could never have ſug- 
geſted a hope of attaining the command of 


an army, much leſs that of the whole king- 
don | 


The ill-fated year 1642 witneſſed the com- 
mencement of the fatal quarrel between 
King Charles and his parliament ; which 
took its riſe from the infincerity of both. 
Upon this occaſion, Oliver, through the in- 
tereſt of his relation Mr. Hampden, obtained 
a commiſſion from the latter to raiſe a troop. 
of horſe, which he found no difficulty in 
doing in his own county of Huntingdon; 
and as his recruits chiefly conſiſted of free- 
holders, or freeholders' ſons, they did not a 
little contribute, by their firmneſs and diſci- 
pline, to his ſucceſs and elevation. 


He firſt ſerved under Sir Philip Stapleton, 
and was in the battle of Edgehill, where the 
dawning of his bravery firſt ſhone forth. 
The following year (1643) he obtained a co- 
lonel's commiſſion ; and almoſt immediately 
after, for the ſervices he had performed, was 
appointed lieutenant-general to the earl of 
Mancheſter. Such was the rapidity with 
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which he roſe in the army, notwithſtanding 


he was totally unacquainted with arms before 


the fatal rupture commenced. But it was 
the relief of Gainſborough, during this year, 


where, with the brave troop of his country- 
men, he exhibited great proofs of courage 
and conduct, that laid the foundation of his 


future greatneſs. 


Oliver's antipathy to his ſovereign was ſo 


determined and undiſguiſed, that he would 
inliſt none but thoſe who would reſolve to 


go any lengths with him againſt the king. 
And this enmity was ſo well known to arch- 
biſhop Williams, that he adviſed his Majeſty 
to ſecure him by ſome ſignal favour, or to 
take him of by violence. Though Charles, 
at the time, only ſmiled at the biſhop's pro- 
poſal, yet he was afterwards heard to ſay, 


I would that ſome would do me the ſervice 


to bring Cromwell to me alive or dead.” * 
. 
Under Tairfax, he was the grand move- 
ment of a victorious army, from which, in 
the end, the kingdom muſt receive its laws. 
Now it was that his contracted principles of 
religion, together with his oſtenſible patriot- 


im, began to give way to his ambition. Of 


the former, if we may judge by the tenor of 
| his 
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his conduct, little more than the maſque re- 
mained. And when honours and great emo- 
luments courted his acceptance, to a mind 
aſpiring. as his, it was impoſſible to fit down 
again as a private gentleman. 

His ambition, however, at this time, might 
have had its limits. He had probably ſet a 
certain mark to his deſires, the arriving at 
which would entirely have ſatisfied him ; 
and in return, he would, no doubt, have been 
as firm a friend to the ruined monarch, as he 
had been a formidable foe. His utmoſt 
with, it is ſaid, was at one time to have been 
created earl of Eſſex, honoured with the 
garter, made firſt captain of the guards, and 
declared vicar-general of the kingdom. It is 
true theſe demands have the appearance of 
being very extravagant ; and yet, when his 
conſequence in the State, at the time the de- 
mand was made, is conſidered, and that his 
nameſake and relation, Sir Thomas Crom- 


well, from the meaneſt ſituation, had been in- 


veſted with greater honours and revenues 


than theſe, by ſo haughty a monarch as 


Henry VIIIth, it will not be thought that 
he was ſo unreaſonable in his propoſals. The 
parliament, who had much leſs to fear or 


hope from him than the king, when the pro- 


1 poſitions 


B 


poſitions for peace were under conſideration 
of the Houſe, voted that he ſhould be created 
a baron, and have two thouſand five hundred 
pounds a year ſettled upon him. | 


The unfortunate Charles, whoſe mind was 
unſettled, wavering, diſtruſtful, and infincere, 


inſtead of cloſing with terms which alone 


could ſave his crown, his life, and the con- 


ſtitution, endeavoured, by artifice, firſt to 
amuſe, and then to ruin him. 


But Cromwell, to whom nothing, how ſe- 
cret ſoever, was unknown, excelled the king 


as much in policy, as he did in real power; 


and he now agreed, though with ſome reluc- 
tance at firſt, to ſecure his own life, by the 
ſacrifice of that of his ſovereign. At this 
time he could have formed no idea of attain- 
ing the eminence he afterwards did. On the 
contrary, there is every reaſon to believe, that 
he would have been happy to have cloſed 
with his Majeſty, had he found him ſincere, 
and could have done it with ſafety to him- 
ſelf, by not riſking the hatred of the army : 
for it appears that they were ſo jealous of 


him, that he durſt not be ſeen with, or per- 


mit any one to come to him, from the king, 
Oliver, however, is known to have averred, 


© that 
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< that it muſt not be expected he would periſh 
for his ſake.” fg Rs 


But it was not till after this that Oliver 
met with a full confirmation of Charles's in- 


| ſincerity, in a letter from him to the queen, 
wherein he ſays, © that he was courted by both 


parties, but would cloſe with that which of- 
fered him the beſt terms ;*"'—a declaration 
highly ungenerous, as he had at that time 
pledged his honour to the army. The king 
even went farther: in another letter he in- 
formed her Majeſty, © that it would be eaſter 
for him to take off Cromwell when he had 
agreed with the parliament, than now he was 
at the head of his army.” Oliver, who was 
perfectly well acquainted with every ſtep 
taken by the king, acquired a knowledge of 
the contents of theſe letters; and probably 
it was upon this occaſion that he ſaid, © If it 
muſt be my head, or the king's, can I heſitate 


which to chooſe?” 


| Though theſe deceptions may ſeem to ren- 
der Oliver's unremitted enmity to the king 
in ſome degree warrantable, yet his hypocriſy 


to the public, and jocularity throughout the 
dreadful tragedy of his Majeſty's trial and 
execution, will not admit of the leaſt pallia- 
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tion. A great part of the latter, indeed, was 
affected, and only a cover to hide the pertur- 
bation of his mind. 


The firſt principle of nature, ſelf-deſence, 
might be pleaded in his juſtification, or at 
leaſt as an extenuation, in putting the king to 
death; but to indulge a vein of mirth and 
pleaſantry in the misfortunes of any one, 
particularly a perſon of ſo high a dignity, 
and who ſtood in fo ſacred a relation to him 
as that of his ſovereign, cannot be excuſed. 
During the laſt ſcenes of the king's life, he 
talked jeſtingly, and acted buffoonery ; and 
this, too, at a time when he was confeſſing 
himſelf guided by Providence, and with an 
hypocritical countenance lamented the condi- 
tion of him whoſe miſerable fate he was fixing. 


While the trial of the king was carrying 
on, he laughed and jeered in the court of 
wards; and even in the ſolemn act of ſign- 
ing the warrant for his Majeſty's execution, 
he marked the face of one of his companions 
with his pen, who returned the compliment. 


It is likewiſe a well-known fact, that he 
went to feaſt his eyes upon the murdered 
king; and it is ſaid, that he put his finger to 

| | the 
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| the neck, to feel whether the head was entirely 


ſevered. On viewing the inſide of the body, 
he obſerved how ſound it was, and how well 
made for longevity. And yet, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe unequivocal marks of ſatisfaction 
at the tragical ſteps that had been taken, he 


mocked his Maker, both before, and during 


the trial and execution, with ,hypocritical 
prayers in his Sovereign's behalf, and was 


often ſeen to ſhed tears for his unhappy ſitu- 
ation and death. 


The artful manner by which, after Charles's 
cataſtrophe, he drove his maſters and employ- 
ers, the parliament, from the ſovereignty, and 


Rept into it himſelf, is too well known to 


need a repetition here. He accompliſhed the 
latter with the ſame conſummate art and re- 
ſolution with which he had brought about 
the former; and on the 12th of December 
1653, he was exalted to that eminence which 


_ entitles him to a place among theſe inſtances 


of the mutability of fortune: On that day he 
was elected the Supreme Head of the Britiſh 
empire, by the ſtyle and title of Lord PRO- 
TECTOR, | | | 


His firſt inauguration in the Electorate took 
place in the Court of Chancery at Weſtmin- 


ſter, 


1 
ſter, on the 16th of the ſame month, in the 
preſence of the Lords Commiſſioners of the 
| Great Seal of England, the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer, and the Judges, the Council of the 
Commonwealth, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Recorder of the city of London, and 
many of the chief officers of the army. And 
a few days after, a ſecond and more ſolemn 
inveſtiture was performed in Weſtminſter- 
hall, where ſcaffoldings were erected for the 
purpoſe, and at the upper end of which a chair 
and canopy of ſtate were ſet. As a part of 
the ceremony, Oliver was preſented by the 
Speaker, in the name of the Parliament, with 
a robe of purple velvet, a bible, a ſceptre, and 
a ſword; and the oath being taken, the he- 
ralds, by ſound of trumpet, proclaimed his 


Highneſs, Protector of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, together with the dominions 


thereunto belonging, requiring all len, to 
yield him due obedience. 


That he governed the nation, for the fer 


years he was at the head of it, with an abi- 
lity that wanted only legality to entitle it to 
the higheſt encomiums, muſt be allowed even 
by thoſe who are moſt prejudiced againſt 
him. He not only procured the Britiſh name 
honour throughout the world, but in his do- 
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meſtic adminiſtration ruled with as much diſ- 
intereſtedneſs as was conſiſtent with his own 


"”_ and the nn of the times. 


The methods made uſe of both by the king 


of France and the king of Spain to win the 


friendſhip of Cromwell, were beyond deſcrip- 
tion humiliating. His very name was terrible 
to them. It is ſaid, that he obliged the haughty 
Louis the Fourteenth, on executing a treaty, 
to ſign his name after his. He would not 
receive the title of couſin from that king, 
but expected that of brother. He obliged 
all nations to pay his ambaſſadors the ſame 
honours they had done when the kingdoms 
were governed by kings, ſaying, it was the na- 
tion, not the perſons of the kings, towhom the 
reſpect had been paid. The whole world trem- 
bled at his name. Cardinal Mazarine declared, 
« that he was more afraid of him than of the 
devil.” The Pope ordered proceſſions, to 
avert the thunder of his cannon from reach- 
ing Rome. The duke of Savoy was com- 
manded to put a ſtop to the maſſacre of his 
proteſtant ſubjects; and no ſooner was the 


mandate received, than he obeyed. The 


Dutch were all ſubmiſſion to him. Sweden 
took uncommon pains to obtain his alliance. 


He treated Denmark and Portugal with an 


exceſs 
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exceſs of haughtineſs. All Italy, with the 
States of Africa, ſtood in awe of him, after 
he had ſeverely puniſhed them for the de- 


predations they had committed on the Bri- 


tiſh ſhips. So that though the means by 
which he attained the ſovereign power were 


highly unwarrantable, his uſe of that power 


was as highly commendable, and advantage- 
ous to the nation. | 


This proſperons conſummation of his am- 
bitious wiſhes was not however attended 
with that happineſs which alone could make 
it deſirable; for, worn out by exceſſive fa- 
tigue, both of mind and body; by grief ariſ- 
ing from many domeſtic misfortunes, among 
which the loſs of a favourite daughter was 
not the leaſt; and likewiſe by his load of 
debts; he paid the debt of nature at his pa- 


| lace of Whitehall, on the 3d day of Septem- 
ber 1658; a day that in ſeveral inſtances of 


his life had been pregnant with great events 
to him. a 


His body, after being embalmed, and 
wrapped in a ſheet of lead, was removed on 
the 26th, from the palace of Whitehall, his 
uſual reſidence, to Somerſet-houſe, where it 
lay in ſtate; and on the 23d of November, 

| Was 
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Was interred, with great funeral pomp, in a 


vault purpoſely prepared for it, in Henry the 
Seventh's chapel, in Weſtminſter-abbey. 


But no ſooner was the reſtoration brought 
about, than a humiliating reverſe took place. 
The body of the Protector, with thoſe of 
Ireton and Bradſhaw, having been taken 
from the places of their interment, were, on 
the 29th of January 10660, the anniverſary 
of King Charles's death, conveyed upon 
ſledges to Tyburn, where they hung till ſun- 
ſet. They were then beheaded; and their 
trunks being thrown into a hole under the 
gallows, their heads were ſet upon poles, and 


placed on the top of Weſtminſter-hall. 


Such were the e with which the 
corpſe of this GREAT MAN (for, as the moſt 
victorious general, and the greateſt ſovereign 
of the age in which he lived, ſuch he muſt 
be allowed to be) was treated by his ene- 
mies. With regard to his general character, 
| whether he was a ſaint or a hypocrite— 
whether © he moſt deſerved a halter. or a 
crown,” has been always a matter of diſpute, 
and continues to be ſo to the preſent day. 


The character which was rn of him by 
| Senn 
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Smollet, who, as he was known to have no 
ſmall attachment to the high prerogative, we 
may ſuppoſe not to be partial to him, comes 
probably neareſt to the truth. It runs thus 
Oliver Cromwell was of a robuſt make and 
conſtitution, and his aſpe& manly, though 
clowniſh. His education extended no far- 
ther than a ſuperficial knowledge of the La- 
tin tongue; but he inherited great talents 
from nature, though they were ſuch as he 
could not have exerted to advantage at any 
juncture but that of a civil war, inflamed by 
religious conteſts. His character was formed 
from an amazing conjunction of enthuſiaſm, 
hypocriſy, and ambition. He was poſſeſſed 
of courage and reſolution, that overlooked 
all dangers, and ſaw no difficulties. He div- 
ed into the characters of mankind with won- 
derful fagacity, whilſt he concealed his own 
purpoſes under the impenetrable ſhield of 
diſſimulation. He reconciled the moſt attro- 
cious crimes to the moſt rigid notions of re- 
ligious obligations. From the ſevereſt exer- 
ciſe of devotion, he relaxed into the moſt 
ludicrous and idle buffoonery. He preſerved 
the dignity and diſtance of his character, in 
the midſt of the coarſeſt familiarity. He was 
cruel and tyrannic from policy, juſt and tem- 
perate from inclination, perplexed and deſpi- 
cable 
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cable in his diſcourſe, clear and conſummate 
in his deſigns, ridiculous in his reveries, re- 
ſpectable in his conduct; in a word, the 
ſtrangeſt compound of villainy, and virtue, 
baſeneſs and magnanimity, abſurdity and 
good ſenſe, that we find upon record in the 
_ annals of mankind.” 


The Protector married, Auguſt 22d, 1620, 
at St. Giles's Church, Cripplegate, London, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Bourchier, 
of Felſted, in Eſſex, knight, who, notwith- 
ſtanding ſhe has been greatly traduced by the 
enemies of her huſband, appears to have 
been a virtuous and deſerving woman. In 
her perſon ſhe was certainly very ordinary, 
and was uſually denominated by the Royal- 
iſts, on account of the plainneſs of her per- 
ſon, Foan Cromwell. She, bore him nine 
children, five ſons and four daughters, moſt 
of whom were very amiable characters; par- 
ticularly Elizabeth, the fecond, and favourite 
child of Oliver, who was married to John 
Claypole, Eſq. and died a ſhort time before 
her father ; and Henry, who was appointed, 
by Oliver, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; where 
he not only, by the wiſdom and equity of 

his adminiſtration, ſoon procured the love of 
the Iriſh, ſo that they regarded him as a bleſſ- 
{ © ing 
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ing, but was conſtantly treated with every 


mark of eſteem, even by the cavaliers of 


both kingdoms. What is remarkable in Oli- 
ver's children is, that moſt of them diſap- 


proved of the violent ſteps their father was 


taking, and were warm partizans for Charles 
the Firſt, as well as for his fon, whole reſto- 
ration they greatly approved of, and lived 
quietly under his government. 


Beſides the foregoing children by his wiſe, 
Oliver is ſuppoſed to. have had ſeveral illegi- 


| timate children; for though a great devotee, 


and affecting an outward ſanctity of man- 
ners, he is known to have indulged himſelf, 
after he arrived at power, with the company 


of ladies, and that not in the moſt innocent 


manner. 


INSTANCE 


INSTANCE THE SEVENTEENTH. = 


RICHARD CROMWELL”, 


8 ON OF OLIVER 


The tottering bark with ſkilful care to guide, 

Through the rough billows of Au BITiox's tide, 

A heart undaunted, head ſerene, demands; 
She's loſt, if Reer'd with inexperienc'd hands. 


UE IT Red 
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ICHARD CROMWELL exhibits a 
no leſs ſingular inſtance of the mutabi- 
lity of fortune, than his father has done. By 
a moſt unparalleled revolution, Ohver attained 
the ſovereignty of theſe kingdoms : by a vi- 
ciſſitude nearly as extraordinary, did Rich- 
ard, though he had peaceably ſucceeded to 
the ſame grand elevation, fall from the tow- 
ering height, and left not to any of his name 
or kindred, a beam of that grandeur which 
had ſhone round his father and himſelf, 


* Hiſtory of England, Noble 5 Anecdotes of the Cromwell 
* &c. 
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Richard, the third, but eldeſt ſurviving ſon 


of the Protector Oliver, was born at Hunt- 
ingdon, October 4th, 1626; and received his 


education, at leaſt the latter part of it, at Fel- 
: Ned, in Eſſex; to which place he was ſent, 


that he might be under the eye of his mater- 


nal grandfather, Sir James Bourchier, who 
reſided there. 


In the year 1647, he was admitted to the 
ſociety of Lincoln's-inn, having then nearly 
completed his twenty-firſt year. While he 
was here, he took very little pains to gain a 
knowledge of the law, but ſpent his time 
chiefly in the purſuit of pleaſure ; and it is 


remarkable, that when the nation was torn 
in pieces by faction and civil war, he lived 


inaCtively in the temple. What is ſtill more 
obſervable is, that at the time his father was 


fighting the battles of the parliament, he was 
the companion of the moſt loyal cavaliers, 


and frequently drank health and ſucceſs to 
the ſovereign whom Oliver was endeavour- 


ing to dethrone. And when that unhappy 


monarch was condemned to die, he was ſo 


truck with horror at the cruel and unpre- 
cedented ſentence, that he threw himſelf 


upon his knees before his father, and pleaded 
| we cauſe of fallen mayelty, with all the 


warmth, 
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warmth and energy of the moſt faithful ſub- 


Jet. But the dye had been ſome time caſt ; 


it was decreed that Charles ſhould loſe his 
life, and Oliver was inexorable to the tears 


and entreaties of his child. 


Soon after the fatal cataſtrophe had taken 
place, he obtained, through the riſing emi- 
nence of his family, a very eligible marriage 
with Dorothy, eldeſt daughter of Richard 
Major, of Hurſley, in the county of Hants, 
eſq. with whom he had a YET conſiderable 
fortune. 


Upon his marriage he retired to Hurſley, 
where he reſided, and became quite the 
country gentleman, enjoying all the rural 
ſports. While here, he did not depart from 
his former loyal principles; he had the ſame 
attachment for the ſon, as he had borne the 
unfortunate father ; and uſed all his endea- 


vours to ſerve ſuch of the loyaliſts as fell into 


inconveniences on that account. He was, 


likewiſe, ſtill very inattentive to the public 


concerns, very uxorious, and not over r frugal 


in his expences. 


In this happy retirement Richard lived for 


ſome time ; but upon his father's advance- 
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ment to the protectorſhip, he was choſen, in 
the year 1654, to repreſent in parliament the 
counties of Southampton and Monmouth ; 
the following year he was made Firſt Lord of 
Trade and Plantation; and in 1656, he was 
again returned one of the members for the 


county of Hants, and alſo for the univerſity 
of Cambridge. 


His father having reſigned the chancellor- 
ſhip of Oxford, on the 3d of July 1657, the 
Univerſity, to ſhow their regard for the fa- 
mily of their Sovereign, eleCted Richard as 
his ſucceſſor, on the 18th day of the ſame 
month, and he was inſtalled at Whitehall 
on the 29th; when, to do him {till greater 
honour, he was created a maſter of arts, in 
a convocation of doctors and maſters of the 
univerſity, aſſembled at the palace for that 
purpoſe. Soon after, he was ſworn a privy 
counſellor, made a colonel in the army, and 
fet at the head of the new-made Houſe of 
Lords; upon which occaſion he was intitled, 
The right honourable Lord Richard, eldeſt 
ſon of his Serene — che Lord Pro- 
tector. 


Richard is generally repreſented as being 
diſſatisfied with his father's ys” not 
hs 
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_ thinking it erected on a ſolid foundation, 
This doubt of the permanency of it, is ſup- 
poſed to have ariſen in part from a predic- 
tion of John Heydon, one of the pretended 
| aſtrologers of the times. Richard, and Thur- 
loe, going in the diſguiſe of cavaliers to con- 
ſult him, he told them that Oliver would 
infallibly be hanged; but as the cunning 
man fixed a certain time for this event 
to happen, and the accompliſhment of 
the prediction did not then take place, it is 
Probable the apprehenſions with which Rich- 
ard was poſſeſſed at length ſubſided; for he 
did not heſitate a moment to accept the ho- 
nours that awaited his acceptance, upon his 
being declared ſucceſſor to the protectorate: 

the ſplendour of ſovereignty was e 
too glittering to be reliſted, 


For the different events that conduced to 
put an end to the new Protector's govern- 


ment, which laſted only about eight months; 


and likewiſe for a detail of the Rate of the 
nation, and its connection with the other 
European powers, during that period; the 
reader is referred to the hiſtories of England. 
Suffice it to ſay here, that Richard's abdica- 
tion proceeded from a combination of cir- 
cumſtances; ; ſuch as the little experience he 
ee = 
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had in political affairs; the ambition and 
perfidy of many of his relations; his delica- 
ey in not ſacrificing even an individual to his 
ſafety; the factions of the independents, par- 
ticularly their miniſters; his conſenting to 
diſſolve a parliament which was devoted to 
his intereſt; a mutinous army; a nation diſ- 
tracted by diſſentions; together with an 
empty treaſury: by the united attacks of all 
theſe diſadvantages, Richard found himſelf 
obliged to reſign his ſceptre into the hands 
of the Long Parliament. Thus fell the Houſe 
of Cromwell, from the ſovereignty of one of 
the greateſt nations upon earth, to the rank 
of private gentlemen, without the loſs of a 
drop of human blood, though ſuch a deluge 
had been ſhed to raiſe it to that height, 


I be republicans were no ſooner poſſeſſed 
of the government, than they ſent to deſire 
Richard to leave the palace of Whitehall, as 
not thinking it ſafe to permit one who had 
been the Chief Governor, to continue in the 
ancient reſidence of the kings, and that too 
in the metropolis. They alſo, to ſhow they 
were poſſeſſed of the e Þ took Rom 95 
him the great ſeal. 


Richard at firſt thought of flying; but 
. upon 


E 


upon acquainting Fleetwood with his inten- 
tion, he adviſed him to remain where he 
was, telling him, that the parliament had no 
intention of taking away his life; on the 
contrary, though they deprived him of the 
government, they would ſettle upon him a 
revenue equal to his wiſhes. 


They accordingly, upon his agreeing to 
leave Whitehall, and diſpoſe of himſelf as his 
private occaſions may require, promiſed to 
take upon themſelves the payment of his 
own and his father's debts; to ſecure him 
from all arreſts for the ſpace of ſix months; 


and to ſettle upon him a comfortable and 
er ieee 


This was becoins the more needful to the 
degraded Protector, as he now felt all the in- 
conveniences attendant on the involved ſitu- 
ation of his affairs; for thoſe to whom he 
was in debt for the pompous funeral of his 
father, were grown extremely clamorous. 
One of them had the boldneſs to iſſue out a 
writ againſt him, and his palace was ſur- 


rounded with all the bailiffs of Middleſex. 


But Richard, who, knew that the mem- 
bers of the Houſe hated him, placed very 
: Ge —_ little 
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little confidence in their promiſes. And 
Fleetwood, who pretended a regard for the 
brother he had ruined, merely to intimidate 
the parliament, adviſing him, upon his leav- 
ing Whitehall, to make Hampton-Court the 
place of his reſidence, inſtead of retiring to 
Hurſley, he removed to that place. This 
ſtep greatly alarmed the parliament, and was 
productive of conſequences that might have 
been very advantageous to him, had not the 
_ reſtoration taken place; for they agreed to 
ſettle a very ample revenue upon him and 
his heirs, which the return of Charles pre- 
vented him from long enjoying. 


He remained inactive, not only during the 


ſitting of the rump parliament, but likewiſe 


during the frequent troubles that followed. 
Some, who had leſs to fear from his than 
from Charles's reſtoration, wiſhed to ſee him 
protector again. Nothing, however, of this 
kind was attempted in his fayour ; nor 1s there 
any reaſon to believe that he entertained a 
thought of it himſelf, 


As ſoon as-the healing parliament met, 
he retired to Hurſley, where he continued till 
the king's return was voted; when, knowing 
how obnoxious he muſt be to the exiled mo- 
9 narch, 
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narch, now coming home to peilen that birth- 
right which had ſo long been withheld from 
him by Oliver and himſelf, he thought it 
prove to retire to the Continent. 


It is very y ſingular, that, at the reſtoration, 
his name was not mentioned in either of the 
houſes of parliament. Lord Clarendon ſays, 
that he fled more for fear of his debts, than 
of the king.” That good-natured prince did 
not think it neceſſary to enquire after a man 
who had been ſo long forgotten, 


Though Richard was not in any danger as 
to his life, yet he undoubtedly was of his li- 
berty; for as he had received but little from 
his grant, and no more could be expected, 
he had not wherewithal to defray the con- 
ſiderable ſums he owed, on account of his 

father's pompous funeral, and what he had 
_ expended for the ſtates. Beſides, as great 
part of the property he was at that time poſ- 
ſeſſed of, was of ſuch a tenure that it would 
revert to the crown, or to ſuch perſons as it 
had been unjuſtly taken from by the long 
parliament, and beſtowed upon Oliver, he 
knew his creditors would not ſhew the leaſt 
lenity towards him; and had he been arrefted 


for any part of his numerous debts, he further 
knew 
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knew that he could hope for no favour from 
government. He therefore judged it pru- 
dent to withdraw himſelf from England. 


When he arrived on the Continent, he fixed 
upon Geneva as the moſt unexceptionable 
place for his reſidence, and went by way of 
Bourdeaux to it. As he paſſed through the 
province of Languedoc, he came to a pleaſant 
town, called Pezenas, where the prince of 
Conti had a palace, at which he reſided as 
governor of the province. © In this place,” 
ſays Lord Clarendon, © Richard made ſome 
Nay; and walking abroad to entertain him- 
ſelf with a view. of the ſituation, and of many 
things worth the ſeeing, he met with a perſon 
who well knew him, and was well known by 
him, the other having been always of his fa- 
ther's and his party ; ſo that they were glad 
enough to find themſelves together. Among 
other things, the other told him, © that all 
ſtrangers who came to that town uſed to wait 
upon the prince of Conti, the governor of that 
province, who expected it, and always treated 
ſtrangers, and particularly the Engliſh, with 
much civility; that he need not be known ; 
that he himſelf would firſt go to the prince, and 
inform him, that another Engliſh gentleman 
was paſſing through that town towards Gene- 


va, 


( + 


va, and would be glad to have the honour to 
kiſs his hands.“ The prince received him 
with great civility and grace, according to his 
natural cuſtom ; and, after a few words, be- 
gan to diſcourſe of the affairs of England, and 
aſked many queſtions concerning the king, 
and whether all men were quiet, and ſubmit- 
ted obediently to him ; which the other an- 
ſwered briefly, e e to the truth. 
* Well,” ſaid the prince, © Oliver, though 
he was a traitor and a villain, was a brave 
fellow, had great parts, great courage, and 
was worthy to command ; but that Richard, 
that coxcomb, coquin, poltroon, was ſurely 
the baſeſt fellow alive. What is become of 
that fool ? How is it poſſible that he ſhould be 
ſuch a ſot?” He anſwered, © He was betrayed 
by thoſe whom he moſt truſted, and who had 
been moſt obliged by his father:” ſo being 
_ weary of his viſit, quickly took his leave, and 
the next morning left the town, out of fear 
that the prince might know that he was the 
very fool and coxcomb he had mentioned ſo 
kindly. And within two days after, the 
prince did come to know who it was whom 
he had treated ſo well, and whom before he 
had believed to be a man not very glad of the | 
| king 8 reſtoration, * 
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Richard did not remain long at Geneva. 
Thinking a more private ſituation needful, 
he went to Paris, where he reſided in mean 
lodgings, ſituated in an obſcure part of the 
city, and with only one ſervant to attend upon 
him. Here, unknown, -unnoticed, and for- 
ſaken by all his friends, he lived, under a 
| borrowed name, with a ſcanty income, if not 
in real poverty, a memorable inſtance of the 
mutability of fortune, and of the vanity and 

uncertainty of human grandeur. He had, 
| however, no right to complain, ſince he and 
his father had ſo long made their ſovereign 
live in exile, and fo poor as not to be able to 
keep a carriage. | 


In this ſituation he continued at Paris (ex- 

cept a ſhort interval ſpent at Geneva) till 
about the year 1680; when having over- 
come moſt, if not all his pecuniary difficulties, 
and knowing the unpopularity of Charles's 
Court, he ventured to return to his native 
country. 


Richard's lady being dead before his return 
to England, he did not go to Hurſley, but 
chiefly reſided in a houſe near the church at 
Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire, where he lived, 
under another name, and unknown, except 

8 0 
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to a few friends. In this retirement, though 
he courted privacy, he did not lead the life 
of a recluſe. He made occaſional viſits to 
his friends ; but in all his converſations, even 
with his moſt intimate acquaintance, he cau- 
tiouſly avoided ſpeaking of his former ele- 
vation. - 


One would now have thought, that he had 
weathered every ſtorm, and that he would re- 
tire to the ſilent grave, in peace, if not with 
happineſs; but this was not the caſe. By the 
death of his only ſon, who was called, after his 
grandfather, Oliver, and who died in the year 
1705, without iffue, Richard became entitled 
to a life eſtate in the manor of Hurſley. It 
being neceſſary that he ſhould take poſſeſſion 
of it, he ſent his youngeſt daughter into 
Hampſhire for that purpoſe. But inſtead of 
taking poſſeſſion of it in the name of her fa- 

ther, ſhe and her ſiſters, notwithſtanding he 
had been the fondeſt of parents to them, for- 
getting their duty, and even humanity, re- 
fuſed to deliver it up to him. The reaſon 
they gave for doing this was, that they con- 
ſidered him as ſuperannuated, and therefore 
_ propoſed only to allow him a ſmall ſum year- 
ly. This, Richard refuſed to accept, and 
commenced a ſuit againſt them, to obtain poſ- 
N 2 | _ ſeſſion. 
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b ſeſſion. As the venerable old man was ob- 

| liged upon this occaſion to appear perſonally 
in court, his ſiſter, Lady Fauconberg, ſent 
her coach and equipage to conduct him thi- 
ther. | 


When he arrived at Weſtminſter-hall, the 
Judge, who is ſuppoſed to have been Sir John 
Holt, (ſtruck with the ſad reverſe of his for- 
tune, and, the ungrateful behaviour of his 
daughters), in a manner that did honour to 
him both as a magiſtrate and a gentleman, not 
only had him conducted into an apartment, 

where his Lordſhip had provided refreſh- 
ments for him, and where he remained until 
the cauſe came on, but ordered a chair to be 
brought into court for him, and inſiſted, upon 
account of his very advanced age, that he 
ſhould fit covered. One of the counſel on 
the other ſide being about to obje& to the 
indulgence of the chair, the judge imme- 

| diately replied, I will allow of no reflections 

| to be made, but that you go to the merits of 

| the cauſe:” and when the arguments on 
| both ſides had been heard, after ſpeaking 
| with a becoming ſeverity of the ſhameful 

1 treatment of his daughters, he made an order 

| in Richard's favour, obſerving, that they 


| 5 might have permitted an aged parent to enjoy 
* | his 
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his rights in peace for the ſmall remains of 
life. When this conduct of the judge was 
reported to Queen Anne, ſhe beſtowed ſome 
handſome commendations on him for the 


proper attention ſhewn to one who had been 
a ſovereign. 


A memorable anecdote is preſerved of 
Richard, which claims relation here. While 
at Weſtminſter-hall, upon the above trial, he 
was led by curioſity to take a view of the 
Houſe of Lords, which was then ſitting. 
When the Houſe broke up, a perſon that was 
a ſtranger to him, aſked him, if he had ever 
heard or ſeen any thing like it before? To 
whom he replied, © Never ſince I ſat in that 
chair,” pointing to the throne. 


He enjoyed a good ſtate of health to the 
laſt; and was ſo hale and hearty, that at four- 
ſcore he would gallop his horſe for ſeveral 
miles together. In his laſt illneſs, juſt before 
his departure, he ſaid to his daughters, © Live 
in love: I am going to the God of Love; 
and died bleſſing them, notwithſtanding their 
ingratitude and undutifulneſs to him. He 
finiſhed his mortal courſe on the 12th of July, 
1712, having arrived at the great age of 


eighty-ſix, at the houſe of Serjeant, after- 
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wards Lord Chief Baron Pengelly, in Cheſ- 
hunt. This gentleman is ſuppoſed to have 
been a natural ſon of Richard's, and was the 
only one of his family that ſeems to have 
- ſhewn an affectionate regard towards him. 


Inconceivable was the abuſe beſtowed on 
the protector Richard, both by the cavaliers 
and the republicans; the former exhibiting 
him as a ſubject of deriſion; the latter, as a 
man of little or no religion. 


A writer who favours the loyaliſts, ſays, 

e that he had not one of the great qualities 
of his father, and hardly any of a gentleman,” 
This, however, isonly the language of prejudice 
and party. It is true, he was not very con- 
verſant in public buſineſs ; but this could not 
be expected, both from his inattention to it, 
and the little experience it was in his power 
to acquire, as he was almoſt totally excluded 
from the affairs of government during his 
father's life. While he retained his elevated 
rank, it is certain he was not looked upon in 
that deſpicable light his enemies pretend. The 
counties and towns, nay the three kingdoms, 
ſtrove which ſhould be moſt laviſh in his 
_ praiſes, and in profeſſing their attachment to 
his government, Foreign powers alſo paid 
| him 
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him their congratulations in a flattering man- 
ner; and ſeveral of our Engliſh command- 
ers, celebrated for their {kill in the military 
art, did not think it beneath them to accept 
the honour of knighthood from his hands. 


Nor did he want capacity, as repreſented. 
There are facts which prove the contrary. In 
his anſwer to the French ambaſſador's condo- 
lence and congratulation on his acceſſion, he 
is faid to have © carried himfelf diſcreetly, 
and better than was expected; and his 
ſpeech to his parliament is allowed to be ſu- 
perior to that of his chancellor, though the 
latter was confeſſedly a perſon of abilities. 


It has alſo been faid, that he wanted ſpirit 
and delicacy of feeling, and that he tamely 
gave up his power : but this, certainly, is 
only a popular miſtake; for when the army 
deſerted him, ſeeing Whalley's regiment of 
horſe filing off with the reſt, he opened his 
breaſt, and deſired them to put an end to his 
life and misfortunes at once. And when the 
perfidious Fleetwood, Diſbrowe, and others, 
_ endeavoured to perſuade him to diſſolve his 
parliament, nay threatened him if he did 
not, he withſtood all their arguments, their 
threats, and their ſolicitations, until the next 

- FS | morning, 
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morning, though he had none near him to 
fupport his arguments and his firmneſs, ex- 
cept Secretary Thurlowe. 


Neither was he wanting in a proper ſenſi- 
bility of the inconſtancy of the nation, when 
he was obliged to leave Whitehall. As his 
ſervants were removing the furniture, &c. 
he bid them be very careful of two old trunks 
which ſtood in the wardrobe. A friend that 
was near, ſurprized at this extraordinary care, 
aſked what they contained? “ Nothing leſs,” 
. replied Richard, © than the lives and fortunes 
of all the good people of England.” The 
trunks were filled with addreſſes which had 
been ſent from every part of the kingdom, 
expreſſing that the ſalvation of the nation 
depended on his ſafety, and his acceptance 
of the ſovereignty : nearly all of them proffer 
him their lives and fortunes, and ſeveral of 
them ſubjoin, © all that is dear to us.“ | 


During the laſt years of his life, no perſons 
were permitted to viſit him, but ſuch as had 
ſtrong recommendations from ſome of his old 
acquaintance, as being of agreeable chearful 
converſation, and of ſtrict honour, Upon the 


introduction of any new acquaintance whom 


they recommended, the following ceremony 
was 


I 403 J 
was always obſerved: after having paſſed an 
hour or two in converſation and drinking, 


Richard, ſtarting up, took the candle, and the 


reſt of the company (who all knew, except 
the laſt admitted man, what was going for- 
ward) took up the bottle and the glaſſes, and 
followed the quondam Protector to a dirty 
garret, in which nothing was to be ſeen but 
a little round hair trunk. Mr. Cromwell, 
having drawn the trunk into the middle of 
the room, and being ſeated aſtride it, then 
called for a bumper of wine, with which he 

_ drank proſperity to Old England; all the 
company did the ſame, and laſt of all the new 
member, who is deſired by Richard to take 
care and ſit light, for he had no lefs than the 
lives and fortunes of all the good people of 
England under him. The trunk was then 
opened, and the original addrefles, before 
mentioned, ſhewn to him with great mirth 
and laughter. This was his uſual method 
of initiating a new acquaintance. 


The reflections thrown on him by the re- 
publicans, chiefly aroſe from an unguarded 
expreſſion of Richard's, which is ſaid to have 
contributed, in a great meaſure, to his being 
depoſed. An inferior officer, who had pub- 
licly murmured at the advancement in the 
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army of ſome that had been cavaliers, was 
taken to Whitehall, to anſwer to the charge. 
The Protector, on hearing the complaint 
avowed, is ſaid to have exclaimed, in a derid- 
ing manner, What! would you have me 
prefer none but the godly? Here is Dick 
Ingoldſby, who can neither pray nor preach, 
and yet I will truſt him before you all.” As 
there are many proofs that the Protector was 
not an irreligious man, it may be ſuppoſed, 
that well knowing the cant and hypocriſy of 
the times, he only meant, by the foregoing 
declaration, that he preferred one who had 
neither of thoſe equivocal qualifications, to 
ſuch as poſſeſſed them. 


Thoſe who are not influenced by prejudice 
or party, ſpeak more favourably of him: they 
ſay, © that he was a very worthy perſon, of 
an engaging nature, and religious diſpoſition, 
ſhewing great reſpect to the beſt of perſons, 
both miniſters and others.” During the latter 

part of his life, it is well known that he at- 
tended divine worſhip regularly every Sun- 
day; and though he had not all that zeal for 
religion which was the faſhion of the times, 
he had real piety. | 


He affe&ed none of that auſterity and 
2 Alscomineſs 
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ploomineſs which were the concomitant cha- 
racteriſtics of the fanatical tenets of his father's 
_ adherents, Even in old age, he was far from 
an auſtere perſon; though at that period he 
was grave, yet he often broke through his 
_ gravity, to give way to innocent pleaſantry. 


In ſhort, however diſreſpectfully the ſuc- 
ceſſor of Oliver has been ſpoken of, it is cer- 
tain that he poſſeſſed amiable qualifications 
enough to procure him the eſteem and friend- 
ſhip of many, who would have ventured even 
life to ſerve him ; and an obſervation of Bi- 
ſhop Burnet's (with which I ſhall conclude 
his character) ſhews, that though he may 
not have been qualified to ſucceed to the ſo- 
vereignty of a mighty nation, he was at leaſt 
a worthy and an inoffenſive man. As he 
had done no hurt to any body,” ſays that 
prelate, * ſo none did ever ſtudy to hurt him; 
and thus was he a rare inſtance of the inſta- 
bility of human greatneſs, and of the ſecurity 
of innocence.” 
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INSTANCE THE EIG HTEENTH. 


MASANIELLO*, 


THE FISHERMAN OF NAPLES. 


A tatter'd robe might vail a lordly mind : 

In life's low walk, the hero oft we find ; 

Who bravely ſtruggles for his country's good, 
And ſeals his noble efforts with his blood. 


A FTER many changes and revolutions, 

the ancient kingdom of Naples ſubmit- 
ted to the power of the Houle of Auſtria ; 
and by their large and voluntary contribu- 
tions, the inhabitants gave, from time to time, 


the moſt undoubted proofs of their fidelity 
and obedience to that illuſtrious family. 


But this liberality was exerted at an ex- 
pence the people were ill able to bear. They 
were oppreſſed with heavy and increaſing ex- 
actions, till at length the neceſſary proviſions 
for the ſupport of life grew dear. This be- 

* Hiſtory of Maſaniello. 
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got diſcontent; tumults and inſurrections 
followed; which were attended with murder 


and bloodſhed, and all thoſe outrages that are 


the ſure conſequences of popular fury and 


diſtraction. 


Philip the Fourth, king of Spain, of whoſe 


dominions Naples conſtituted a part, expe- 
rienced no ſmall ſhare of this generolity 
from the Neapolitans; and in the year 1647, 
it was propoſed by government to preſent 
him with a further donative. Philip was 
ſenſible of their affection; but thoſe who 
made the offer, did not conſider the inability 
of - the people. All kinds of commodities 
being already taxed, it was difficult to con- 
trive a method whereby to raiſe the money. 
So that they were obliged, in the preſent ne- 
ceſſity, to lay a gabel (or tax) upon every ſort 
of fruit; by which the common people were 
deprived of their uſual nouriſhment and ſup- 
port, and reduced to the loweſt miſery and 
diſtreſs, 


This gabel was collected with ſeverity for 
ſeven months ; but it grew at laſt ſo inſup- 
portable, that the inhabitants of every part 
of the kingdom determined to bear the bur- 
den no longer, and to get rid not only of 
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this, but of all the other impoſts. And their 
deſign was attended with ſucceſs, beyond 
their moſt ſanguine expectations. There are 
certain limits fixed by nature in the mind of 
man, beyond which oppreſſion becomes in- 
tolerable; heavy loads and exactions then 
beget deſpair, and oppoſition, even at the ha- 
zard of fortune and death, enſues. 


The city of Naples was extremely popu- 


lous; and as many families were undone by 


the weight of the taxes, particularly by that 


on fruit, whenever the Duke d'Arcas, their 
viceroy, went out from his palace, he was 


ſurrounded by multitudes, who made known 


to him the hardſhips they ſuffered, and ſup- 
plicated for relief. This not availing, they 
one day peremptorily demanded a releaſe 
from the moſt burthenſome taxes, and threa- 
tened him with having recourſe to deſperate 
means, if their demand was not complied 
with. The viceroy was ſo terrified at theſe 
threats, that he promiſed them to take off the 
gabel, and returned, not without apprehen- 


ſions of the conſequences, to his palace. 
But being naturally indolent, and unfixed in 
his reſolutions, he neglected to do any thing 
in the affair, thinking it would ſubſide of it- 


ſelf. 
| His 
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His excellency, however, was greatly miſ- 
taken. The populace grew more and more 
enraged, and commotions and outrage were 
the conſequence. What gave the greater 
encouragement to the rioters was, the exam- 
ple of their neighbours, the Sicilians; who 
had lately, by force of arms and popular in- 
ſurreQions, obtained from the viceroy of 
that kingdom, a releaſe from the principal 
taxes, and a mitigation of the reſt, together 
with a general pardon. So that by the 
month of July, the affairs of Naples were in 
ſuch a poſture, that every thing ſeemed tend- 
ing towards a rebellion. 


At this. time there lived in the corner of 
the great market-place, a poor fellow whoſe 
name was Tomaſo Aniello d Amalfi, but vul- 
garly, and by contraction, called Maſaniello. 
He was of a ſprightly, active diſpoſition, 
pleaſant and humorous in his diſcourſe, and 
of a confident, bold addreſs. His ſtature was 
of the middle fze; his eyes black, ſharp, and 
piercing; his body rather lean than fat, and 
he had ſhort cropped hair. He uſually wore 
a mariner's cap. on his head, long linen flops 
or drawers, a blue waiſtcoat, and went bare- 
foot. His countenance was daring and en- 
terprizing; and he poſſeſſed a good ſhare of 


ſtern 
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ſtern reſolution and rough courage, of which 
he aiterwards gave many proofs. He got 
his living by angling for ſmall fiſh, with a 
cane, hook, and line; and ſometimes he 
bought fiſh in the market, which he ſold 
again by retail: In ſhort, he was one of thoſe 
whom the Neapolitans call Pgſcivendoli. 


He lived, as before obſerved, in a corner 
of the great market-place; and it ſtrangely 
happened, that under one of the windows of 
his houſe were fixed the arms and name of 
Charles the Fifth, of a very ancient ſtanding, 
This circumſtance, trivial as it may appear, 
ſeems to have given riſe to Maſaniello's ex- 
ertions in favour of his countrymen; and it 
was underſtood to be a myſtericus preſage of 
what afterwards happened; viz. that this re- 
tailer of fiſh (as he would often jocularly ſay 
of himſelf) ſhould reſtore the city to a ſtate 
of exemption and liberty, and recover and 
eſtabliſh the charter of privileges which had 
been granted by that great and invulnerable 
monarch to the people of Naples, | 


Being naturally of a bold and enterprizing 
diſpoſition, and of a warm and paſſionate 
temper, Maſaniello could not behold the diſ- 
treſſes of his fellow-citizens with indiffer- 
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ence; and the ſituation of the emperor's 
arms having inſpired him with an idea that 
he was the man appointed by Heaven to ob- 
tain them redreſs, the thought took poſſeſſion 
of his mind, and ſtirred him up to intereſt 
himſelf in their favour, 


About a century before, there had been a 
violent commotion in Naples, occaſioned by 
Philip the Second's endeavouring to intro- 
duce the inquiſition into that city; at which 
time there had ſtarted up a Maſaniello, who 
put himſelf at the head of the mob, and was 
ſucceſsful in oppoſing the meaſures of the 
court. This perſon, who was a banditti cap- 
tain, was principally concerned in raiſing and 
keeping up the tumults; but though the 
nobility at that time acted in concert with 
the people, theſe commotions were attended 
with no very bad conſequences, nor was the 
ferment of any very long continuance. This 
event, which was ſtill remembered, might 
alſo have ſome weight on the mind of the 
Neapolitan fiſherman. 


Obſerving, from a kind of natural crafti- 
neſs, that murmurs and diſcontent prevailed 
in every part of the town, and that the peo- 
ple were ripe for diſturbance, the deſigns of 

Maſaniello 
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Maſaniello began by degrees to unfold them- 
ſelves, and an incident which at that time 
happened, ripened them into action. 


Some of the officers of the cuſtoms, with 
whom the city then ſwarmed, from the num- 
ber of commodities taxed, having accidental- 
ly met his wife in the ſtreet with a ſmall 
quantity of contraband flour in her apron, 
they carried her to priſon; and without hav- 
ing the leaſt regard to the tears and entreaties 
of her huſband, would not ſet her free, until 
he had paid a fine of an hundred ducats; a 
ſum which the poor fellow was obliged to 
ſell the whole of his houſehold furniture to 
raiſe. This extortion ſunk ſo deep into the 
heart of the young fiſherman, chat he deter- 
mined to be revenged. | | 


His firſt ſtep for effecting this purpoſe, 
was to excite occaſional tumults in the fruit- 
market, for which the people were already 
well diſpoſed. He next ran through every 
quarter of the city, crying out, No gabel! Ns 
gabel! And though ſome of the citizens 
laughed, and took him for a madman; yet 
his words, as was afterwards proved by the 
event, made a deep impreſſion upon others. 


Finding 
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Finding the boys to gather round him, he 
endeavoured to ingratiate himſelf into their 
favour, by a ſpeech adapted to their young 
minds, wherein he bitterly inveighed againſt 
the cruelty of government, and enumerated 
to them the enormous gabels that were laid 
on all the neceſſaries of life. And having, 
after ſeveral repetitions, made them acquire 
the ſubſtance of his ſpeech, he directed them 
to diſperſe themſelves through every ſtreet, 
repeating their leſſon as they went, even to 
the very windows of the viceroy's palace. 


The number of theſe. young inſurgents 
went on increaſing, till they amounted to 
upwards of five thouſand choice ſturdy lads, 
about fixteen or ſeventeen years of age. 
With theſe he entered the market-place, on 
Sunday the 7th of July, and raiſed ſuch diſ- 

turbances among the collectors of the gabel, 
and the country and retail fruiterers, that 
the taxes could not be collected; and the 
fruit in the ſcuffle being thrown about, the 
boys ſcrambled for it, to the great entertain- 
ment of the ſpectators. 


At length affairs, as he intended they 
ſhould, grew more ſerious. The rabble 
flocked together in great numbers, as well 
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in the market-place, as in other quarters of 
the city, where they talked loudly, and with- 
out reſerve, of the oppreſſions they laboured 


under. 


The fury and violence of the populace Rill 
increaſing, Maſaniello put himſelf at the 


head of them, and, ſurrounded by an infinite 


number of boys, and looſe people of all de- 
ſcriptions, ſome armed with fticks, others 
with pikes and javelins, he leaped upon the 
table among the fruiterers, and demanding 
filence, made the following harangue; which, 


as it will furniſh the reader not only with a 


ſpecimen of our hero's oratorical abilities, 
but with many other traits of his character, is 
here given at length: © Rejoice, my dear 


e companions and countrymen; give Gop 


e thanks, and the moſt gracious Virgin of 
«© Carmine, that the hour of our redemption, 


and the time of our deliverance, draweth 


«© near. This poor fiſherman, bare-footed 


„ as he is, ſhall, as another Moſes, who de- 
-« Hyered the Iſraelites from the cruel rod of 


© Pharaoh the Egyptian king, free you from 


| © all the gabels and impoſitions that were 


laid upon you. It was a fiſherman, I 
mean St. Peter, who reduced the city of 
“Rome from the {lavery of the Devil, to the 
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0 liberty of Chriſt; and the whole world fol- 


© lowed that deliverance, and obtained their 
freedom from the ſame bondage.—Now 
another fiſherman, one Maſaniello, I am the 
e man, ſhall releaſe the city of Naples, and 
« with it a whole kingdom, from the cruel 
% yoke of tolls and gabels. Shake off there- 
« fore, from this moment, the yoke; be free, 
e if you have but courage, from thoſe intol- 
e lerable oppreſſions under which you have 
“ hitherto groaned. To bring this glorious 
« end about;—for myſelf, I do not value if I 
% am torn to pieces, and dragged up and 
« down the city of Naples, through all the 
© kennels and gutters that belong to it, Let 
„all the blood in my body ſpin chearfully 
& out of theſe veins; let this head dance 
from theſe ſhoulders by the fatal ſteel, and 
© be perched up over this market-place, upon 
« a pole, to be gazed at; yet I ſhall die con- 
e tented and glorious; it will be triumph and 
« honour ſufficient for me, to think that my 
e blood and life were ſacrificed in ſo worthy 
<« a cauſe, and that I became the ſaviour of 
% my country.” 


This ſpeech, which ſpeaks the firm and in- 
telligent redreſſer of grievances, in however 
rude a garb it appears, was received with 

loud 
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loud acclamations by his hearers, who all 
declared, that they were ready to follow him 
whitherſoever he ſhould lead; and, as a teſ- 
timony of their attachment to the cauſe, in- 
ſtantly ſet fire to the toll- houſe belonging to 
the farmers of the fruit-cuſtoms; which was 
in a few moments conſumed, with all the 
books of accounts, and many valuable arti- 


cles. 


The whole city was now alarmed; the 
mob increaſed in every ſtreet; the citizens 
hut up their ſhops, and many of them join- 
ed in the riot, in hopes of ſharing in the 
ſpoil; the toll-houſes, in every quarter, were 
broke open, and the books, money, furni- 
ture, and every article contained therein, 
thrown into fires made in the ſtreets, and 
totally conſumed, no' one daring to appro- 
priate a ſingle article to his own uſe; it being 
the general ſentiment, that as the wealth and 
coftly furniture of the rich had been extorted 
from the poor, it ought not to be ſpared 
upon any account, or for any Fe hat- 
ever. 


The mob was by this time increaſed to 
upwards of ten thouſand; and growing, from 
their numbers, and from having hitherto 

met 
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met with no oppoſition, more confident and 
audacious, they now boldly advanced, with 
Maſaniello at their head, towards the palace 
of the viceroy, crying as they went, Long 
live the king of Spain ! but curſed be the go- 
vernment! for, amidſt all their licentiouſneſs, 
there was not one of them, particularly their 
heads, but what profeſſed the moſt untainted 
loyalty to their king. 


When they arrived at the palace, they 
forced their way through the guards, and 
obliged the Duke de Arcas to make his eſ- 
cape in the beſt manner he could; which, 
after being in the moſt imminent perſonal 
danger, he effected, and took ſhelter in the 
caſtle of St. Elmo. In the mean while, that 
party of the rabble which had got into the 
palace, burned and deſtroyed all the furniture 
and moveables they could lay their hands 
on. 


Finding that the viceroy had eſcaped, the 
rioters continued their outrages in all quar- 
ters; breaking open the priſons, and ſetting 
the priſoners free; deſtroying the toll-houſes, 
together with great quantities of corn and pro- 
viſions; and not even ſparing the churches, 
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which they entered, after thoſe who took re- 
fuge therein. 


During theſe proceedings, Maſaniello was 
publicly acknowledged as their general, and 
complimented with the title of Saviour and 
Father of his country. Having accepted of 
the command, amidſt the loud huzzas of the 
rioters, and thanked them in a pertinent 
ſpeech; the firſt official ſtep he took, was, by 
beat of drum throughout the whole city and 
ſuburbs, to ſummon the people to arms 
againſt the tyranny of the government, and 
the oppreſſion of the taxes; and he ſoon found 
himſelf at the head of a force that 1 
_ withſtand. 


In vain were ſolemn proceſſions made by 
the religious orders, and prayers offered up 
by them for the reſtoration of peace; neither 
theſe, nor the interference of the moſt popu- 
lar characters among the nobility and clergy, 
could appeaſe in the leaſt the diſtractions that 
reigned. The viceroy and his whole court 
were confounded at the extravagance of the 
mob; and thinking himſelf no longer ſafe in 
the caſtle of St. Elmo, he removed, in the 
middle of the night, to Caſtlenovo. 


It 
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It has been thought by many, that the 
viceroy did not act with that vigour upon 
this occaſion he ought to have done. Had 
he had reſolution enough to have oppoſed 
them at the beginning, he might eaſily, it is 
ſuppoſed, have ſuppreſſed the tumults; and 
even in this ſtage of the commotions, had he 
put himſelf at the head of his troops, and 
exerted his authority, the rioters muſt have 
laid down their arms.” 


The duke, however, took a more lenient 
courſe, and thought to win them by acts of 
kindneſs and popularity; he propoſed ſeveral 
ſalutary regulations with regard to the price 
of proviſions, and an abatement of the taxes; 
but it was now too late. The fury of the 
people was not in the leaſt abated by any of 
his propoſals; nothing but fire and deſola- 
tion could ſatisfy them, and they proceeded 


in their outrages. 


Towards the evening they began to range 
themſelves under ſome order and diſcipline; 
and during the night they kept regular 

watch, and made every preparation for pur- 
ſuing their plan of reform. 


On the 8th, before it was clear day, Maſa- 
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niello appeared in the great market-place; and, 
having taken an account of the arms and am- 


munition that had been collected, he com- 
puted how many troops could be ſupplied 


with them; this done, he divided his milita- 
ry rabble into regiments and companies, 
among whom he diſtributed the arms. And 
with ſuch exactneſs were all his orders, even 
thus early, obeyed, that by a motion of his 


hand, they would have cut the throats of all 


the nobility, and have ſet every houſe on 
fire, | | 2 


Nothing now was to be heard in the 
ſtreets but the noiſe of drums and trumpets, 
and the claſhing of arms. The colours of 
each corps were regularly diſplayed ; and 
Maſaniello's followers no longer appeared to 
be a rabble rout, but a formidable and well- 


ordered army, abſolutely at the command of 


their general, And what was till more ſur- 
prizing, and tended to increaſe the terror and 
aſtoniſhment of the court, the country peo- 
ple thronged into the town in great multi- 


tudes, armed with pitchforks, ſpades, pikes, 
and other rural implements, and breathing 


nothing but fire and deſtruction. Nor were 


the women, in this general confuſion, want- 


ing in their zeal; for they aſſembled in great 
| : numbers, 
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numbers, furniſhed with ſpits, fire-ſhovels, 
and other domeſtic inftruments, proteſting 
that they would loſe their lives in the com- 
mon cauſe. The very children too were 
| ſeen with canes and ſticks in their hands, 
threatening the nobility, and urging their 
' fathers to battle: and the general cry was, 


Long live the = of Spain, but no more 
Labels! 


Such were the outeries that rung through 
all the ſtreets of Naples on the morning of 
the gth. No man was ſafe either in his life 
or his property. The nobility and gentry 
were in the utmoſt conſternation. Some of 
them retired into the country, taking with 
them their moſt valuable effects. A general 
fear and amazement ſeized the ſober part of 
the citizens, who, ſenſible of the fury of an 
enraged populace, kept their ſhops ſhut up, 

and were forced to applaud the proceedings 
of the multitude, in order to ſecure their 
goods and houſes from being burnt. And 
buſineſs of every kind was at a ſtand. 


The viceroy, in the midſt of theſe calami- 
ties, was not inattentive to his own defence 
and ſecurity. He augmented the garriſon of 


mne ; Planted cannon at the ends of 
E ſeveral 
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ſeveral ſtreets, and took every precaution to 
ſecure his palace, and the fortifications he 
held, from any attempts of the rebels. At 
the ſame time, he endeavoured to ſoften the 
people, by increaſing the aſſize of bread; and, 
inſtead of purſuing the advice of the council, 

which was to make a fally from the caſtle 
with a ſtrong body of the guards, and thus 
repel force by force, his Excellency, being 
tender of the lives of the people, thought 
proper to try as yet more gentle meaſures, 
He accordingly ſent a ſoft and condeſcending 
letter to Maſaniello, wherein he granted 
what had been demanded the day before, viz. 
bat the obnoxious taxes ſhould be taken off, 
and the people eftabliſhed in their privileges. 


But the haughty general only grew the 
more imperions upon this condeſcenſion; 
and, riſing higher in his demands, declared, 
e that he would be ſatisfied with nothing leſs 
than a reſtitution of the whole of the privi- 
leges granted to the Neapolitans by King Fer- 
dinand, and Charles the Fifth of glorious 
memory, whoſe arms and name he had 
againſt his houſe, To this were added many 
requiſitions relative to the future government 
of the city, which the viceroy thought too 
injurious to the authority and prerogative of 
| - his 
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his royal maſter to be complied with. He 

ſtill, however, promiſed to make every rea- 

ſonable conceſſion, if they would lay down 

their arms, and quietly enter upon a treaty of 
ſettlement and accommodation. 


The paſſions of the rioters were too much 
inflamed to be ſatisfied with any thing but 
the whole of their demands, and they pro- 
ceeded to freſh acts of violence nor could 
the interceſſion of the principal noblemen— 
the remonſtrances of the archbiſhop of Naples, 
who was held in the greateſt veneration by 
them—the prayers of the clergy—-the expo- 
ſition of the hoſt, and of the miraculous blood 
and facred head of Saint Gennaro—nor re- 
peated proceſſions, allay the tumult. They 
would accept of no offers ſhort of ſeeing the 

original charters of Ferdinand and Charles, 
| (which, by ſome means or other, were not to 
be found among the archives), and having 
them ſolemnly ratified by the viceroy and 
the different councils. | 


Though Maſaniello, as already obſerved, 
had been advanced to be generaliſſimo of the 
mob, upon account of his courage and natural 
bravery, yet the people at the ſame time ap- 
pointed an old prieſt, named Julio Genovino, 
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to be always near him as his privy counſelſor- 
This ecclefiaſtic was a grave, ſober perſon, of 


great cunning, and of ſingular ſkill and expe- 


rience in ſtate affairs. He loved to fiſh in 
troubled waters, and had been impriſoned for 
ſome time, for attempting to raiſe diſturbances, 
and inflaming the common people againſt the 
government. 


The next in power to Genovino, was the 
banditto, Perrone, who had likewiſe been juſt 
releaſed from priſon by the mob. Theſe two 
counſellors were to attend upon Maſaniello, 


as a curb to his fury; but inſtead of reſtrain- 


ing his rage, they added fuel to the fire; and 
by the council of theſe two, were tranſacted, 
in a great meaſure, all the murders and cruel- 
ties, all the burnings and devaſtations, that 
followed in every part of the city. 


To enter into a detail of theſe, would ex- 


ceed the limits of the preſent work. Suffice 


it to ſay, that the nobleſt ſtructures were ſet 
fire to ;—palaces and houſes without number 
were {tript of their contents, all of which were 
burnt in the ſtreets by the rabble, who danced 
about the flames, rending the ſkies with their 
ſhouts and acclamations, 


Such 
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Such were the effects of the viceroy's ill 
timed lenity; and alike fatal will the conſe- 
quences moſt aſſuredly be, whenever the mob, 
through the inſtigation of the defigning or the 
_ deſperate, are excited to tumult, and ſuffered 
to get the upperhand. Better were a few. 
worthleſs lives loſt at firſt, through a firm and 
manly exertion of the governing powers, 
than that the ſober and peaceable ſhould be 
ſubject to the horrible depredations and maſ- 
ſacres that attend an extinction of that due 
ſubordination which can alone enſure peace 
and happineſs. _ | | 


On the morning of the roth of July, Ma- 
ſaniello made a general review of thoſe under 
his command, and found them to amount to 
one hundred. and fourteen thouſand men, 
armed and embodied, beſides a great number 
of citizens that were not inrolled. 


While this was going on, the archbiſhop 
exerted himſelf with the viceroy to bring 
about the wiſhed-for accommodation; and 
the original charters of Ferdinand and Charles 
being now found, things were in a good 
train, and there appeared a probability of ſee- 
ing the diſtractions which reigned, at an end. 
The rabble, ſatisfied with the vengeance they 
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had taken, and dazzled by the proſpect of ſo 


many immunities and privileges as they were 
on the point of enjoying, abated of their for- 
mer fury, and even ſighed after peace: but a 
fatal and unexpected accident entirely ruined 
theſe good diſpoſitions, and blew up the flames 
of diſcord to a greater height than ever, 


Juſt at the very time when the market- 
place, as well as the church and convent of 


Carmine, were crowded with an infinite 


number of people, who all waited with impa- 
tience to learn the ſucceſs of the pending ne- 
gociation ; about five hundred banditti, well 
armed and mounted, came into the market- 
place, where they were received with demon- 
ſtrations of joy, upon their giving out, © that 
they had been ſent for by Dominico Perrone, 


([the perſon mentioned before as the third in 


command), and were come for the ſervice of 
the moft faithful people; which was the deno- 
mination the rabble gave themſelves. 


As ſoon as Maſaniello ſaw the new comers, 
he thanked them for their good will, and, tell- 
ing them to alight, appointed them different 
quarters of the city, where they ſhould expect 
his further orders, on foot : upon which Per- 
rone, who was by, told him, that he judged 

it 
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it much more proper to aſſign them a ſepa- 
rate ſtation to themſelves, and by no means 


to diſmount them, becauſe, being on horſe- 


back, they would be much readier to aſſiſt 
him in caſe of any urgent neceſſity. 


To this Maſaniello replied, © that it was 
altogether unneceſſary for them to continue 
as a ſeparate body, and that they would be as 
ſerviceable to him on foot as on horſeback.” 
But Perrone, warmly inſiſting upon their go- 
ing mounted, and in a body, and that with- 
out being able to give any good reaſon for it, 


Maſaniello began to ſuſpe& that ſome dark 


buſineſs was going forward, and therefore pe- 
remptorily commanded the banditti to go on 
foot to the quarter he aſſigned them, and not 
to ſtir from thence without his orders. 


He had no ſooner ſpoke than a muſquet 


was fired off, which Maſaniello conſidering as 
the ſignal of ſome miſchief, cried out, Treaſon ? 
Treaſon ! there is a plot on foot ! and immedi- 


ately five muſquets were diſcharged at him 


by ſome of the banditti, who had found means 
to mix themſelves among the crowd that ſur- 
rounded him. He, however, received no 
hurt, though a bullet or two came ſo near him 

as to ſinge his ſhirt. 
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The people, ſeeing their General alive, and | 
without harm, cried out, one and all, © that 
God and the Lady of Carmine had protected 


him, and that this miraculous deliverance of 


his perſon was a manifeſt token that they ap- 
proved of his undertaking.” They had no 


ſooner ſaid this, than they fell, without mercy, 


upon the banditti, thirty of whom were killed 


on the ſpot, and the remainder in the church 
and convent of Carmine, whither they fled 
for ſhelter. Among them periſhed Dominico 
Perrone, and Gregory Perrone; the former 
loſt his life for being an accomplice in the 
conſpiracy, and the latter for being his bro- 
ther. 


This being diſcovered, by the confeſſion of 
one of the banditti, to have been the contri- 
vance of the Duke de Mataloni and Don Pepe 
Caraffa, his brother, two rich and powerful 
noblemen, Maſaniello ſpared no pains to find 
them out. And at length having diſcovered 


the latter in the monaſtery of Santa Nova, 


where he had taken refuge, he was ſoon de- 
moliſhed by the mob, and his head, together 
with thoſe of the principal banditti, were, 
by the general's orders, fixed upon poles in 
the market-place. The duke fortunately 
made his eſcape ; but was proclaimed a trai- 
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tor, and a large reward offered for en 
ing him. | 


Maſaniello having grown very diffident 
and ſuſpicious, ſince the diſcovery of this plot 
againſt his life, he made no ſeruple to believe 
that it had been contrived by, or at leaſt car- 
ried on with the conſent and approbation of 
the viceroy. He therefore determined to 
reduce him to ſuch ſtraits as ſhould at once 
ſatiate his revenge, and force him to accept 


of whatever conditions he might: think fit to 
impoſe upon him, 


For this end he publiſhed an order, prohi- 
biting, upon pain of death, all perſons from 
conveying any kind of proviſions into Caſtle- 
novo, where the Viceroy was in a manner 
pent up, with the ducheſs his wife, the coun- 
cils of ſtate, and the greateſt part of the nobi- 
lity and gentry of the kingdom. He like- 
wile cauſed the aqueducts that ſupplied the 
caſtle with water to be cut off, iſſuing at the 
| ſame time ſeveral other mandates; one of 
which was, that the city gates ſhould be ſhut, 
and nobody ſuffered to paſs and repaſs, with- 
out a ſpecial order from himſelf; and all theſe 
orders were as punQually and Ai exe- 
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cuted, as thoſe of the Grand Signior are at 
Conſtantinople. 


Upon the approach of evening, he directed, 
that during the night, all the windows 
throughout the city and ſuburbs ſhould be 
illuminated, and the people be under arms; 
and almoſt in an inſtant, every houſe in Na- 
ples, as well thoſe of noblemen as others, had 
lights in their windows; for, what the people 
did out of love to their chief, the nobles did 
through fear of him. 


The viceroy ſeeing that Maſaniello treated 
thus, with ſword in hand, and fearing that 
the ſtorm which had ſo long hovered over 
his head, ſhould at laſt burſt upon him, and 
overwhelm him, he reſolved, upon any terms, 
to conclude the treaty of accommodation, 
not doubting but that time and cunning would 
furniſh him with an opportunity of breaking 
any engagement that ſhould prove prejudi- 
cial either to his own intereſts, or thoſe of the 
prince he repreſented, 


For this purpoſe he wrote a letter to the 
archbiſhop of Naples, wherein he diſclaimed 
having any ſhare in the late conſpiracy, pro- 
teſting at the ſame time, that he had nothing 
{0 
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ſo much at heart as the peace of the city, and 
the good of the people; he therefore preſſed 


him to bring the treaty to a concluſion as 
ſoon as — 


This letter, which the archbiſhop ſhewed 
to Maſaniello, had the deſired effect. The 
people began to believe that the viceroy was 
innocent, and abated very much of their for- 
mer rage and inſolence; ſo that the treaty, 
which had been interrupted by various un- 
lucky accidents, was now in a fair way of 
being brought to a concluſion, through the 
medium of the archbiſhop, or rather through 
the craft and ſubtlety of Julio Genovino, 
the eccleſiaſtic before mentioned as Maſani- 
ello's prime coadjutor. This artful prieſt, 
though a ſworn enemy to government, hav- 
ing more of ambition in him than of animo- 
ſity, wavered almoſt as ſoon as he engaged 
in the ſedition, and liſtened to the promiſes of 
favour and preferment, which were ſecretly 
made to him by the viceroy, by whoſe in- 
ſtructions he fomented the miſunderſtanding 
between the Nobles and the Commons, and 
now managed with great art and dexterity 
the treaty of accommodation i in favour of the 
Spaniſh Court; which being at length per- 
fected, and farly drawn up by Genovino, 


and 
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and read by him, received the approbation of 
Maſaniello and the other ringleaders of the 
rabble. 


The conceſſions comprized in the agree- 


ment were to the following purport: That 


«c 


Cc 


the people ſhould from that time forward 
enjoy all the benefits, privileges and im- 


munities granted to them by the emperor 


Charles the Fifth, and King Ferdinand, 
according to thepurport and meaning of the 
original charters, which ſhould hereafter 
remain in their hands ;—that all exceſſes 


and outrages committed on the 7th of 


July, when the inſurrection began, to the 
date of theſe articles, ſhould be pardoned 
by a general amneſty ;—that the elect, as 
well as the counſellors and deputies of the 
people, and other inferior officers therein 
ſpecified, ſhould be choſen every fix months 
by the commons, without need of further 
confirmation ;—that the ſaid ele ſhould 
have as many voices as all the nobility to- 
gether, as it uſed to be before they had 
been ſtripped of this privilege by Don 
Frederick, and which the moſt Catholic 
King Ferdinand had, in the year 1 50s, 


promiſed to reſtore to them;—that the vice- 


roy. ſhould caule the ſaid articles to be rati- 
“ fied 
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® fed by the king of Spain, within three 
„ months after their publication; when they 
“ ſhould be engraved on marble, and ſet up 


in the middle of the great market- place 


that the people ſhould not lay down their 
arms, till the ſaid confirmation of their pri- 
vileges: —and, laſtly, that in caſe they 
could not obtain ſuch a ratification, and the 
execution of the ſaid articles and privileges, 
they might with impunity rife in arms, 
and ftrive to redreſs themſelves, without 
being guilty of irreverence to the I of 

. -- | 
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Although the viceroy well knew that 
theſe articles tended to the ruin of at leaſt 
ninety thouſand perſons, who were con- 
cerned either in the collection or the produce 
of the gabels; and what was ſtill of more 
importance to him, that miniſters could not 
hereafter raiſe any more ſubſidies, nor op- 
preſs the ſubject, in order to ſupport their 
ambition and luxury; yet he ſigned them 
with a ſmiling countenance, and gave them 


to the different councils, who ſigned them in 
cheir turns. 


5 After this they were read aloud by a no- 
tary in the church of Carmine, the cardinal 
Ff archbiſhop 
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archbiſhop being preſent, with Maſaniello, 
Genovino, and an infinite number of people, 
who, by their repeated Joe, ſeemed to give 
their aſſent to them, and ſeal the peace. The 
whole concluded with a grand Te Deum. 


This being accompliſhed, the archbiſhop 
informed Maſaniello, that the viceroy deſired 
much to ſee him; and at the ſame time ex- 
preſſed a with of having the pleaſure to in- 
troduce him to his Excellency. Maſaniello, 
as well as the other leaders, ſeemed at firſt 
very averſe to the interview; but his Emi- 
nence, by the force of his reaſons, and the 
veneration in which he was held by all ranks, 
at length prevailed; and they immediately 
ſet forward towards the viceroy's palace. 


Upon this occaſion Maſaniello threw off 
his mariner's dreſs, which he had hitherto 
worn; and appeared on horſeback, in a mag- 
nificent habit, a towering plume of feathers 
in his hat, and a drawn {word in his hand. 
Thus accoutred, he rode before the archbi- 
ſhop's coach. His brother, Mateo d'Amal- 
phi, clad likewiſe in a rich embroidered ſuit, 
rode on the right ſide of his Eminence, and 
Aſpaja, the tribune of the commons, on the 
left; Julio Genovino came laſt, followed by 
3 one 
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one hundred and ſixty companies of horſe 
and foot, conſiſting in all of about fifty thou- 
land men. 


| Numberleſs were the praiſes and bleſſings 
beſtowed upon Maſaniello, as he paſſed along 
the ſtreets, by the ſpectators, who, out of a 
grateful ſenſe of the great deliverance he had 
wrought for them, honoured him with the 
glorious title of THE SAVIOUR OF His. 
COUNTRY. Nor did they expreſs their gra- 
titude more by their words, than by their ac- 
tions. The men ſtrewed the way before 
him with palm and olive branches; while 
the ladies, from their windows and balconies, 
which were hung with the richeſt ſilks and 
tapeſtries, curtſied as he went by, and threw 
down flowers and garlands. The air was 


filled with the harmony of muſical inftru- 


ments, and nothing was to be heard but uni- 
verſal ſounds of joy and triumph. | | 


Maſaniello being arrived at Caſtlenovo, the 
captain of the viceroy's guard came out to 
ſalute him in the name of his Excellency, 
and bid him welcome to the palace. The 
General returned the compliment in a few 
words, uttered with great gravity, and then 
making a ſign to the people that they ſhould | 
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be filent, he addreſſed himſelf to them 
in a ſpeech, wherein he pointed out the 
importance of the privileges he had been 
the means of obtaining for them; and, with- 
out arrogating to himſelf any merit for what 
he had done, warned them to be very atten- 


tive to the preſervation of their newly re- 
ſtored rights. 


Among other ſingular paſſages in his 


ſpeech, which was of conſiderable length, 


and uttered with becoming energy, and in a 
language not to be expected from a fiſher- 
man, were the following: The archbiſhop 
© has experienced my diſintereſtedneſs in 
my refuſal of two hundred crowns a 
„ month, which, during the firſt day of the 
„ revolution, he offered to ſettle upon me 
“ for life, if I would but calm your reſent- 
© ments, and make you deſiſt from your juſt 
< pretenſions. Nor even at this time, ſhould 
“J have thrown off my tattered weeds, to 
« affume this gaudy magnificence, had not 
his Eminence, for decency's ſake, and upon 
“pain of excommunication, obliged me to 
© it. No, no—T am ftill Maſaniello the fiſh- 


* erman; ſuch was I born, ſuch have I lived 


„ hitherto, and ſuch I intend to live and die. 
« And after having fiſhed for, and caught the 
| public 
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* public liberty, in that tempeſtuous ſea 
wherein it had been immerſed ſo long, Fl 
* return to my former condition; reſerving 
nothing for myſelf but my hook and line, 
with which to provide daily for the neceſ- 
* ſary ſupport of the remainder of my life. 
The only favour I ſhall deſire of you, in 
token of acknowledgement for all my la- 
„ bours, is, that when I am dead, you will 
each of you ſay an Ave Maria for me: do 
you promiſe me this?” An anſwer imme- 
diately burſt forth from thouſands, © Yes! but 
&* let it be an hundred years hence.” Upon 
which Maſaniello thanked them, and then 
proceeded to give them his advice relative to 
their future caution; and concluded with ſay- 
ing, © I am now going to negociate with the 
c yiceroy, and ſhall ſoon be with you again, 
ce at leaſt before to-morrow morning; but if 


“ you do not ſee me then, you way ſet fire 
66 to the palace.“ 


ks ended his ſpeech, and the archbi- 
ſhop having, at his requeſt, given his bleſſing 
to the people, Maſaniello commanded them, 
on pain of his diſpleaſure, to follow him any 
farther; and then went into the palace, ac- 
companied by the Archbiſhop, Genovino, Ar- 
paja, and his brother Mateo. 
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The viceroy ſtood ready at the top of the 
{tair-caſe to receive them. As ſoch as Maſa- 
niello ſaw him, he threw Himſelf at his feet, 
and having kiſſed them, and thanked his Ex- 


cellency, in the name of all the people, for 


his gracious approbation of the treaty, he 
told him he was come there to receive what- 
ever ſentence his Excellency ſhould think fit 
to paſs upon him. The viceroy, with the 
diſſimulation of a true courtier, raiſed him 


up, and embracing him, anſwered, © That he 


was happy to ſee him there; and ſo far from 
thinking him criminal, that he would cer- 
tainly give him daily proofs of his favour 


and eſteem.” To this Maſaniello replied, | 
„ that God could witneſs for him, that the 
only ſcope and end of all his deſigns was the 


ſervice of the King and his Excellency.” 


Theſe mutual ſalutations being ended, the 
viceroy, the archbiſhop, and Maſaniello, re- 
tired into a private apartment, in order to 
conſult what were the beſt meaſures to be 


purſued in the preſent poſture of affairs. 


During this conference, an incident hap- 
pened which ſuthciently gave the Spaniards 
to underſtand how much Maſaniello was eſ- 
teemed by the people, and how anxious they 

were 
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Were for his ſafety. Thoſe 9 had aſſem- 


bled in the palace-yard, thinking that he was 
long before he made his appearance, began 
to murmur, fearing that ſome miſchance had 
befallen him; and that the viceroy had vio- 
lated his faith to him, and cauſed him to be 
arreſted, or perhaps murdered. 


The murmur increaſed; and the rabble 
grew at laſt ſo clamorous, that their noiſe 
reached the viceroy's ears; who being in- 
formed of the reaſon of it, to appeaſe the tu- 
mult, immediately ſhowed himſelf, with his 
company, in a balcony; where Maſaniello 
having aſſured the multitude that he was 
ſafe, and under no manner of reſtraint, they 
all cried out, Long live the King of Spain! 
Long live the Duke di Arcas! Maſaniello then 
told his Excellency, that he would let him ſee 
how obedient the Neapolitans were. At the 
ſame time, putting his finger to his mouth, 
the rabble ceaſed their cry; a profound ſilence 
inſtantly followed; and, among ſo great a 
multitude, there was ſcarce one of them ſeen 
to breathe. Then commanding, upon pain 
of his diſpleaſure, that every ſoul ſhould re- 
tire, the court-yard was cleared as it were 
in an initant, and not a man left upon the 
Place, | 
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The conference ended with the warmeſt 
profeſſions of friendſhip and efteem from the 
viceroy to Maſaniello, and not without more 
ſubſtantial marks of his favour; for he made 
him a preſent of a gold chain of conſiderable 
value, which Maſaniello refuſed ſeveral times 
to accept, but, at the earneſt ſolicitation of the 
archbiſhop, he at length complied. 


He was at the ſame time created by his 
Excellency, Duke de St. George. The vice- 
roy accompanied this great honour with 
many careſſes, which probably were meant 
only to amuſe his viſitor. After having kill- 
ed the viceroy 's knee, and taken leave, Ma- 
ſaniello waited upon the archbiſhop to his pa- 
lace,” and from thence retired in his Emi- 
nence's coach, pretty late in the evening, to 
his own houle, attended by a numberleſs 


_ throng of people, who, by their acclamations, 


bonfires, and ringing of bells, gave public de- 
monſtrations of their joy and gratitude. 


The day following, Maſaniello iſſued out 
various proclamations, as captain-general ; 
which ozhce had been confirmed to him by 
the viceroy. All of theſe were drawn up 
with the judgment of a veteran in politics, 
and were all of the moſt ſalutary nature, 


tending 
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tending to reſtore order and tranquillity, and 
at the ſame time to eltabliſh the rights he 
had obtained for the people upon a ſolid 
foundation. Theſe proclamations, which 
were ſubſcribed Thomas Aniello d Amalphi, 
head and captain- general of the 29 faithful 
people of Naples, were obeyed with wonder- 


ful exactneſs, by perſons of every rank and 
quality. 


We now ſee this extraordinary man ar- 
rived at the higheſt pitch of his glory. We 
ſee him exalted from the ſtate of a poor fiſh- 
erman, to an eminence that has immortalized 
his name, and which has procured him a 


place among our inſtances of he mulability of 
Fortune. N 


Sunday the 13th of July was the great day 
in which the treaty that had been entered in- 
to between the viceroy and the people was 
to be ratified in the cathedral. Maſaniello 
ſpent the morning in hearing caules, redreſſ- 
ing grievances, and making regulations rela- 
tive to the affairs of the 5 both civil and 
RAE 


[Immediately after dinner, the viceroy hav- 
ing ſent a pair of very fine horſes, richly 
capariſoned, 
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capariſoned, for the General and his brother 
to appear on at the cavalcade; they mounted, 
both dreſſed in cloth of filver tiſſue, and 
moved {lowly towards the caſtle; the former 
bearing a drawn ſword in his hand, the latter 
the articles of capitulation. From thence, 
after being joined by the viceroy and his 
whole court, they proceeded to the church, 
where his Excellency, and all the great of- 
ficers of ſtate, {wore upon the holy evangeliſts 
to obſerve inviolably the conditions of the 
treaty, | 


All the time the articles were reading, 
Maſaniello Rood up, with his ſword drawn 
in his hand, and was very buſy in explaining 
ſome of them to the people, and enlarging 
upon others. As ſoon as the oath had been 
adminiſtered, and the Te Deum ſung, he 
made a long harangue, ſometimes addrefling 
himſelf to the viceroy, and ſometimes to the 
multitude, and confounding ſeveral good 
things with many ſenſeleſs and impertinent 
ones. 


Having finiſhed his diſcourſe, he began to 
tear in pieces the rich dreſs he had on, and 
defired the archbiſhop and viceroy to help 
him off with it, ſaying, ** That as he had 

: only 
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only put it on for the honour of the cere- 
mony, it was now become uſeleſs ſince that 
was ended; that, for his part, he had done 
all he had to do, and would now return to 
His hook and line.” Being, however, made 
to underſtand that it would be very indecent 
to ſtrip in the church, and in the fight of ſo 
many perſons, he accompanied the viceroy; 
who, with all the nobility and gentry, went 
in proceſſion through the molt public ſtreets 
of the city, and then returned to the caſtle. 


Maſaniello having there taken leave of his 


Excellency, retired to his houſe in the mar- 
ket-place, through all the. acclamations and 
bleſſings that were due from the people to 
the great reſtorer of privileges. 


Thus ended that happy day, which crown=- 
ed all Naples with joy; and the next day, 


Maſaniello, as the author of this great 


change, was congratulated by, and received 
the compliments of, ſeveral of the nobility 
_ gentry, the miniſters of ſlate, and almoſt 


Uthe eccleſiaſtics and religious orders of the 
40. 


Such were the honours beſtowed upon this 
poor fiſherman.— But there is a certain point 
to which theſe ſudden elevations are permit- 
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ted to riſe; a boundary which they ſeldom 
exceed. The more bright the glare of theſe 
political meteors, the ſooner do they evapo- 
rate. 


Of this, Maſaniello is a moſt conſpicuous 

proof. He, who from the ſeventh day of 
July to the thirteenth, had behaved himſelf 
with ſo much wiſdom and kingly authority, 
and in that ſhort period had perfected a re- 
volution as extraordinary as beneficial to his 
fellow- citizens, on a ſudden, to the ſurpriſe 
of every one, exhibited ſigns of inſanity. His 
late behaviour in the cathedral, where he was 
about publicly to diſrobe himſelf, ſeems to 
have been the firſt viſible prelude to it. It after- 
wards ſhewed itſelf in various ſhapes ;—ſuch 
as, the moſt ludicrous behaviour to the arch- 
biſhop of Santa Severina, and ſome others; 
by riding full ſpeed through the ſtreets of 
Naples, abuſing, maiming, or kicking whoever 
had the misfortune to come in his way; 
and by many other rg that too plainly 
indicated a mind deranged. 


Numberleſs were the cauſes to which this 
ſudden alteration in Maſaniello has been at- 
tributed. Some were of opinion, that the 
80 g height of . to which he had 

arrived 
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arrived as it were in an inſtant, - made him 
giddy, and overturned his reaſon. Others, 
would have it to have been occaſioned by 
the great and continual fatigues he had un- 
dergone, as he ſcarcely allowed himſelf to 
take the natural refreſhments of food or ſleep. 
But the moſt probable and moſt received opi- 
nion was, that the viceroy had cauſed an in- 
toxicating draught to be given him, which, 
by inflaming his blood, ſhould make him com- 
mit ſuch extravagances as would oblige the 
people to deſpiſe and forſake him. 


About three o'clock in the afternoon, Ma- 
ſaniello went to the palace, having a ragged 
coat on his back, only one ſtocking, and with- 
out either hat, ſword, or band; and ſhewing 
himſelf in this condition to the viceroy, told 
him that he was almoſt ſtarved, and would 
fain eat ſomething: whereupon his Excel- 
lency commanded ſomething to be brought 
and ſet before the Lord Maſaniello; to which 
he replied, that it was no matter, for he did 

not then come to eat, but to deſire his Excel- 
lency to accompany him as far as Poſilipſo, 
where they would take a collation together, 
having provided every thing neceſſary for 
that purpoſe. As ſoon as he had ſaid this, 
be gave a call, and immediately ſeveral mari- 
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ners came in, laden with all ſorts of fruits and 
dainties. | 


But the viceroy, who was not in a humour 
to drink with a crazy fiſherman, excuſed him- 
| ſelf on account of a pain in his head, with 
which he ſaid he was that moment taken. 
He, however, ordered his own gondola to 
be made ready; and when it was prepared, 
Maſaniello went on board, forty feluccas at- 
tending him, filled with perſons, who uſed 
their utmoſt endeavours to divert him ; ſome 
of them dancing, ſome playing upon muſi- 
cal inſtruments, and others diving to pick up 
pieces of gold, which he threw from time to 
time into the ſea. 


This agreeable airing, inſtead of refreſhing 
him, rather contributed to extinguiſh that 
ſmall ſpark of reaſon that was left in him, 
and wholly deprived him of his ſenſes ; for 
it is ſaid, that, in going and coming, he drank 
no leſs than twelve bottles of a ftrong-bodied 
wine, called Lachryme Chriſti, which ſo dried 
up his brain, that he was never after ſeen to 
act or to ſpeak in cool blood. 


While Maſaniello was upon this excur- 
ſion, his wife went to viſit the vice-queen, in 


a ne- 
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a new coach, which the duke of Mataloni 
(whoſe eſcape we had before noticed) had 
beſpoke for his wedding-day, and for which 
he was to pay eight thouſand ducats. She 
was magnificently dreffed, and had about her 
a vaſt quantity of rich jewels, that had been 
preſented to her by his Excellency. The 
vice-queen gave her an honourable recep- 
tion; and having treated her very ſplendidly, 
and put upon her finger a ring of great value, 
ſhe returned home, very well pleaſed. Her 
huſband's mother, and his two ſiſters, who 
had accompanied her in this viſit, likewiſe 
received tokens of her Excellency's kindneſs. 


After Maſaniello's return from Poſilipſo, 
he committed ſo many extravagant acts, that 
the citizens were greatly offended thereby, 
and came to a reſolution to confine him; but 
none could find in his heart to take away the 
life of the deliverer of his country. This 
reſolution was not, however, powerful enough 
to remove the fears of the viceroy, who trem- 
bled at his very name. He accordingly em- 
ployed four conſpirators, who diſpatched him 
by a muſquet ſhot from each, as he was play- 
ing his mad pranks in the church of Carmine. 

The aſſaſſins having cut off his head, fixed 
| it 
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it on a pole, and carried it directly to the 
viceroy, crying out, as they went, © Maſani- 
ello is dead!” —* Let the king of Spain live, 
and let nobody hereafter preſume to mention 
the name of Maſaniello.“ | 


This bold action ſo terrified the rabble, 
who, to the number of ten thouſand or more, 
were aſſembled in the church and market- 
place, that far from avenging the death of 
one that had lately ſtood ſo high in their 
eſteem, they became ſtupified and motionleſs; 
affording, upon this occaſion, a memorable 
inſtance of the inconſtancy of the populace. 
And thoſe who from the beginning of the 
inſurrection had loved Maſaniello to adora- 
tion, now calmly ſaw him murdered; his 
head taken off, and thrown into a ditch; and 
his body, as he had himſelf foretold, dragged 
through the ſtreets of Naples, by the loweſt 
of the mob. 


Maſaniello was no ſooner dead, than the 
nobility and gentry, who had not dared to 
ſtir abroad during the commotions, now 
flocked in ſhoals to congratulate the viceroy 
upon the happy event. After which, his 
Excellency, with the chief officers and ma- 
giſtrates of the kingdom, went with great 

ſolemnity 
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ſolemnity to the church of Carmine, to offer 
up his thanks to Heaven for the deliverance 
he had experienced; and having again con- 
firmed the articles of the laſt treaty, returned 
to his palace, with the univerſal acclamation 
of that very rabble, who, but a few days be- 


fore, had pulled him by the whiſkers, and 
offered him all manner of indignities, 


Thus roſe and fell, Maſaniello d'Amalphi, 
the dread of the Spaniards, the avenger of 
public oppreſſions, and the ſaviour of his 
country. Antiquity cannot furniſh us with 
a ſimilar example; and after ages will hardly 
believe to what a height df power this fiſher- 
man arrived at, who, trampling barefoot 
on a throne, and wearing a mariner's cap in- 
ſtead of a diadem, in the ſpace of four days, 
raiſed an army of above one hundred and 
fifty thouſand men, and made himſelf maſter 
of one of the moſt populous cities in the 
world. In ſhort, it may be averred, without 
exaggeration, that neither the moſt formida- 
ble tyrant, nor the moſt beloved prince, were 
ever ſo much dreaded, or ſo ſoon obeyed, as 
Maſaniello was, during his ſhort, but ſtupen- 
dous reign. His orders were without reply; 
his decrees without appeal; and the deſtiny 
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of all Naples might be ſaid to have * 
e motion of his hand. 5 


This is the more amazing, as he had never 
had any education, and had always paſſed 
among thoſe of his acquaintance, for a ſimple, 
joking fellow; and yet, all on a ſudden, he 
was ſeen to act and ſpeak as if he had been 
long converſant in politics, and the manage- 
ment of public affairs. In the very heat of 
the commotions, he made, and maintained 
the moſt uſeful orders and regulations, with 
more wiſdom and diſcretion than the wiſeſt 


legiſlators, and the moſt experienced gene- 
rals, could have been capable of. With what 


art and addreſs did he not infinuate himſelf 
into the hearts of ſo many thouſands, by far 


his ſuperiors; encouraging the fearful, extoll- 
ing the bold, reproaching the coward, and 


pathetically deſcribing to all the miſerable 
| Mate of their country, and animating them 


to revenge and redreſs themſelves! 


In ſhort, when we reflect upon the mag- 
nitude of the enterprize which he projected 
and executed; the indefatigable aſſiduity 
with which he applied himſelf to it (an aſſi- 
duity that robbed him of the hours of nou- 

riſhment 
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riſhment and. repoſe, and made him diQate' 

to ſeven ſecretaries. at a time); the juſt ſeve-- 
rity, which, though. it compelled him to put 
many perſons; to death, never exerted itſelf 
on any. whoſe, crimes. had not. deſerved itz 
and above all, that noble and generous: diſin- 

tereſtedneſs, which kept him poor in the 
midſt of ſuch vaſt heaps of wealth; we may 
truly ſay, that Maſaniello was endowed with 
all thoſe qualifications, high birth excepted, 

that conſtitute the GREAT MAN, and which 
muſt render his name immortal. 


I he policy of the viceroy, in cauſing, Ma- 
ſaniello to be put to death, has admitted of 
ſome. doubt. For, although the ſedition 
which he was the firſt promoter of, ſeeming- 
ly tended to the hurt of the ſtate, and the 

weakening, of the. ſovereign authority, yet 
his loyalty to the king of Spain, throughout 
the whole, was never to be doubted: And : 
the very aboliſhment of the gabels would, in- 
ſtead of leſſening his revenue, n E I 
beneficial, to. his Catholic Majeſty, as, Maſa- 1 
niello had taken, meaſures for, preſenting, um 1 
with, a very large donative, had he lived. A 


5 Having mentioned the ingratitude of the 
peaple. ot. Naples, . in forſaking their great de- 
Gg 2 üuerer, 
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Averer, and ſuffering his remains to receive 


the indignities they did, it is but reaſonable 
that we notice the ſorrow and penitence 
which they afterwards expreſſed for it. His 
remains being collected, it was reſolved in a a 
general aſſembly of the people, who were 
gathered together on purpoſe, that he de- 
ſerved to receive all the honours due to the 
captain-general of Naples. He was accord- 
ingly buried on the 17th, with all the ſo- 


lemnities which are commonly uſed at the 


funeral of a martial commander. 


Upon this occaſion his corpſe was pre- 
ceded by above five hundred prieſts and reli- 
gious, and followed by forty thouſand men 
in arms. As the proceſſion paſſed by the 
palace of the Viceroy, his Excellency, to con- 


form to the preſent temper of the people, | 
| ſent eight of his Pages, with flambeaux in 


their hands, to join in it, and at the ſame 
time ordered the guard to ſalute the body. 
Being arrived at the cathedral, he was there 
interred, amidſt the tears and lamentations of 
an infinite multitude, who ſhowed fo much 
reſpe& and veneration for his duſt, that it 
might be ſaid, that, in leſs than three days, 
Maſaniello was obeyed like a monarch, mur- 


dered like a villain, and revered like a faint. 


„„ 1 


1 43 1 
Not many days after Maſaniello's death, 
the Viceroy made Julio Genovino preſident 
of one of the courts of juſtice, and beſtowed 
on him other public marks of his favour: 
which, added to a diſcovery of an article in 
the treaty of accommodation, that had not 
been read at its firſt publication, and which 
annulled all the others, alarmed the whole 
city; and the people flying once more to their 
arms, a civil war enſued, which in the end 


1 proved fatal to the Spaniards. 


ERRATUM. 
Page 335- line 6. from bottom. For ſceit read ſee it. 
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